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Preface 


As this book was nearing completion, I received a circular from an emi- 
nent publishing house urging me to buy the electronic edition of the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. By using this package, academics were 
informed that they ‘could pick out quotations in seconds’, with which to 
‘back up your argument or point of view’. The package ran on a certain 
environmental system and was ‘extremely easy and intuitive to use’. It was 
‘an ideal tool for anyone writing reports, speeches, essays, or even a novel’, 
and it was ‘great fun to use’. Both the product on sale and the advertising 
rhetoric were startlingly familiar. 

For the past few years I had been studying very similar products and an 
almost identical rhetoric in the apparently rather different cultural context 
of Early Modern Western Europe. The subject of my research, the com- 
monplace-book, in the form which was normative to it by the end of the 
sixteenth century, was a collection of quotations (usually Latin quotations) 
culled from authors held to be authoritative, or, at any rate, commendable 
in their opinions, and regarded as exemplary in terms of linguistic usage and 
stylistic niceties. The feature which distinguished the commonplace-book 
from any random collection of quotations was the fact that the selected 
extracts were gathered together under heads. The more elementary com- 
monplace-books, whose subject was the moral life of man as an individual 
and as a social being, would be divided into sections under heads listing the 
main virtues and vices, and all their subsidiary manifestations. More 
advanced commonplace-books might have ambitious programmes for cov- 
ering all knowledge, or they might be specialist repertories of excerpts rel- 
evant to specific disciplines. Commonplace-books were the principal 
support system of humanist pedagogy. Pupils were required to make them- 
selves commonplace-books, and to collect excerpts from their reading 
under the appropriate heads. When they came to construct compositions 
of their own, they were encouraged to use their commonplace-books as a 
resource, culling from them quotations, examples, and other illustrative 
material, as well as replicating the categories of thought enshrined in the 
commonplace-heads. Children educated in this way brought into adult life 
certain mental attitudes, and certain habits of reading and writing which 
characterized literate culture in Western Europe over a remarkably long 
period. 

In effect the commonplace-book of Early Modern Europe met exactly 
the same requisites as those presupposed by the recent advertisement for a 
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quotation computer package. The commonplace-book worked as a mem- 
ory store of quotations, which could be activated to verbalize present 
experience in the language of familiar moral paradigms and with reference 
to a cultural history shared by writer and reader; it marshalled excerpts from 
sources invested with the necessary degree of authority to ‘back up your 
argument or point of view’; and it was arranged by headed sections in such 
a way as to ensure maximum ease and efficiency in retrieving the informa- 
tion it contained. The commonplace-book may now be obsolete as a piece 
of equipment, but the environment in which it functioned persists. 
Quotation still acts conservatively as a control on present experience, in 
both senses of the word ‘control’. In the world of post-modernism, quota- 
tion has acquired a new, indeed almost manic vigour, as quotation marks 
festoon the spoken and written discourse of enunciators anxious to disso- 
ciate themselves from identification with concepts by deferring the verbal 
signs of concepts to some unnamed and unlocatable origin. In philosophi- 
cal traditions seemingly more faithful to the new modes of intellectual 
enquiry which assisted the demise of the commonplace-book at the end of 
the seventeenth century, the whole question of the status of anthority or 
testimony as a form of knowledge has recently re-emerged and entered 
contemporary debate.! At a more general theoretical level, the current 
revival and revaluation of rhetoric, both as a system of argumentation and 
as a medium of expressivity, has alerted critical thinking to look for evi- 
dence of the functioning of a sophisticated machinery of verbal production, 
long neglected. Commonplaces were, and indeed are, among the most 
conspicuous pieces of that machinery. As for the commonplace-book as 
information-retrieval system, we shall shortly see that this was not a new 
feature in Renaissance quotation collections, but a refinement of the mech- 
anisms they inherited. The application of such mechanisms to the explo- 
sion of knowledge in printed books during the course of the sixteenth 
century created a market of demand and supply in Western Europe which 
would eventually ensure that electronic systems keying search words to 
storage receptacles would be advertised to academics as ‘a tempting pur- 
chase”. 

The present work is not concerned with modern analogues of the com- 
monplace-book, but with the commonplace-book as an artefact sympto- 
matic of the mind-set of educated Western Europeans from the early years 
of the sixteenth century up until the last decade or so of the seventeenth. 
Material for describing the history of this influential instrument de travail is 
taken primarily from printed prescriptions for making commonplace- 
books and from analyses of a small selection from the hundreds of printed 


' A running bibliographical commentary on the general matters raised in the Preface will be found 
in the Appendix of Bibliographical Information. 
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commonplace-books published in that period. It will be clear at once that 
this work has self-imposed boundaries. The prescriptions for making com- 
monplace-books consist of pedagogic instructions for putting together sys- 
tematized notebooks into which quotations from mainly printed texts were 
to be transcribed by hand. However, the present work does not deal with 
the actual product of these instructions, that is to say, the many thousands 
of manuscript commonplace compilations located in libraries throughout 
Europe. The enormous numbers which survive of such manuscript note- 
books prove that the commonplace-book is a valuable clue to distinctive 
features of Early Modern culture in general and to the working practice of 
individual writers in particular. Moreover, they are evidence that the 
instructions for making them described in this present study were effective. 
Yet, without some explanation of their mechanism and their purpose, 
manuscript commonplace-books are not fully intelligible to modern read- 
ers largely ignorant of structures so fundamental to the intellectual universe 
within which the compiler was operating that he had no call to make them 
visible. To bring those structures back into view, manuscript common- 
place-books need the contextualization supplied in this study, which will 
enable them to be read intelligently, with understanding of what the com- 
piler was doing, of how his notebook of quotations mediated between his 
own mental horizon and the cultural matrix in which he was implicated, 
and of how the notebook might be properly read as a stage in its compiler’s 
production of a future work. In order to fulfil this aim in the broadest man- 
ner, this study reconstructs from the pedagogic material under review a 
general theory marked by a measure of historical change, rather than arbi- 
trarily privileging select examples of that theory demonstrated in manu- 
script form. On the other hand, this study does extend to printed, rather 
than manuscript, commonplace-books, precisely because their status as 
books printed for general circulation signals that they were conceived as 
models of good practice, and evidence suggests that they were also used 
(and meant to be used) as quarries, or even substitutes, for the private col- 
lection. 

Another boundary written into this study lies between the common- 
place-book and all the other varieties of compilation so prevalent in the 
Renaissance period: subject-dictionaries, general and specialized encyclo- 
pedias, miscellanies, lectiones and adversaria commenting on passages of 
ancient texts, not to mention indiscriminate collections of proverbs and 
sayings of all sorts. In this history of commonplace-books, these other vari- 
eties have found only a minor and comparative role. It will be seen that, 
rather late in the story, in the seventeenth century commonplace-books 
began to merge with encyclopedias and miscellanies in the perception 
of advocates and critics alike. But prior to that, throughout the sixteenth 
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century, descriptions and examples of commonplace-books indicate that 
there was a clear line of demarcation between commonplace-books and 
other works of reference which included quotations. This was partly 
because commonplace-books were distinguished by their ‘places’ or head- 
ings. However, the difference goes very much deeper than that. Alone 
among examples of Renaissance compilation literature, the commonplace- 
book was part of the initial intellectual experience of every schoolboy. 
Encyclopedias, Latin miscellanies, and, with even more reason, lectiones and 
adversaria, were produced by very learned adults for consultation by more 
or less learned readers. By contrast, every Latin-literate individual started to 
compose a commonplace-book as soon as he could read and write reason- 
ably accurately. It was formative and it was programmatic. It shaped the 
way he thought and determined the way he handled language. The more 
erudite encyclopedias and lectiones, interesting and important though they 
are, were manifestations of the intellectual climate of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries at a more rarified level and contributed to it less 
elementally. 

Although this history of commonplace-books stresses their classroom 
context, as did all the prescriptions for commonplace-books and all printed 
exemplars, it is not bounded by that context, and offers some suggestions 
for further research into the wider applications of commonplace-book 
thinking in the period, especially with regard to theology. However, it does 
not attempt to follow the student out of the classroom into the other two 
major professions, medicine and law, which had their own specialized 
manuals, sometimes called commonplace-books. It does demonstrate how 
the disciplines of medicine and law fitted into the overall commonplace- 
book mentality developed in the sixteenth century, but medical and legal 
commonplace-books require a complex contextualization best reserved for 
a separate study. 

An observer from the sixteenth century would undoubtedly have noted 
the absence of medicine and law. I doubt whether he would have seen 
another boundary imposed by classroom walls on this study. Throughout, 
I have used the masculine form of the personal pronoun. This is deliberate 
and necessary. Except in a very few, extraordinarily socially privileged cases 
involving private instruction, women, being excluded from the Latin 
school, were not among the makers of commonplace-books. That is not to 
say that they were excluded from the mental community of the common- 
place-book, but for most of its history they were citizens of a very low 
order, readers and occasional transcribers, at best, of published compilations 
of morally edifying sentences and examples in translation. Meanwhile, the 
most frequently reprinted of all Latin commonplace-books supplied their 
male contemporaries with a duly authenticated catalogue of female defects, 
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prefaced by the definition, descriptive and prescriptive: ‘Nascitur ad fruc- 
tum mulier, prolemque futuram’. 

To all the men and women who forced open the classroom door—and 
to her two daughters—this female author dedicates this book. 


A.M. 
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these excerpts and to their literary character, and this is even more marked 
when the modern sense of ‘lieux communs’ as ‘banalités’ is further refined: 
‘se dit d’une image ou d’une association de mots de caractère littéraire, 
qu’un emploi trop fréquent a affadie.’ 

Evidence provided by these two dictionaries indicates that the decline of 
the commonplace into the trivial and the banal was foreshadowed in the 
seventeenth century, accelerated in the eighteenth century, and was irre- 
versible by the nineteenth. The present study is concerned with common- 
place-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. While it will 
certainly be part of its brief to point to factors which explain their eventual 
disgrace, its understanding of commonplaces will be the understanding of 
those who compiled, promoted, and employed commonplace-books 
before a sea change in ideas about knowledge and verbal expression swept 
them off the cultural map. Our use of the word will, therefore, be the 
ancient and the archaic use, and our sense of the commonplace anything 
but trivial.! The rest of this introductory chapter will attempt to describe 
the wide variety of the senses of the word ‘commonplace’ (or simply 
‘place’) which were already available at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the potential for future development which its already long his- 
tory had built into it.? 


Classical definitions 


The language of commonplaces in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and for most of their previous existence, was Latin. It is in Latin, and not 
in vernacular languages (and certainly not in modern vernacular transla- 
tions) that the history of commonplaces is embedded. The word ‘locus’ is 


' This decision to adopt the Early Modern usage of the term (as far as it is possible for a 20th cent. 
writer to do so) is taken with due consideration of the use of the Greek equivalent, ‘topos’, first estab- 
lished by E, R. Curtius in his European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. W. R. Trask (London, 
1953; German original, Berne, 1948). Curtius was probably the first scholar to take literary common- 
places seriously, and he and his mainly German followers injected thereby a new excitement into the 
study of medieval and Renaissance literature. However, by applying to ‘topoi’ an essentially modem 
understanding of the commonplace, by calling them ‘clichés’ (p. 70) and then by identifying them with 
Jungian archetypes (p. 101), Curtius divested them of much of their rich Renaissance versatility and 
inventiveness. In one of the most thorough and best documented attempts to sort out the history of 
Renaissance commonplaces, E. Mertner reintegrated the ‘topos’ of Curtius into the ‘loci communes’ of 
Early Modern Europe; see his “Topos und Commonplace’ in P. Jehn (ed.), Toposforschung: eine 
Dokumentation (Frankfurt-on-Main, 1972), 20-68. 

? The aim at this stage is merely to establish the semantic field within which the rest of this study 
will operate. What follows in this introductory chapter is not intended to be a synopsis of the history 
of pre-Renaissance rhetoric, nor is it a precise analysis of which concepts of place were paramount at 
any given period. To put my remarks in the context of classical rhetorical terminology, see H. Lausberg, 
Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, 2 vols. (Munich, 1960); for an overall history of the development of 
thetoric, G. A. Kennedy, Classical Rhetoric and its Christian and Secular Tradition from Ancient to Modem 
Times (Chapel Hill, NC, 1980); B. Vickers, In Defence of Rhetoric (Oxford, 1988). 
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a constant; its use is a measure of historical and cultural variables. Better, 
then, to start with the Oxford Latin Dictionary than with its English coun- 
terpart. There we find two technical definitions of locus which are strictly 
relevant to the arts of discourse: 


(i) A part of a speech, book or other composition, section, chapter, passage or 
sim.; one of the heads of argument, a point; locus communis, a passage of a speech 
dealing with a topic not peculiar to the case in hand, a general reflection or sim.; 
also locus alone. 

(ii) A topic, subject; a class of considerations where the orator looks for suggestions 
in treating his theme (i.e. the source of loci communes). 


The English use of the Greek-derived word ‘topic’ reminds us that 
behind Latin locus lies Greek topos. Cicero says that Aristotle says that 
Protagoras was among the first to write down disputations on notable 
themes, ‘now called communes loci’, and that Gorgias did the same when he 
had composed discourses in praise or blame of particular subjects, holding, 
as he did, that it was the very essence of the orator’s art to be able to inflate 
a subject by praising it and diminish it by decrying it.” Already among the 
earliest Greek writers, if Cicero and Aristotle are to be believed, collections 
of commonplaces were associated with three things: with written compos- 
ition at least as much as with speech; with discourse whose programme is 
to praise or to blame its subject-matter (technically called the epideictic or 
demonstrative kind of rhetoric); and with an educated facility to declaim 
both for and against any given matter.(1)* 

Aristotle’s own views on places (fopoi) and commonplaces (koinoi topoi) 
were transmitted through his logical corpus and through his work on 
rhetoric. These two parts of Aristotle’s production had different histories of 
reception into the Western European curriculum of study, and this aggra- 
vated an already endemic problem about the relationship between dialec- 
tic and rhetoric, nowhere more apparent than in discussions of the ‘places’ 
which were crucial to both. Aristotle’s Topics entered the university syllabus 
in the wake of the rest of the Logica nova from the thirteenth century 
onwards, in Latin translation. The study of ‘places’ was assigned to the 
study of logic, and Aristotle himself would not have demurred: 


The purpose of the present treatise is to discover a method by which we shall be 
able to reason from generally accepted opinions (endoxa) about any problem set 


> Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46-7. - ; Si ne 
* Cicero himself, citing the authority of Aristotle, made a special point of how wen er 
for arguing both for and against a case; a passage ın the Orator (virtually unknown in the Bas e ges 
rediscovered in 1421) brings together words which will be key terms in humanistic rhetoric, copia, loci, 
argument in utramque partem. 
5 For the place of the Topics in the general history e ne 
and J. Pinborg (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 1982). 


of medieval logic, see N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, 
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before us and shall ourselves, when sustaining an argument, avoid saying anything 
contradictory.® 


The subject ofthe Topics is the procedure of dialectical reasoning, that is to 
say reasoning which proceeds from generally accepted opinions, as distinct 
from reasoning which proceeds from premisses which are true, primary, 
and apodictic. Dialectic operates in the domain of the rationally arguable 
rather than in the domain of the self-evidently true, but Aristotle attempts 
to give to the ‘generally accepted beliefs’ which underlie dialectical rea- 
soning a high degree of probability: 


Generally accepted opinions . . . are those which commend themselves to all or 
to the majority or to the wise—that is to all of the wise or to the majority or to 
the most famous and distinguished of them. (1. i. 10018) 


A publicly acknowledged, educated élite have a monopoly of the beliefs 
from which dialectical reasoning may argue to generally acceptable con- 
clusions, and this presupposition continues to shadow future discussions of 
the ‘places’. However, it is not such opinions which constitute the ‘places’ 
of Aristotle’s Topics. His ‘places’ are stratagems for dialectical reasoning, 
modes of finding arguments by drawing on patterns of ratiocinative proce- 
dure (consideration of definition, property, genus, and accident under cat- 
egories such as quantity, quality, relation). He envisages that the contexts 
in which these ‘finding-places’ for argument will be exploited will be men- 
tal training, debate, and scientific investigation, in their pursuit of probable 
truths. 

Rhetoric, meanwhile, as it is described in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, has much 
in common with dialectic, but it pursues a laxer course before a wider audi- 
ence: 


Rhetoric [is] the faculty of discovering possible means of persuasion in reference 
to any subject whatsoever.’ 


The Rhetoric itself seems to have had a rather smaller audience than 
Aristotle’s works on logic, at least until the mid-sixteenth century. And 
whereas the Topics was embedded in the logic syllabus of medieval univer- 
sities, the Rhetoric, introduced in the later part of the thirteenth century, in 
Latin translation, was more likely to be found associated with Aristotle’s 
works on ethics and politics.* From the point of view of the subsequent 
history of the concept of ‘place’ this is an interesting move. For the Rhetoric, 
too, has much to say about topoi, which may have acquired a different com- 


© Topics, 1. i. 100°18. ? Rhetoric, 1. ii. 1. 

8 For an elaboration of this point, and for the general history of medieval rhetoric, see J. J. Murphy, 
Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History of Rhetorical Theory from Saint Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1974). 
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plexion once contextualized as ethics. However, for Aristotle, rhetoric, it 
seems clear to us, was primarily, like dialectic, an art of rational and per- 
suasive discourse. It, too, comprises a technique by which persuasive argu- 
ments are to be found, though the forms of argument to which rhetoricians 
most frequently have recourse are less rigorous than those proper to the 
dialectician’s sifting of the more probable from the rationally untenable. 
Rhetoricians may win their point by citing examples or by using 
enthymemes, that is to say arguments akin to the syllogisms of dialectic, but 
based on premisses of more dubious validity. Even so, the procedure of 
rhetorical argumentation runs through the same ‘finding-places’ as does 
dialectical reasoning, ‘places’ such as arguments derived from the consider- 
ation of more and less, which are ‘common’ to a large range of subject- 
matters, be they Law, Physics, Politics, or many other sciences which differ 
in kind. This definition of the ‘commonplace’ (koinos topos), an instrument 
for dialectic and rhetoric alike, is immediately sharpened in the Rhetoric by 
contrast with ‘specific places’ (idia) which are peculiar to the different 
species of subject-matter, for example Physics and Ethics, and are not inter- 
changeable: 


The first kind of place [commonplace] will not make a man practically wise about 
any particular class of things, because they do not deal with any particular subject- 
matter; but as to the specific places, the happier a man is in his choice of proposi- 
tions, the more he will unconsciously produce a science (episteme) quite different 
from Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon first principles, it will no 
longer be Dialectic or Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has arrived 
at. (I. ii. 22) 

Topoi would seem to be all of three things: the universally applicable pro- 
cedures of dialectical reasoning; the subject-specific heads apparently more 
useful for rhetoric; and propositions which form the premisses of different 
areas of philosophical and scientific enquiry. There will be a long sequel to 
Aristotle’s slippery sense of ‘place’. 

The most notable extant sequel to Aristotle’s Topics was the Topica of 
Cicero, in which he claimed to be expounding his predecessor, but was in 
fact making alterations of his own. Not least among these alterations was 
the fact that Cicero assumed that the art of speech with which he was deal- 
ing was not dialectic, but rhetoric, and, even more specifically, forensic 
rhetoric, the oratory of the lawcourts. Cicero transfers into Latin and into 
rhetoric a notion of the places of argument which derives ultimately from 
the Topics of Aristotle, but in words which codify the concept of place and 
provide a formula for talking about it. The places where arguments are to 
be found are sedes, ‘dwelling-places’, ‘local habitations’.(2) This metaphor 
was to become part of the basic language of places, and that language of 
places will, in turn, constitute the concept of place. Cicero devotes most of 
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the Topica to listing and defining the procedures of argumentation, the 
sedes, to which the forensic orator will have recourse, and which he will do 
well to bear in mind and run through as he composes his speech. Cicero’s 
definitions are clearer and simpler than Aristotle’s, and they will be much 
more prominent in the subsequent history of places. Here we meet find- 
ing-places for rhetorical argumentation which will become very familiar: 
definition, enumeration of parts, etymology, conjugates, genus, species, 
similarity, difference, contraries, adjuncts, antecedents, consequents, con- 
tradiction, cause, effect, comparison. Another kind of place, very subordi- 
nate in the Topica, and listed among specimens of external evidence to be 
adduced in a court case, was also to become very familiar. This is testimony 
by quotation, quotation from the sayings and writings of respected experts, 
orators, philosophers, poets, and historians. A process of reflexivity has 
already begun to operate. For Aristotle, places were grounds of inference 
for arguing from the generally accepted opinions of the wise and famous. 
In the Topica the specific opinions of respected authors have, in a self- 
authenticating way, become constituent elements, proof-places of such 
argument. They are called auctoritates.(3) 

Cicero’s Topica was known in the Middle Ages (even better known, 
perhaps, was the commentary on it by Boethius), but its circulation was 
small compared with that of the De Inventione.? The De Inventione is a less 
theoretical work and deals in effect with the subject-specific heads of argu- 
ment which Aristotle seemed to imply were typical of rhetoric, as distinct 
from dialectic. In Cicero’s De Inventione they are totally rhetoricized. No 
reference is made to other, independent areas of intellectual enquiry. 
Procedures of argumentation are analysed with reference to the three kinds 
of rhetoric (forensic, deliberative, and demonstrative), which are also 
clearly defined in this treatise, and the places become pointers towards all- 
purpose lines of argument, with very specific illustrations of how to apply 
them in particular circumstances.(4) The notion of place is slipping again. 
From finding-places, sedes, of various abstract modes of argument we are 
moving towards collections of themes on which the orator may amplify. 
Cicero not only states this quite specifically: ‘Locus communis . . . quan- 
dam continet amplificationem’ (11. xv. 48). He also says that the elaboration 
of such themes of general validity is the occasion for virtuoso displays of all 
the resources of rhetoric: ‘All the ornaments of style (ornamenta elocutionis) 

. and all the most telling things and thoughts that may be found (in 


* For the medieval history of Cicero's works on rhetoric, and particularly of the De Inventione and 
of the Rhetorica ad Herennium (attributed to Cicero until humanists like Lorenzo Valla and Raphael 
Regius began to raise doubts in the 1sth cent.), see J. O. Ward, ‘From Antiquity to the Renaissance: 
Glosses and Commentaries on Cicero’s Rhetorica’, in J. J. Murphy (ed.), Medieval Eloquence: Studies in 
the Theory and Practice of Medieval Rhetoric (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1978), 25-67. 
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inventione rerum et sententiarum) are brought to bear on the amplification of 
commonplaces’ (11. xv. 49). The sense of ‘place’ as theme is particularly 
clear in the De Inventione when Cicero discusses the loci appropriate to 
deliberative oratory (persuasion to action or to a point of view). There the 
places to be expounded and elaborated fall into two main classes, the hon- 
ourable and the expedient (honestum and utile), and these are further subdi- 
vided, most notably in the case of the honourable or virtuous, which has 
four parts: prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. Cicero proceeds to 
define these four, and numerous subcategories of each. These and their var- 
ious properties are places of argument, that is to say, themes which the ora- 
tor (or writer) may run through and choose at his discretion. The sedes have 
gained highly visible occupants. What is more, those occupants have given 
a high moral tone to their dwelling-places. Rhetorical loci are beginning to 
build moral extensions, some of very durable material. 

These were not the only extensions of loci to be well established by the 
close of the Middle Ages. Among works on rhetorical theory, the only rival 
to the De inventione was the Rhetorica ad Herennium, popularly assumed until 
well on in the Renaissance to be by Cicero. Not dissimilar in many respects 
to the De inventione, the Ad Herennium gives even more space to places. It 
also gives them a very clear rhetorical or persuasive function. They are gen- 
eral procedures for finding matter of discourse, but, more particularly, they 
are procedures for amplifying it, in order to stimulate the listener.(s) The 
author of the treatise lists modes of amplification, always termed locus, 
which are proper to the three kinds of oratory. The four cardinal virtues 
again have a starring role in deliberative rhetoric, as points of reference on 
to which a speech arguing for the moral rectitude of a course of action may 
be mapped. Just as significant, in the light of later developments, are the loci 
properly associated with epideictic or demonstrative oratory, to which the 
De inventione had given very short shrift indeed. The chief places for prais- 
ing or dispraising a person will be external circumstances, physical attrib- 
utes, and qualities of character (ur. vi. 10). Under each of these heads is a 
list of subtopics. For example, under physical attributes will come agility, 
strength, good looks, health, and their opposites; under character will come 
prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, and their opposites (again!). The 
places of argument are becoming very well stocked with particular subjects. 

The places are also attracting some much more curious denizens. One of 
the constituent parts into which rhetoric was traditionally divided was 
memory. Without proficiency in memorizing, the speaker in performance 
risked losing his way through the places of argumentation he had mapped 
out in preparation. Training in memory was therefore part of training in 
speech, and techniques were devised to enable speakers to master self- 
prompting mechanisms. The Ad Herennium is the most important ancient 
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source for artificial-memory systems. For them the notion of place is cru- 
cial. 
Artificial memory depends on places and images. What we call places [should be] 


such as may easily be grasped and embraced by the natural memory: for example 
a house, an intercolumnar space, a recess, an arch, or the like. (11. xvi. 29) 


Into these mental places are to be put images (a horse, a lion, an eagle, any- 
thing striking enough to be memorable). Whenever a speech or similar is 
to be memorized, it is plotted on to such a combination of places and 
images, and assiduous practice in techniques of associative recall will do the 
trick. It is a trick, a knack which the proliferation of printed books will 
gradually make redundant during the Early Modern period. But it was also 
part of the imaginative space available to men and women in eras before 
the invention of printing and in the period of transition, when some habits 
of thought took longer to die than others. The author ofthe Ad Herennium 
invites his readers to walk up and down their places (they are to be about 
thirty feet apart!). This notion of arrangement of loci in physical space per- 
vades much sixteenth-century writing when it takes the form of a catalogue 
of objects to be viewed. It does not fit too well with the listing of places in 
commonplace-books. But the Ad Herennium makes use of another 
metaphor: 


The places are just like wax tablets or sheets of paper, the images like letters, the 
arrangement and disposition of the images are like script, and the delivery is like 
reading. (I. xvii. 30) 


Memory reads off from the places in which things worth recalling are col- 
lected. We shall see later that one of the virtues to which proponents of 
commonplace-books never fail to draw attention is their utility for training 
and supplying the memory. Another preoccupation which they share with 
the author of the Ad Herennium is the importance they lay on the way 
places are to be ordered. For the classical writer the order must be such that 
one can move backwards and forwards in the places with equal profit. 
Compilers of printed commonplace books vacillated between arrange- 
ments based on associations of ideas, and more or less strict alphabetical 
order. The relationship and, ultimately, the competition between artificial- 
memory schemes on the one hand, and, on the other, systems of informa- 
tion retrieval encapsulated in printed books will be part of our subject. 
The history of places did not have to wait until the invention of print- 
ing for tension to be felt between the written and the non-written, or 
between the book and the spoken word. The Institutio oratoria of 


1° For the whole history of memory systems, too complex to be more than a footnote to the pre- 


sent work, see F. A. Yates, The Art of Memory (London, 1966); M. J. Carruthers, The Book of Memory: 
A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge, 1990). 
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Quintilian, composed some 150 years after the Ciceronian corpus, was one 
of the triumphal ‘rediscoveries’ of the early fifteenth-century humanists, 
though reports of its disappearance in the Middle Ages seem to have been 
greatly exaggerated.!! The Institutio was, as its title suggests, primarily about 
the education of the orator, and here, in the combination of pedagogy and 
rhetoric, lay the source of its fascination for the early humanists and the 
source of its influence throughout the sixteenth century. By the time of 
Quintilian, there was clearly a wealth of rhetorical textbooks, books of the- 
ory, books of model speeches, and, above all, books of commonplaces. He 
talks of the debt we owe to the compilers and codifiers who save us trou- 
ble.(6) Collections of treatments of commonplace themes are on hand to 
provide models and materials for preparatory exercises, and the boy so 
schooled will have the facility to expand on any topic (x. v. 12). But this 
bookish education in composition has exactly the same kind of side-effects 
as Renaissance writers will recognize: 


Certain speakers . . . have written out passages dealing with such [commonplace] 
themes (loci), committed them to memory and kept them ready for immediate use 
(in promptu), with a view to employing them when occasion arose as a species of 
ornament (velut emblemata) to be inserted into their extempore speeches (extempo- 
rales dictiones) . . . How can such men find appropriate arguments in the course of 
actual cases which continually present new and different features? . . . if, even in 
those matters which are of common occurrence (communia) and crop up in the 
majority of cases, they cannot give expression to the most familiar thoughts except 
in words prepared so far in advance? . . . Also it must be remembered that there 
is hardly a single commonplace (communis locus) of such universal application that 
it will fit any actual case, unless some special link be provided to connect it with 
the subject: otherwise it will seem to have been tacked on to the speech, not inter- 
woven in its texture (non tam insertum quam adplicitum), (1. iv. 27-30) 


Quintilian provides a paradigm case of what will become one of the most 
commonplace themes in any Renaissance account of the misapplication of 
commonplaces. 

But what was Quintilian’s understanding of commonplace? On the 
whole he transmits the Ciceronian view, but as he amplifies each one of 
Cicero’s already divergent senses of the word it becomes even clearer that 
there is an array of meanings attached to it. He repeats Cicero’s definition 
of the loci as sedes argumentorum, ‘dwelling-places in which lines of argument 
wait to be discovered and from which they must be drawn out’.(7) The 
original metaphor is splendidly amplified. The dwelling-places of argu- 
ments become the habitats peculiar to diverse species of beast and fish and 
fowl, known only to the experienced seeker.(8) However, if the language 


! For the survival of Quintilian in the Middle Ages, see Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages, 123-30. 
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is richer, the contents of the places at first look rather poor game compared 
with the higher forms of intellectual life represented by the rules of infer- 
ence in the Topics of Aristotle. Places in Quintilian are predicated either of 
persons or of things. Places drawn from persons include those which the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium had deemed proper to epideictic oratory and many 
more in that vein (birth, country, sex, age, education, bodily constitution, 
moral qualities, and so on). As for things, actions are the most important, 
and arguments or amplifications will be found by running them through a 
series of questions: why? where? when? by what means? This is a simpli- 
fied way of formulating some of the ten predicaments, or categories, which 
were part of the procedure of Aristotelian logic, and from there Quintilian 
moves into the places dialectic and rhetoric have in common, the places of 
definition, genus, species, difference, property, and the rest, adapted from 
the Topica of Cicero. 

Quintilian recapitulates Cicero’s merging of the places of dialectic into 
rhetoric, and he reinforces Cicero’s shift of emphasis from the notion ofthe 
places as ‘empty’, if well labelled, containers of arguments, to that of con- 
tainers full of specimen lines of amplification. But immediately before his 
account of the specific places of rhetoric, Quintilian feels obliged to make 
what is for us a very interesting distinction: 


I do not use the term ‘place’ in the sense in which it is now commonly understood, 
that is to say in the sense of places directed against extravagant living, adultery, and 
things like that.(9) 


Quintilian had himself used the term in just this sense, and, what is more, 
called such places ‘commonplaces’, in an earlier book of his treatise, when 
he was discussing the written exercises necessary to the training of the 
future orator: 


By commonplaces here I mean those whose function is to denounce vices in gen- 
eral, by attacking a typical adulterer, gambler, or profligate, without attacking par- 
ticular persons.(10) 


Quintilian says that such commonplaces find their application in the law- 
court, when the forensic orator prosecutes or pleads in defence of individ- 
uals. However, their use in a more general training in written composition 
ensured that they survived the collapse of Roman legal practice. By the 
time of Quintilian, the sense of ‘commonplace’ as an essentially moral 
theme proposed for rhetorical amplification was already embedded in the 
curriculum of education. When the fifteenth-century humanists recovered 
Quintilian, they received this sense of ‘commonplace’ along with the rest 
of his usage and along with actual specimens of these school exercises, such 
as the Progymnasmata of a later teacher of rhetoric, Aphthonius. 
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They also received Quintilian’s relatively lucid description of the places 
of artificial memory, and his highly sceptical attitude to the whole enter- 
prise. Quintilian, the man of books and written exercises, has no doubt that 
the most efficient of all mnemonic systems is to memorize what you your- 
self have written down.'? Among what you yourself have written down 
might well be quotations abstracted from books by philosophers and poets, 
accounts of the beliefs of other peoples, sayings of famous citizens, even 
proverbs, reserved for insertion into pieces of your own composition.(11) 
Quoting from an accredited source was, as we have seen already in the 
Topica of Cicero, a recognized line of argument, an auctoritas. And, more 
than that, inserted quotations, especially in verse, display one’s learning and 
divert one’s audience with passages of poetic delight.(12) Quintilian re- 
commends his pupils to learn by heart such loci (in the sense of selected pas- 
sages to be adduced as auctoritates). This will train their memory, form their 
style in imitation of the best authors by an unconscious process of absorp- 
tion, provide an abundant treasure house of vocabulary, patterns of sen- 
tence structure, and figurative expressions, and enable them to acquire a 
happy knack with quotations.(13) These are the ideas and these are the 
words that the early humanist pedagogues will make their own. What is 
missing as yet are the practical details. Quintilian does not expatiate further 
on method. There is no advice about exactly how these passages are to be 
excerpted, stored for use, and reproduced. Nevertheless, the terrain is 
marked for future development, and for future debate. For, just as we have 
seen Quintilian anticipate objections to the indiscriminate use of prepre- 
pared places, now he forewarns of a recurrent problem with inserted quo- 
tation: how does the writer make quoted passages his own? what room 
remains for individual talent? 


Arguments drawn from outside [i.e. received ready-made, rather than discovered 
by the writer for himself, and here Quintilian is referring specifically to inserted 
quotations] are in themselves useless, unless the speaker's own native talent (inge- 
nium) is brought into play to apply them advantageously to the matter of his dis- 
course. (V. xi. 44) 


Perhaps about fifty years before Quintilian, the processes of extraction 
and reproduction had been analysed by Seneca in terms which veer 
between the descriptive and the prescriptive. Again, the actual operations 
involved are but dimly perceived, but what is overwhelmingly present is 
metaphor. One of the most marked features about the Early Modern com- 
monplace-book is that it is bound to a language code comprised of certain 


12 For Quintilian’s description of a house of memory and his doubts about the possibility of using 
memory-places and memory-images for memorizing verbal discourse (he concedes that it may have 
some use for learning lists of objects), see Institutio, x1. il. 17-33. 
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basic metaphors. Over the years there are amplifications and accretions, but 
the self-identifying language of the commonplace-book, the language of 
title-pages, introductions, and prefaces, self-description, theory, and 
defence, is this immediately recognizable metaphorical code, of which the 
most influential classical exemplar is found in the eighty-fourth of Seneca’s 
Epistulae morales. Because it is a progenitor of such importance, the passage 
must be paraphrased and quoted at length.(14) 

“We should imitate bees’, writes Seneca in this highly self-reflexive para- 
graph about imitation (he is imitating many who had said it before). We 
should roam at random, gather from flowers most suitable for making 
honey, and then collect and arrange what we have won into a honeycomb 
of receptacles. Seneca then immediately gathers a line from Virgil and 
places it appositely. Next he explores and opens up his metaphor. How is 
the honey produced? Is it produced by the flower, so that the bee’s func- 
tion is solely to collect and assemble it? Or is it the activity of the bee, the 
assembling and arranging, together with some special excretion proper to 
the bee itself, which turns nectar into honey and makes out of diversity one 
perfect whole? To resolve the metaphor: 


We should imitate bees and we should keep in separate compartments whatever 
we have collected from our diverse reading, for things conserved separately keep 
better. Then, diligently applying all the resources of our native talent, we should 
mingle all the various nectars we have tasted, and turn them into a single sweet 
substance, in such a way that, even if it is apparent where it originated, it appears 
quite different from what it was in its original state. 


The language of metaphor is unavoidable. It lures Seneca back into code, 
and the actual fabrication of his honey remains a secret of nature. More 
familiar perhaps are the workings of our own bodies. A second metaphor, 
taken from the human digestive system, reminds us that food remains an 
inert lump and cannot invigorate the body and renew the blood unless it 
undergoes a process of transformation. So, too, when we feed our minds, 
what we take in must be digested and assimilated, else our memories may 
grow, but not our natural capacities. So let us make our own what we 
ingest, making a single product out of a diversity of materials. This intesti- 
nal metaphor, destined to frequent regurgitation in writing about literary 
imitation, has less potential than the even more ubiquitous bees. The sense 
of careful arrangement is lost, and in order to make the point about cam- 
ouflaging one’s borrowings, Seneca is obliged to come out a little further 
from behind the screen of metaphor: 


Our mind should carefully conceal all that has helped it, and only put on show the 
finished product. Even if there is a clear resemblance between yourself and some 
writer whom you so admire that he is deeply engraved in you, I would that you 
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resemble him as a son, not as a portrait: a portrait is a dead thing, not a living like- 
ness. “What do you mean? That it should be impossible to detect whose style you 
are imitating, whose arguments, whose ideas?’ I do believe that it is possible for 
them not to be detected if the writer has great talent and has put his own stamp on 
all the things he has taken from his various models, with the result that the end 
product is a coherent whole. 


Seneca then returns to fully orchestrated metaphor, this time of individual 
voices merged in a choir. And how is this undifferentiated harmony to be 
achieved? By living a life of asceticism and moral self-restraint . 

Subsequent reworkings of this passage from Seneca usually break off at 
this point. Reading the original, we are reminded that, carefully crafted 
though it is, this is an epistula moralis to a private individual, and not a trea- 
tise on the public art ofrhetoric. Locus was a technical term in rhetoric and 
dialectic, and Seneca does not use it once in this discussion of the individ- 
ual as reader and writer. The link between this passage and the theory of 
places would probably have seemed extremely tenuous to contemporaries 
of Quintilian and Seneca. For the Renaissance understanding of common- 
places it was to be crucial. 


Places in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages 


For the Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, the best known recasting 
of Seneca’s bee metaphor was to be found in the preface to the Saturnalia 
of Macrobius, dating from about AD 400. The context is already significant. 
The Saturnalia is neither rhetorical treatise nor private letter. The scene is 
set for a small group of like-minded friends, a cultured élite, to exchange 
erudite information and note down things worthy to be remembered. 
Gathering and preserving are the paramount activities, and all Macrobius’s 
ideas about reproduction are subordinate to them. His primary interven- 
tion as author is to arrange his material, gathered indiscriminately from a 
variety of sources, from different historical periods, on a diversity of 
themes. What originated primarily as annotation to his reading of Virgil, 
notes jotted down at random to help his memory, has been transformed 
from a shapeless mass into an ordered amd manageable body of retrievable 
information.(15) This is the author as compiler and transmitter. 

It is not just information that he transmits. The things (res) found in his 
reading are as often as not relayed in the very words (verba) used by his 
authors. Macrobius is most particular in specifying that his work is not an 
exercise in style (elocutio), but a collection of things from the past worth 
knowing, and therefore most appropriately expressed either in their origi- 
nal formulation, which best preserves the history of the concept purveyed, 
or else paraphrased in his own words with a view to clarity.(16) He then 
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goes on to authenticate his procedure by doing just that, generalizing from 
his own practice in words which are largely the words of Seneca, but inter- 
spersed with paraphrase doubtless intended to clarify Seneca, but in fact 
putting an interpretative gloss on the original text. 

‘We should imitate bees’, says Macrobius, quoting Seneca directly, but 
not at any point naming the author he is pillaging. Significantly, the bees 
of Macrobius are gatherers from flowers, collectors and arrangers, but the 
production of honey, which for Seneca was the purpose of their activity, is 
omitted or, at the very least, marginalized in Macrobius’s incomplete tran- 
scription of his original.(17) The notion of transmuting one’s gatherings 
into a new substance is almost obliterated by the emphasis Macrobius gives 
to the process of ordering and arranging the collected material. His change 
of emphasis is engineered precisely by repeating, reordering, and para- 
phrasing Seneca’s own words, so that now we read that the new, unified 
whole envisaged by Seneca is simply the product of its ordered parts. The 
capacity to separate the constituents and reassemble them (distinctio) dis- 
places creative talent (Seneca’s ingenium) as the crucial factor in the opera- 
tion.(18) What interests Macrobius is the relation of the gathered parts to 
the whole, not the problem of how the new author is to make his bor- 
rowings his own. The new composition is new by virtue of its rearrange- 
ment of elements whose traces are easily identified by a cultured reader, 
even while they combine to make a new compound.'? His own unac- 
knowledged, but clearly recognizable reworkings of Seneca are both 
medium and message. 

The attitude of Macrobius towards the texts from which he gathers is 
very different from Seneca’s uninhibited appropriation of family posses- 
sions. Macrobius makes a point of informing his reader that Latin is a for- 
eign language for him.(19) This distancing is important, and from the early 
Middle Ages to the end of Neo-Latin it will be a constant factor in the rela- 
tionship between the dominant, Latin culture and those who use, promote, 
and extend it. His uneasy position as a knowledgeable alien explains much 
of Macrobius’s particular reading of the locus he excerpts from Seneca. An 
exaggerated respect for the language which is not quite his own, the ‘nativa 
Romani oris elegantia’ which he hears, but cannot quite reproduce, makes 
of him a collector and a conserver, reluctant to remould and recycle. 
Even though he repeats Seneca’s digestion image, he specifies that the end- 
product of this digestion is an orderly arrangement of the input, and omits 
Seneca’s injunction to ‘make it our own’ and ‘put one’s own stamp on 


1 Macrobius makes a slight, but telling, alteration to Seneca’s phrase, ‘ut etiam si apparuerit, unde 
sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum est, appareat’, which becomes ‘ut etiam si quid 
apparuerit unde sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum noscetur appareat’ (1, Praef., 6), 
and omits Seneca’s claim that the individual with real talent can conceal all trace of his models. 
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it’.(20) Macrobius does not provide a system for storing and retrieving his 
gathered quotations, any more than the rhetoricians had done, but his stress 
on collection and distribution, and his insistence on keeping the actual 
words of his excerpted passages in play, attend subsequent readings of the 
bee metaphor so beloved of commonplace-book editors. Macrobius’s sense 
of alienation from his cultural heritage makes him a conservationist, not 
only of the words of past writers, but also of things. His collections of quo- 
tations are a way of revisiting past places, furnishing the memory, and 
reconstructing a cultural entity from an ordered array of separate items. 
Quotations from respected authors, which for Cicero and Quintilian had 
been reinforcing ploys in rhetorical discourse, pleasant diversions, or styl- 
istic training-grounds, now become modes of structuring a universe, intel- 
lectual moves in the recovery and precarious conservation of a vanishing 
ideology.'* 

The concern of writers in Late Antiquity to organize and conserve the 
vast intellectual resources at their disposal can also be read into the activity 
of Boethius, a far more profound thinker than Macrobius. His most influ- 
ential works on commonplaces, dating from the first quarter of the sixth 
century, were his commentary on the Topica of Cicero and his De differen- 
tiis topicis, in which he set himself the novel task of working out a synthe- 
sis between the topical theories of Aristotle and Cicero, and defining the 
relationship between places as they were understood in logical use and 
places in rhetoric. Boethius returns us to the mainstream of classical think- 
ing about the commonplaces. Our meander into the flowery fields of quo- 
tation-gathering would have seemed a very minor diversion to the 
philosophers and rhetoricians of Antiquity. It is only much later that it dis- 
covers itself to be a major artery in the life history of the commonplace- 
book. Boethius has no interest in the place as auctoritas (he calls it the 
weakest of all lines of argument), and it is both symptomatic and significant 
that his works on places, while containing plenty of made-up examples of 
propositions for analysis, are devoid of illustrative quotation from sources 
other than his primary philosophical texts. 

Boethius derives his definition of places from the Topics of Aristotle, or 
more particularly from a now lost commentary on that work by 
Themistius, and from the Topica of Cicero. His sole focus is on locus as a 
mechanism of proof in argument, and his exposition is systematic and rig- 
orous. While adopting Cicero’s definition of place as ‘sedes argumenti’, he 


14 The place of Macrobius in the history of Renaissance ideas about literary imitation is analysed in 
G. W. Pigman, ‘Versions of Imitation in the Renaissance’, Renaissance Quarterly, 33 (1980), 1-32; for 
other accounts of the history of the ‘bee’ similitude, see J. von Stackelberg, ‘Das Bienengleichnis: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der literarischen Imitatio', Romanische Forschungen, 68 (1956), 271-93; H. F. 
Fullenwider, ‘Das Mellificium: die Honigmanufaktur als Anthologie-Gattung der Neulateinischen 
Literatur’, Humanistica lovaniensia, 33 (1984), 135—44. 
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makes a distinction between two types of locus, loci which he calls maximal 
propositions (maximae propositiones) and loci which he calls the differentiae of 
maximal propositions.'?” Maximal propositions are self-evident truths, uni- 
versal generalizations, the sorts of proposition which provide the formulae 
for the major premisses of syllogisms. Differentiae are the different classes of 
maximal propositions, divided into groups according to the rule of infer- 
ence being employed.(22) In the second and third books of the De differen- 
tiis topicis Boethius gives an exhaustive catalogue of these different clusters 
of places as he found them described in Themistius and in the Topica of 
Cicero, and he works out a synthesis between the two systems. These 
places are patterns of valid induction, paradigms of logically watertight rela- 
tionships between genus and species, whole and parts, cause and effect, 
rules of inference from definition, similarity and difference, adjuncts, 
antecedents, and consequents. They are well-ordered mechanisms for find- 
ing dialectical arguments in order to supply the middle term for moving 
towards the conclusion of a syllogistic train of reasoning. Clearly, for 
Boethius, place theory is pre-eminently part of logic, and, indeed, the first 
three books of the De differentiis topicis were to be a major source of dialec- 
tical theory later in the Middle Ages and a standard textbook for logic stud- 
ies in medieval universities. Their language is the language of logic, 
abstract, technical, deliberately distanced from ordinary usage, and cut off 
from any cultural reference or historical context. 

However, Boethius had not only set himself the task of conflating 
Aristotle and Cicero on places. He also proposes to define the relationship 
between dialectic and rhetoric, and this is the subject of Book IV of the De 
differentiis topicis. The primary difference between the two lies in their sub- 
ject-matter. Dialectic is concerned only with theses, that is to say, the ques- 
tions it debates (quaestiones) are treated only in abstract and general terms, 
without reference to particular persons or circumstances (example: should 
a man marry?). Rhetoric, on the other hand, deals with hypotheses, ques- 
tions debated in the light of their attendant circumstances and with refer- 
ence to individuals and to particularities of time and place (example: should 
Cato marry?). Rhetorical discourse is prompted by implicit interrogatives 
directing its argument to the specificities of who? what? where? when? 
why? how? by what aid? Where rhetoric does use generalities, it is to apply 
them to some particular case. Other differences between the two types of 
discourse are that dialectic functions within the constraints of question and 
answer, whereas rhetoric is continuous; and dialectic works through com- 


'5 In the commentary on Cicero, Boethius suggests that the distinction between the two types of 
place is what separates Cicero’s theory from Aristotle’s. (21) However, in the De differentiis topicis, 
Boethius devotes Books II and III to a comparison and synthesis between the differentiae, as they are 
defined in the commentary of Themistius on Aristotle, and the differentiae as described by Cicero. 
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plete syllogisms, whereas rhetoric can draw inferences by way of 
enthymemes, a more summary and less rigorous mode of argument.(23)!6 
From his definition of the scope and matter of rhetorical discourse, 
Boethius makes important distinctions about the places of argument essen- 
tial to inventio in both his disciplines. Dialectical and rhetorical places are 
strictly analogous, but they are applied to different ends. In dialectic, argu- 
ment is entirely directed to generalities, and the modes of argument, the 
places, deal in pure abstractions. So, in dialectical disputation, an argument 
from similitude will be based on the quality of similitude. But in rhetoric, 
whose proper field is the particularity of circumstance, places of argument 
will be applied to specific persons and things, and will have a much more 
narrow range. The rhetorician’s argument from similarity will be taken 
from a specific case, from something which has the quality of similarity. (24) 
Even so, the rhetorician’s argument is a particular case of the general prin- 
ciple, and general principles of inference are the places of dialectic. The 
conclusion is that rhetoric is a subset of dialectic, more limited in scope, in 
that its proper realm of operation is the particular, whereas dialectic deals 
in universals. (25) 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the fourth book of the De dif- 
ferentiis topicis, separated from the other three, seems to have had great cur- 
rency as a textbook on rhetoric, rivalling, and sometimes replacing the De 
inventione and the Ad Herennium in the university curriculum. The concept 
of rhetoric it promoted was radically different from that of Cicero. 
Boethius’s highly schematic discussion of the subject removes rhetoric 
from the ‘real world’ (where, indeed, it had very minimal significance in 
the sixth century), decontextualizes it, dismisses its audience, and cuts off 
all historical and cultural reference from it. The fourth book of the De 
differentiis topicis both generated and confirmed the medieval subordination 
of rhetoric to logic, which gave to the notion of place an almost exclusively 
logical sense. The places of rhetoric became special instances of the rules of 
inference proper to propositional logic, and the history of the theory of 
places, both rhetorical and dialectical, from Boethius up until the end of the 
fifteenth century, can to a large extent be subsumed under the history of 
logical propositions and modalities.'7 Rhetoric was subordinated to dialec- 
tic, and dialectic itself became incorporated into logic. The ancient disci- 
pline of dialectic as the art of reasoning from probable premisses, that is 
to say, from generally accepted opinions, and of sustaining an argument 


16 The terminology Boethius uses here was not new, but his application of it to the distinction he 
proposes between dialectic and rhetoric was innovative and influential. | 

17 See e.g. E. Stump, ‘Topics: Their Development and Absorption into Consequences’, in 
Kretzmann et al. (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, 273-99, and other chapters 
in that book; also, ©. Bird, ‘The Tradition of the Logical Topics: Aristotle to Ockham’, JHI 23 (1962), 
307-23; N. J. Green-Pedersen, The Tradition of the Topics in the Middle Ages (Munich, 1984). 
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without self-contradiction is not exactly what is meant by the logic of the 
medieval Schoolmen. Their logic aimed at the derivation of true conclu- 
sions from incontrovertible premisses. The art of reasoning by dialectical 
places was a very weak strain of the formal logic constructed by medieval 
philosophers to prove the truth of propositions. Rhetoric, with its involve- 
ment with particulars, had even less status in a hierarchy of disciplines 
whose apex was universal Truth itself. Within the formal logic of the later 
Middle Ages, loci (or maximal propositions) are axiomatic rules of neces- 
sary inference. In the language of the logic books, they are couched in a 
Latin which is in effect a highly technical meta-language for talking about 
mental operations, and which insulates them from the world of particular 
things and the universe of cultural reference.!8 

Medieval logic may have followed Boethius in appropriating the places 
for its own purposes, but the bees of Macrobius were still busy in other 
fields of medieval Latin culture. John of Salisbury, in the mid-twelfth cen- 
tury, can talk both languages, the abstract language of Latinized Aristotelian 
logic in the Metalogicon and the metaphorical flowery language of Seneca 
and Macrobius in the Policraticus. He can also talk the metaphorical lan- 
guage of cultural digestion, but in the context of dietary prescriptions 
which give it an altogether different smack. Some foods, he says, can be 
digested with profit, others are expelled with great force, some suit those 
of a strong constitution, and others benefit the weak: 


Just so, in books there are some things which are of benefit to all, provided those 
things are picked out with due discrimination to ensure that they contain nothing 
which is not edifying to faith and morals . . . Some things a good mind will 
instinctively evacuate, others it will digest to nourish its moral life and its command 
of language . . . There is scarcely anything written in which the judicious reader 
will not find ideas or words only fit for rejection. It is safer and more circumspect 
to read Catholic books, and rather dangerous to expose simple minds to pagan lit- 
erature; but it is very advantageous for those strong in faith to exercise themselves 
in both. For the painstaking perusal of individual books makes one very learned, 
and the careful choice of better books makes one very virtuous.(26) 


Into this context of the moral censorship of reading matter, John intro- 
duces the floating bee passage: 


For, as we read in the book entitled Saturnalia and in Seneca’s letters to Lucilius, 
we should as it were imitate bees . . .(27) 


18 For more extended discussions of Boethius on places and his role in the history of rhetoric, see 
M. C. Leff, ‘Boethius, De differentiis topicis, Book IV’, in Murphy (ed.), Medieval Eloquence, 3-24; 
Boethius, De differentiis topicis, ed. and trans. E. Stump (Ithaca, NY, 1978); M. Cogan, ‘Rodolphus 
Agricola and the Semantic Revolutions of the History of Invention’, Rhetorica, 2 (1984), 163-94. 
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Unlike Macrobius, however, John identifies his sources. The quoted pas- 
sage, the auctoritas, is all the more authoritative if it is ascribed to an author. 
There is also an element of showmanship here, because John does not in 
fact quote Seneca at all at this point, but demonstrates that he is a very 
knowing reader, recognizing in Macrobius’s text both the new product and 
the parts which build it, just as Macrobius himself envisaged his reader 
should. John reproduces Macrobius word for word down to the end of the 
second colon of the digestion simile (‘at cum ex eo quod erant [alimenta] 
mutata sunt, tum demum in vires et sanguinem transeunt’), but with two 
points of divergence. Macrobius’s phrase, ‘We [I] shall put into writing 
whatever we have acquired from our varied reading, in such a way that the 
act of writing arranges it in order and makes it a coherent whole’, is trans- 
formed by John into ‘Whatever we have acquired from our varied reading, 
let us convert to the benefit of virtue, in such a way that our rational judge- 
ment arranges it all into a coherent order of things to be done’.(28) Into the 
cultural gathering, John injects a moral, and not just a formal order, re- 
directing the bees’ work, just as he had, more extensively, reconstituted the 
digestion metaphor. The stress on ordering what has been collected is still 
paramount, but ‘ordering’ for John involves selection and suppression, 
with the health of the Christian soul as the only criterion. The notion of a 
new work to be produced by incorporating the fruits of one’s reading, 
whether by transmutation, or by accumulation and organization, may 
linger in our memories of Seneca and Macrobius, but has all but vanished 
from John’s text. The transformation (or ‘conversion’) of his gathered 
material is effected by arranging it to fit categories and patterns dictated by 
Christian morality. 

John exemplifies this at the second of his two diversions from the text of 
Macrobius. Where Macrobius (repeating the exact words of Seneca) talks 
of digested material being turned into a source of strength and into blood 
(‘in vires et sanguinem’), John talks only of strength, and continues imme- 
diately: ‘for blood is separated off by divine command, for the avoidance 
of sin’. This allusion to biblical texts (the decrees of the Pentateuch and of 
the First Council of the Church) is not only juxtaposed with the quotation 
from Macrobius, but an order is imposed in which Macrobius has to give 
place, for this allusion marks the point of departure from the text of 
Macrobius. The rest of John’s chapter is composed largely of quotations, 
assembled from the Bible and St Jerome and from pagan authors (an allu- 
sion to an opinion of Plato, Pythagoras quoted from the speech given him 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Virgil in two lines from his third eclogue, a refer- 
ence to the apples of the Hesperides). They do not function as stylistic 
models, nor, primarily, as cultural layering, nor as mechanisms of textual 
recall. They are auctoritates used to prove a point, but not simply by virtue 
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of apposite quotation or accumulation. Their meaning is constructed by an 
interpretative reading which deliberately distorts their original sense and 
reconstitutes them as integrated parts of a new signifying whole. The pro- 
scription against consuming blood is immediately followed by a cognate 
biblical reference, to St Peter being commanded to kill and eat unclean 
meats. John deliberately reads against the normal interpretation of this pas- 
sage (the reception of the Gentiles into the Church), to make it conform 
to his present purpose and illustrate his point that, whereas the errors of the 
pagans must be put to silence, their teachings are not all to be 
shunned.(29)'!? Later, John reverts from his variation on the digestion 
metaphor to the flower gardens of the bees. He weaves a coherent pattern 
out of the fount of wisdom in Genesis 3: 10, which waters the garden and 
the whole earth, both Christian and pagan; a quotation from Virgil, which 
warns youth againt snakes lurking in fields of flowers (Eclogues, iii. 92-3); 
and the fable of the apples of the gardens of the Hesperides, which cannot 
be eaten unless the dragon is killed. But sense is made of this pattern only 
by what he has previously called rational judgement (rationis iudicium), 
which in operation we clearly see to be the interpretative faculty which 
imposes meaningful order on his collection of disparate quotations by 
translating them into a coherent message ‘in usum virtutis’.(30) Virgil’s two 
lines are wrested from context and applied to the dangerous flower gardens 
of pagan literature by verbal play with ‘qui legitis flores’ (those who 
pluck/read flowers/excerpts), prompted by carefully orchestrated proxim- 
ity with the quotation from Macrobius; and Virgil’s snake lies within the 
vicinity of the garden of Eden implied by the reference to the rivers of 
Genesis. The dragon in the garden of the Hesperides comes within the 
same ambit, and the fruit cannot be won save by a knight allegorically 
armed with the strength of Holy Scripture. 

The very few editions of John of Salisbury’s Policraticus in the first 
decades of the printing era (perhaps not many more than three) might sug- 
gest that it had little direct influence in the Renaissance. But John’s adap- 
tation of Macrobius signals the highly sophisticated and highly 
self-conscious modes by which medieval writers, especially writers of 
Latin, used quotations from ancient authors to assimilate ancient culture. 
Various features of his adaptation remain constant until the shift in interests 
and language which we associate with humanism, and not all disappear 
entirely even then. Most marked among medieval principles for appropri- 
ating and assimilating classical texts are: selectivity, which is content to use 


19 John literally rewrites his text before he reinterprets it. Nearly every word of the Vulgate is 
replaced by a synonym. His reinterpretation depends on a coalescence between this text (Acts 10: 
12-13) and the text of the decree of the First Council of the Church (Acts 15: 29), which forbids blood 
and things strangled. 
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pre-selected, pre-digested compilations of extracts; accommodation to a moral 
code which is not always that to which the quotations themselves make refer- 
ence; interpretative grids which are usually either constructed from intercon- 
necting verbal parallels between the classical quotations and verses from 
Scripture, or they are imposed by templates taken over from systems of alle- 
gorical interpretation devised after the classical period itself. The extracts from 
ancient texts are cut loose from their cultural roots and implanted into a for- 
eign matrix of allusions and verbal game-playing, and into a lexicon which, 
while still Latin, is essentially a different linguistic universe. 

Different, too, was the universe into which the theologians of the 
Middle Ages introduced quotations from ancient writers. With the views 
of St Thomas Aquinas on places we return to Boethius’s systematization of 
dialectic and rhetoric, and we encounter the typical medieval paradigm of 
logical disputation, the quaestio. St Thomas adopts the Ciceronian category 
of authoritative quotation as a place of argument, auctoritas as locus ‘ad 
faciendam fidem’ (Cicero, Topica, xx. 78). His major theoretical discussion 
of the role and validity of the opinions of the ancients in theological 
enquiry appears early in the Summa theologiae, in a section entitled Loci the- 
ologici, when he is discussing whether theological argument is probative. It 
comes in answer to an objection brought against argumentative procedures 
employed in defence of sacred doctrine which are based on the citation of 
authoritative texts.2° The objection itself cites Boethius to the effect that 
arguments based on quoted opinions are the weakest of all the available 
lines of dialectical argument, and concludes, therefore, that they are 
unsuited to the ‘dignity’ of theology.?! St Thomas in his reply unpacks the 
objection, to distinguish between quotation from Scripture and quotation 
from other sorts of authorities. Quotation from Scripture is a valid and effi- 
cacious mode of theological argument, because Scripture is the record of 
divine revelation, and the Christian religion is founded on divine revela- 
tion.(31) The (pagan) ‘philosophers’ may also have knowledge of truth, but 
by natural reason, not by divine revelation. Their writings may, therefore, 
be used as a testimony to the truth in theological argumentation. 
Nevertheless, and here St Thomas is using very precise terminology 
adapted from Cicero by way of Boethius, such loci are extrinsic, drawn 
from outside (i.e. they are not inherent in the nature of theology itself, as 
is evidence drawn from accounts of divine revelation). Moreover, being 
opinions reached by the processes of natural reason, they must be classed as 
probabilities, as distinct from necessary truths. Auctoritates drawn from 


20 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae: Latin Text and English Translation, i, ed. and trans. 


T. Gilby (London, 1964), ra. 1, 8. ad 2. = 
21 Summa Theologiae, ed. Gilby, i. 28; Boethius, De differentiis topicis, in Migne, Patrologia latina, 64, 
col. 1199. 
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Christian writing other than Scripture have an intermediate status, intrin- 
sic to theology itself, but only probable.(32) 

St Thomas, and other scholastic theologians as well, integrated the logi- 
cal places into their expositions of the procedure and contents of system- 
atic theological enquiry. The term loci theologici was established by the 
medieval writers, although it was not until the time of Reformist contro- 
versy that argument by ‘places’ became the dominant mode of theological 
writing. However, it was the medieval scholastic theologians, trained in 
Boethian dialectic and in the sophisticated logic which grew from the 
recovery of Aristotle in the twelfth century, who not only made places part 
of the vocabulary of theological debate, but linked the places indissolubly 
with proof texts, quotations from recognized authorities which under- 
pinned each argument advanced. Quotations from the Bible had a logical 
force, a truth status, that no other excerpted texts could have claimed 
before. This redounded to the credit of quotations from other authors, 
especially authors from the cultural canon enshrined in the university cur- 
riculum and accessible only after a linguistic initiation reserved for the edu- 
cated élite. Textual excerpts became valuable intellectual capit2!, as well as 
the cultural and literary resource they were for an author like John of 
Salisbury. At the same time, like John, St Thomas conceives of the order- 
ing of his quotations not just in terms of composition and demonstration, 
but in terms of value. There is a hierarchy, descending from the self- 
evident, necessary truth of Scripture to the lower-order, probable truths of 
the pagan philosophers. St Thomas’s integrated theological and dialectical 
system makes the establishment of a hierarchy of authority a relatively sim- 
ple matter. The religious disputes of the sixteenth century were to threaten 
this order with disarray, at just the same period when, in other areas of dis- 
course, the moral prescriptions and accommodations of a John of Salisbury 
ceased to make historical or linguistic sense. 

However, there was a historical continuum. The notion of the ‘places’ 
inherited by educationists and writers of the sixteenth century was an amal- 
gam of the classical and the medieval; of ancient rhetoric restored, reval- 
ued, and rewritten by humanists; of ancient logic reworked by the 
scholastics; of patterns of composition modelled in imitation of classical 
writers, and modelled in opposition to medieval Latin. So far, we have 
looked, selectively, at some of the very diverse theories of place available at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and caught some of the metamor- 
phoses of metaphors for collection and reproduction which will continue 
to be the very flexible language of commonplace-books. But theory and 
definition were by no means all that was available. Prior to the sixteenth 
century there is plenty of evidence for the practice of assembling and 
arranging excerpted quotations, and for their role in dialectical and rhetor- 
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ical amplification, that is to say, their use as places of argument. A history 
of the Renaissance commonplace-book must seek its origins in the evi- 
dence of not dissimilar books written in the later Middle Ages. However, 
the commonplace-book’s prehistory will not be a linear narrative, because 
we must weave into it information to be ascertained from the publishing 
history of those same medieval books in the first fifty years or so of the 
printing era. From this it is possible to guess which of them were mar- 
ketable commodities at precisely the period when the commonplace-book 
was acquiring its characteristic form and function. By noting which of our 
medieval texts survived into print, for how long, and in what guise, we can 
get some sense of the points at which medieval habits of mind were pro- 
longed into the later fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, and also of the 
points of disconnection, where the culture which was to form the context 
of the commonplace-book defined itself by discarding, misunderstanding, 
or redrafting the testimony to its past. 


2 Medieval Prehistory 


Florilegia 
Flower-collecting and elementary schooling 


The name ‘commonplace-book’ does not seem to occur before the six- 
teenth century, but the thing itself had been evolving at least since the time 
of John of Salisbury.' It is not to the genealogy of ‘places’ that we must first 
look for the ancestors of commonplace-books, but to the other line of 
descent we have been following, the path of flower-gathering. The collec- 
tions of quotations from classical authors which begin to proliferate in the 
twelfth century were generally entitled ‘flowers’, flores philosophorum or 
flores auctorum, or, to use the term adopted by modern historians, florilegia 
(flower-collections). The survival of these manuscript compilations has 
been haphazard, but just occasionally we can glimpse one in the making, 
as is the case with an embryonic collection of excerpts mainly taken from 
the Aeneid, reported in a manuscript from the early years of the fifteenth 
century.? What the writer is doing here is interesting. On the whole, he 
merely writes out lines taken in the order in which they appear in the text, 
without any indication of the reason why he has selected them, but now 
and then he groups short passages under a general head, ‘De fuga’, ‘De 
navigio’, ‘De audacia’. This uncertainty about principles of arrangement 


* Collections of quotations, more or less systematically ordered, had certainly been compiled in Late 
Antiquity, as one might expect from the evidence provided by Seneca and Macrobius. If they had any 
influence on the florilegia of the Middle Ages and their subsequent transformations, it was extremely 
remote, mediated perhaps by Arabic works like the 11th-cent. compilation which became the Liber 
philosophorum moralium antiquorum, and the philosophical encyclopaedias of ‘Alpharabius’ (Al-Farabi), 
who was a primary authority for Vincent de Beauvais. Knowledge about ancient Greek and Latin com- 
pilations of extracts was available in the preface to the Noctes atticae of Aulus Gellius, but manuscripts of 
that work were few before the 13th cent. and not common until the 1sth. In addition, the works to 
which Aulus Gellius refers, and, indeed, his own work, were miscellanies arranged at random, ‘ordine 
rerum fortuito’, The titles he quotes were reused by 16th-cent. compilers as titles for miscellanies, but 
never for commonplace-books. Greek compilations of quotations arranged by topics, like the compi- 
lation of Stobaeus, were not known to Greekless readers, except in extracts, until the middle ofthe 16th 
cent., by which time the commonplace-book was fully formed. Similarly, it seems unlikely that the flo- 
rilegia which certainly did exist in Carolingian times and even earlier would have any direct influence 
on later developments, having been absorbed or overtaken by the more ambitious enterprises of the 
12th cent. and later. An exception to this would be the conservative use in monastic circles of florilegia 
of spiritual writings. For a much more informed and sophisticated account of medieval collections of 
moral sayings than I am able to give here, see B. Taylor, ‘Medieval Proverb Collections: The West 
European Tradition’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 55 (1992), 19-35. 

* P. Hefti, ‘La Formation d’un humaniste au début du XVe siècle en France’, Romania, 92 (1971), 
289-325. 
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reflects what had been happening in florilegia in the previous two hundred 
and fifty years or so. 

The larger medieval florilegia, even if they originated as private collec- 
tions like the one we have just mentioned, soon entered the public domain. 
Like the future commonplace-book, the florilegium had an ambivalent sta- 
tus, and functioned in both a private and a public context. In the case of 
commonplace-books, this duality is more visible because the advent of 
printing made a clear distinction in their means of production and in their 
methods of circulation. In the case of the medieval compilations, and in 
particular the ones called Florilegium gallicum and Florilegium angelicum, the 
large number of manuscripts which survive from the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and even fifteenth centuries attest their status as public docu- 
ments.? The Florilegium gallicum contained extracts from about forty ancient 
authors, prose-writers, and poets; the Florilegium angelicum had excerpts 
from about half that number, all prose-writers and including a minority of 
early Christian authors. Both compilations seem to originate in France 
(almost certainly at Orléans) in the twelfth century, the time and the loca- 
tion of that surge of interest in literary discourse and its cultural foundations 
which has been termed an early ‘Renaissance’. Their contemporary, John 
of Salisbury, had characterized the ‘activity of the quotation-collector as 
morally led selection and as arrangement. In the twelfth century and, in 
many examples, for the next two hundred years as well, florilegia were 
invariably arranged by author, with extracts listed in the order in which 
they occurred in the original text. The compiler gleaned as he read, usu- 
ally noting the book or play from which he culled his harvest of morally 
sententious quotations, in some instances interrupting his transcription to 
insert brief indicators as to the subject (or, rather, the overall moral tenor) 
of a short sequence of passages. So, in the Florilegium gallicum, brief synopses 
may signal where Terence is talking ‘contra maledicos’, ‘de temperentia’, 


3 This survey of medieval florilegia is necessarily highly selective. It is based on information about the 
largest and most influential florilegia contained in B. L. Ullman, ‘Tibullus in the Medieval Florilegia’, 
Classical Philology, 23 (1928), 128—74; B. L. Ullman, ‘Classical Authors in Certain Medieval Florilegia’, 
Classical Philology, 27 (1932), 1-42; J. Hamacher, ‘Florilegium Gallicum’: Prolegomena und Edition der 
Exzerpte von Petron bis Cicero ‘De Oratore’ (Frankfurt a. M., 1975); R. H. Rouse and M. A. Rouse, ‘The 
Florilegium Angelicum: Its Origin, Content and Influence’, in J. J. G. Alexander and M. T. Gibson (eds.), 
Medieval Leaming and Literature: Essays Presented to R. W. Hunt (Oxford, 1976), 66-114; R. Burton, 
Classical Poets in the ‘Florilegium Gallicum’ (Frankfurt a. M., 1983); see also, E. M. Sanford, “The Use of 
Classical Latin Authors in the Libri Manuales’, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, 55 (1924), 190-248; A. Gagner, Florilegium gallicanum: Untersuchungen und Texte zur 
Geschichte der mittellateinischen Florilegienliteratur (Lund, 1936); G. Ranstrand, Querolusstudien (Stockholm, 
1951); P. Delhaye, ‘Florilèges médiévaux d'éthique’, in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, v (Paris, 1964), cols. 
460-75; R. H. Rouse, ‘Florilegia and Latin Classical Authors in Twelfth and Thirteenth-Century 
Orléans’, Viator, 10 (1979), 131-60; B. Munk Olsen, ‘Les Florilèges d’auteurs classiques’, in Les Genres 
littéraires dans les sources théologiques et philosophiques médiévales: définition, critique et exploitation (Louvain- 
la Neuve, 1982), 151-64; M. J. Carruthers, The Book of Memory (Cambridge, 1990), deals sporadically 
with the connections between florilegia and medieval memory systems. 
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‘de socialitate’, but these only serve to sharpen apprehension, they do not 
disturb the process of excerpting along the run of the text. 

Examination of some large florilegia has revealed that the arrangement of 
authors is not as random as might appear.* There are correlations between 
the sequence of authors in some of the florilegia and lists in various medieval 
pedagogic texts which name school authors, and place them in ascending 
order of difficulty. This gives a very public dimension to these compila- 
tions, and aligns them with a fairly generally accepted, if by no means uni- 
versal, programme of initiation into the language and thought patterns of 
literate culture. There is also the implication that curricular texts may have 
been introduced to a class by way of extracts, perhaps accompanied by a 
brief moral rubric, and presented more or less as if they were continuous. 
This would have been entirely in line with the classroom practice implied 
by the clutch of elementary textbooks which seem to have become fairly 
standard by the beginning of the fifteenth century, if not earlier, and which 
were to endure far longer than the florilegia. In the later Middle Ages, and 
in some places well into the sixteenth century, the young boy’s first expe- 
rience of school Latin was the constant repetition and sometimes the tran- 
scribing of lines taken from compilations of morally edifying verses. Some 
of these laid claim to be the quoted sayings of a major author, like the 
Disticha Catonis, with which one invariably started.’ Others were more like 
a continuous run of versified proverbs thrown together at random, under- 
neath which one can occasionally catch faint echoes of some classical ana- 
logue. This is especially true of the Liber parabolarum, ascribed to the 
twelfth-century poet, Alanus de Insulis, in which moral sentiments are cast 
in the form of series of discrete similitudes, obviously aimed at inculcat- 
ing the rudiments of figurative expression as well as the rudiments of a 
morality of good sense, thrift, self-preservation, and a generally disillu- 
sioned view of humankind. It was, for example, the Parabolae that first 
taught one to repeat the oft told tale that ‘All that glisters is not gold’.(33)® 

4 See esp. Ullman, ‘Classical Authors in Certain Medieval Florilegia’; J. H. McGregor, ‘Ovid at 
School: From the Ninth to the Fifteenth Century’, Classical Folia, 32 (1976), 29-51. 

5 As e.g. in the list of authors to be read ‘sub uno ordine’ given in the 13th-cent. Laborintus of 
Eberhard the German (ll. 599-686): ‘Semita virtutum catus est Cato, regula morum, | Quem metri 
brevitas verba polire vetat.’ Eberhard's complete list of recommended authors, from the most element- 
ary schooltexts to the recondite poetry of Bernardus Silvestris, is to be found in the edition of his 
Laborintus by E. Faral, Les Arts poétiques du XIIe et du XIIe siècle: recherches et documents sur la technique lit- 
téraire du Moyen Age (Paris, 1924), 358-61. For other such lists, and for the place of the elementary 
authors within them, see E. R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. W. R. Trask 
(London, 1953) 48-54; R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries from the Carolingian Age to 
the End of the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1954), 197, 423; P. F. Grendler, Schooling in Renaissance Italy: 
Literacy and Learning, 1300-1600 (Baltimore and London, 1989), 111-14. For the medieval history of 
‘Cato’, see M. Boas, ‘De librorum catonianorum historia atque compositione’, Mnemosyne, 42 (1914), 
17-46. 

© See T. Hunt, ‘Les Paraboles Maistre Alain’, Forum for Modern Language Studies, 21 (1985), 362-75, 
which examines French versions of the Parabolae, including one printed in 1492 and 1535. 
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More closely geared to a specifically Christian morality was the Floretus, for 
which either John of Garland or St Bernard was usually held responsible. 
This little manual of versified instruction on the creed, the command- 
ments, the seven deadly sins, the sacraments, and so on, is very insistent on 
its close relationship with florilegia. Its first lines play remorselessly on the 
theme of flowers, flowers selected from the gardens of the Lord, flowers 
redolent of virtue, flowers which do not fade, collecting not all flowers, but 
the best (‘collegi flores non omnes sed meliores’). 

Long before the sixteenth century, these short compilations had been 
joined with other elementary texts to form the canonical octo auctores of the 
beginners’ class, well attested throughout a great part of Western Europe. 
They were mostly perceived to date from the twelfth century or only a lit- 
tle later, and perceived to be florilegia. The implicit message of this medium 
of elementary instruction was that Latin, the language of learning, came as 
an assemblage of separable quotations which were authoritative, morally 
loaded, and available for extraction and placing in appropriate contexts. 
The octo auctores survived much longer than the florilegia to which they were 
seen to be related. In northern Europe, if not in Italy, they were frequently 
reprinted for school use, especially in France, and were even edited by 
schoolmasters who otherwise seem wedded to a humanist curriculum of 
authors of a much more respectable Latinity.” And this despite the ridicule 
heaped on the eight by a Rabelais and the sneers of a Geofroy Tory in 
respect of their ‘rudité et dure langue . . . plus latineuse que latine, c'est à 
dire, sans élégance, et sans fleur de Rhétorique’.* They seem to have cor- 
responded well enough with other desired paradigms of thought, if not 
with humanist standards of Latin style. 


Encyclopaedic storehouses 


At the time the large florilegia were being compiled and copied they were 
not only a natural bridge between elementary and advanced texts, they 
were themselves progenitors of some of the most ambitious works being 
written. The enormous encyclopaedia of Vincent de Beauvais, the 
Speculum maius, which dates from the mid-thirteenth century, exemplifies 
exactly the use to which the florilegia could be put by an author who 


? For the situation in Italy, see Grendler, Schooling in Renaissance Italy, 197-8; elsewhere, the major 
library catalogues list printings well into the 1530s and beyond, but the later printings seem an exclu- 
sively French phenomenon. Johannes Raenerius edited the collection at Lyons in 1538, presumably for 
the school of La Trinité in that town, where he was a teacher, as well as publishing editions of Datus, 
Valla, and classical Latin authors. Only a year previously, also at Lyons, the commentary on the Floretus 
by Gerson, probably dating from round about 1400, had been reprinted, along with its analysis in terms 
of medieval division and quaestio. 

8 Rabelais, Gargantua, ed. R. Calder and M. A. Screech (Geneva, 1970), ch. 13, 96-8; Geofroy Tory, 
Champ fleury (Paris, 1529), fo. VI". 
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envisages reproduction in the same way as Macrobius and John of 
Salisbury.” Two of the eventual four parts of his encyclopaedia draw exten- 
sively on the Florilegium gallicum, without recourse to the original texts from 
which its excerpts were taken. Vincent’s contribution as author is to 
rearrange the quotations preselected by the florilegium. In his Speculum his- 
toriale, a world history concerned primarily with the development of the 
Christian Church, Vincent mentions classical authors where chronologi- 
cally appropriate, and transcribes excerpts ( flosculi) from their works, with- 
out intervening commentary, in the order in which they come in the 
original texts, or, rather, in the order in which he found them in the 
Florilegium gallicum. In his Speculum doctrinale, an exposition of the ency- 
clopaedia of intellectual knowledge, the flosculi are redistributed to serve as 
authoritative formulations ofthe definitions and explanations Vincent pro- 
poses for the topics he covers. In his (relatively short) section on rhetoric, 
Vincent quotes Boethius as his only source of information on loca rhetorica, 
in the passage from De differentiis topicis where Boethius distinguishes 
between the universal rules of inference proper to dialectic and rhetoric’s 
preoccupation with persons, acts, and circumstances. Vincent himself 
demonstrates neither a dialectical nor a rhetorical pattern of probative dis- 
course. He proceeds by a catalogue of definitions which function as head- 
ings to sections ordered on the basis of a rational association of ideas on his 
proposed topic. The sections are then filled out by a series of relevant quo- 
tations, ascribed to their authors, but invariably taken from the Florilegium. 
The procedure is particularly clear in the three books ‘de scientia morali’, 
where the mass of quotation is sometimes sorted out for clarity’s sake into 
two divisions, excerpts from ‘philosophi’ (prose-writers) and ‘dicta poet- 
arum’. But of division in the dialectical sense, for the purpose of ratiocina- 
tion and argument, there is little trace. 

All the more interesting, therefore, is the change in presentation, and 
also in content, which we meet in the Speculum morale, now usually thought 
to be a work by another author, a compilation started at the latest by 1310 
and immediately incorporated into the Speculum maius. The Speculum morale 
deals more specifically than the Speculum doctrinale with a Christian concept 
of morality and psychology (St Thomas Aquinas is a major influence), with 
the seven deadly sins as well as with irascible and concupiscent passions, 
with theological as well as cardinal virtues. The heads to sections are 
couched as questions, to be considered by dividing and subdividing points 
at issue, and by running through places of argument familiar from Cicero 
and Boethius, definition, genus, and species, differences, causes, and 


° On Vincent de Beauvais and his encyclopaedia, see S. Lusignan, Préface au ‘Speculum maius’ de 
Vincent de Beauvais: réfraction et diffraction (Montreal and Paris, 1979). 
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effects. Quotations are now auctoritates used to validate an argument. Most 
are from Christian writers, rather fewer from the pagans, notably Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Seneca, and there are no poets. St Thomas’s criteria for the 
authority of quoted material can already be glimpsed in operation. 

The Speculum maius, like so many other medieval repositories of infor- 
mation, was printed several times before 1500, in Germany at various cen- 
tres, including Nuremberg, Cologne, and Augsburg, and at Paris and 
Venice, but after the mid-1490s it was clearly perceived to be unmar- 
ketable, and was not published again for another hundred years, until it was 
revived, as was many another medieval text, by the post-Counter- 
Reformation enthusiasm of the religious orders. Other encyclopaedic 
medieval texts based on assembled quotations had a similar history, but 
survived a little longer. One such was the compilation by John of Wales, 
variously entitled Margarita doctorum, Summa de regimine vitae, Summa colla- 
tionum, and Summa collectionum, probably written in the 1260s and 1270s. It 
was printed several times, in whole or in part, up until 1518. There were 
several fifteenth-century printings in Germany, and in 1496 a Venetian edi- 
tion with a new preface which attempted to dress the work for a contem- 
porary readership. This edition reappeared at Lyons in 1511, and there was 
another new edition at Strasburg in 1518. 

In its original historical context, John’s work perhaps represents some- 
thing of a transition between the manner of Vincent de Beauvais himself 
and the manner of the early fourteenth-century continuation of the 
Speculum maius. It is a moral encyclopaedia, with sections devoted to the 
correct conduct of all sorts and conditions of men in their various social 
estates; to the lives, opinions, and examples of the philosophers (including 
chapters on logic, rhetoric, and poetry); to the teaching of Christian moral- 
ists; to examples of the cardinal virtues in the lives of ancient rulers and 
philosophers; and to the conduct of religious. The work is more tightly 
organized than the original Speculum maius, with clear divisions into parts, 
and subdivision of parts into distinctions or chapters. The author is more 
intrusive than was Vincent de Beauvais in that he provides short linking 
phrases to move the reader on from one quotation to the next, and he 
sometimes paraphrases and summarizes, but each chapter is essentially a 
collection of excerpts from carefully identified sources.'° In the part 
devoted to the ancient pagan philosophers, called Compendiloquium, we are 
very clearly involved in the same flower-gathering activity as we have had 
described to us in the Policraticus. The fictions of pagan poets (already 
excoriated in a catalogue of quotations from Aulus Gellius, Cicero, and St 


10 Fora full description of the contents of a large part of the work, and an examination of its sources, 
see J. Swanson, John of Wales: A Study of the Works and Ideas of a Thirteenth-Century Friar (Cambridge, 


1989). 
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Augustine), can be converted to the moral benefit of those who hear them 
by a systematic process of interpretation and by careful selection, in which 
we should imitate the bees, who gather only from useful flowers, and reject 
those which are harmful.(34) From this reductive paraphrase of the famil- 
iar example, John makes a cross-reference to his own more extended use 
of it in his preface to the Compendiloquium: 


Since we should ‘imitate bees, which gather from flowers suitable for making 
honey and then lay down what they have brought back and arrange it in a honey- 
comb’, as Seneca says in Epistle 88 [84], following a line of Virgil in Aeneid I: 
‘liquentia mella Stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas’, and Seneca says in the 
same epistle that ‘we should keep in separate compartments, i.e. by way of dis- 
tinctions (distinguere), whatever we have collected from our diverse reading, for 
things conserved separately (distincta) keep better’ [end of quotation]. So, in imita- 
tion of a bee collecting the aforesaid flowers, I have assembled a collection of the 
sayings of famous pagan philosophers, sayings memorable in themselves and good 
preaching-material, and of examples worthy to be imitated, which are all so many 
flowers, taking care to reject and guard against poisonous errors infiltrating the col- 
lection. . . And in order that what follows may be the more clear, I shall preface 
it by a division of my material into sections (distinctio).(3 5) 


John then goes on immediately to list the contents of the Compendiloquium, 
in parts and subdivisions of parts, chapters or ‘distinctions’. What we have 
here is not just a repetition of the flower-gathering simile, but a stress on 
selection (this is the most selective use of the quotation from Seneca we 
have met so far), and an identification of the arrangement process with the 
division and subdivision of material. John uses the technical term, distinctio, 
even inserting it into his quotation from Seneca to make the point clear. 
The type of discourse which, in the thirteenth century, made most use of 
division and subdivision was preaching, and in this same passage John alerts 
us to the fact that his quotations are a suitable source of material for ser- 
mons. But his actual ‘distinctions’ are headings for chapters, brief labels for 
containers to be filled with quotations. They are not pointers towards the 
construction of arguments. John's own descriptions of dialectic and 
rhetoric have nothing to say about places of argument and rules of infer- 
ence. His ‘good rhetorician’ speaks to people and persuades them to believe 
the truth ‘by virtuous examples and good works’. Whether those examples 
are his own or those he quotes from books is not clear, but John almost 
immediately afterwards lets the meaning of ‘oratio’ slip from ‘oration’ to 
‘prayer’: the good ‘rhetor sive orator’ is he who speaks most efficaciously 
to God, to sway that Judge to mercy.(36) 

The edition of John of Wales's encyclopaedia published at Venice in 
1496 with a new preface by Guilielmus Astensis enters a very different 
intellectual climate. For Astensis, the work is a preaching manual, a work 
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of reference which will equip the preacher to talk with confidence to all 
sorts and conditions of men: 


For those who declaim the Word of God must be supremely competent in every 
branch of learning, and, as we read that Gorgias was the first to say in respect of 
the orator, must know the appropriate answer to give to every question.(37) 


Whereas John had turned oration into prayer, Astensis makes the preacher 
an orator, not only drawing his hearers into the way of truth by what he 
says, but, by persuasion and dissuasion, turning them whatsoever way he 
will.(38) Like the orator as Astensis would have known him in Quintilian, 
the preacher must have a universal education, and Astensis claims that John 
of Wales supplies this, particularly in the field of moral philosophy, but also 
in medicine, law, and poetry. The Italian’s description of poets as priests 
and prophets of Ancient Egypt, and transmitters of knowledge divine and 
human neatly demonstrates the cultural gap between his world and the 
medieval mental universe which was that of John of Wales, where Virgil 
was primarily the magician of legend. When the Compendiloquium was 
reprinted in the mid-seventeenth century, it was in a spirit of historical 
research, and the editor had not the slightest doubt what sort of a book it 
was. He entitles it Florilegium, and characterizes it as a product of the intel- 
lectual environment of John of Salisbury.!! 

A rather later schematic organization of quotations, which was also 
much reprinted in the last thirty years of the fifteenth century, was the 
Sophologium, seu opus de inquisitione divinae Sapientiae . . ., cuius scopus est 
legentes inducere ad amorem sapientiae, by Jacobus Magnus ( Jacques Le Grant), 
who died in about 1422.'? More closely than John of Wales had done, 
Magnus allies the divisions of his work with themes for sermons, not only 
sermons on the seven virtues, the seven sins, and death, but sermons 
directed specifically to different sectors of society. Within these diverse sec- 
tions, the influence of sermon composition is quite strong. Magnus is not 
very systematic in his organization, but he not only divides his material into 
chapters, as John of Wales had done, but he applies the principle of divi- 
sion in a rather more analytical way to the definition of the topic in hand, 
dividing it by species, causes, and effects. Even though the structure is 
much looser than that of the early fourteenth-century Speculum morale, 
there is similar evidence of a schooling in the places of Boethian dialectic 
and rhetoric, used primarily as a method of differentiation. The 


1 Florilegium de vita et dictis illustrium philosophorum et breviloquium de sapientia sanctorum, authore Joanne 
Guallensi ordinis minorum, ed. Lucas Waddingus (Rome, 1655). 

12 The editions are predominantly French, including the post-1 sth-cent. editions at Paris in 1506 
and in 1516 (when it is printed together with part of John of Wales) and at Lyons in 1585 (when it is 
printed with the Summa de exemplis et rerum similitudinibus of Joannes a Sancto Geminiano, a dictionary 
of similes for sermons, dating from about 1300). 
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Sophologium also retains encyclopaedic elements, including a review of the 
intellectual disciplines in the second of its ten books, De Inventione scien- 
tiarum. Here Magnus’s logic is the logic of the Paris Schoolmen. His 
rhetoric is the rhetoric of Boethius, with added ‘colours’ of verbal repeti- 
tion, similitudes, and contraries, and a passing reference to the political ora- 
tor of Quintilian. However, the way in which accumulated quotations can 
be used to reflect change, or even initiate it, is demonstrated by his long 
defence of poetry as a particular kind of discourse, distinct from either logic 
or rhetoric, and one which is essentially oblique and allegorical.'? Here, 
and elsewhere, Magnus sometimes directs his readers’ response to his quo- 
tations in a way which makes him the primary author, and his auctoritates a 
well-managed supporting chorus. 

The parts of the Sophologium concerned with the moral conduct of the 
three social estates, clergy, nobility, and common people, were printed in 
vernacular versions, in French and in English." It is important to note that 
the reading public for printed versions of medieval works of reference 
compiled from quoted extracts from a wide range of Latin authors was by 
no means exclusively a Latin-educated public. The existence of translations 
in manuscript, some of which never did get into print, makes this even 
more certain. Books ofthis kind were a major source of vernacular versions 
of Latin authors (and of Greek ones, to a lesser degree). A printed version 
of the Speculum historiale of Vincent de Beauvais was available in French 
(with the quotations in a slightly abbreviated form). Parts, at least, of John 
of Wales existed in manuscript translations into Italian, French, Catalan, 
and English. The first book printed in England was The Dictes or Sayengis of 
the Philosophres (Westminster, Caxton, 1477), which was a translation of a 
French translation of a Latin version of a Spanish rendering of an Arabic 
collection of the purported sayings of Greek philosophers. Reading, mark- 
ing, learning, digesting, and regurgitating excerpted passages was a univer- 
sal habit of the West European literate community. It was also a habit that 
could cloak significant change. The Tresor de sapience of 1539 is a fairly 
relaxed rendering of five books ofthe Sophologium, with alterations in order 
and some omissions, but by far the most startling difference from the Latin 
original is in the quotations. They are fairly drastically pruned, but also, in 
keeping with the temper of the times in 1539, they are replaced by very 
many and very long excerpts from the Scriptures. 


15 Sophologium Jacobi magni noviter auctum et recognitum (Paris, 1516), fos. xii-xiii; among authors 
Magnus cites on the subject is Boccaccio, ‘novellus poeta’. 

'* Le Livre intitule de bonnes meurs, printed at Chablis in 1478 and at Lyons in the later 1480s; The 
Book of Good Manners, in the translation by William Caxton published in London at least three times 
between the late 1480s and 1507; and Le Tresor de sapience et fleur de toute bonte. Remply de plusieurs bonnes 
authoritez des saiges philosophes, et aultres. Lequel enseigne la voye et le chemin que l’homme doibt tenir en ce 
monde durant le temps de sa calamiteuse vie, published by Alain Lotrian in Paris in 1 539. 
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Permutations 


The question of language prompts consideration of another aspect of 
medieval florilegia. Their role in encyclopaedic works indicates how influ- 
ential they were as vehicles of cultural information, and indeed as elements 
in the construction of a cultural matrix. The Macrobian paradigm of 
flower-arranging is both reproduced in the quotation-based encyclopae- 
dias, and rigidly reinforced by the addition of a more rigorously defined 
notion of ‘authority’, which extends, as do the later compilations of John 
of Wales and Jacobus Magnus, outside the library and into the world of 
social relations. But what about the language of excerpted and recycled pas- 
sages, and the question of transmutation raised by Seneca? 

One answer to the problem of the linguistic appropriation of quotations 
from pagan authors had already been demonstrated by John of Salisbury, 
and his method of recuperating the language of pagan poetry by absorbing 
it into the language of the Bible. As a rule, the medieval florilegia themselves 
give us no clues on this question, but the dedicatory epistle contained in 
one manuscript of the Florilegium angelicum is more explicit.'> The editor of 
the compilation at first insists on the scintillating brilliance of his excerpts, 
in terms of the sentiments expressed and the mode of their expression. The 
word ‘eloquentia’ and its cognates occurs three times in as many lines.(39) 
Moreover, it is stressed that this is the eloquence of ‘olden times’ (the 
extracts in this florilegium are mostly from classical and Late Antique prose- 
writers, mainly non-Christian). The equilibrium between substance and 
expression is maintained throughout the first half of the epistle, in language 
which both incorporates quotations from Seneca and Quintilian, and 
employs the technical terms which classical rhetoricians used for features of 
good style.(40) It is, moreover, suggested that the person to whom the epis- 
tle is addressed will now have to hand the wherewithal to adjust his speech 
appropriately to all occasions. The emphasis does seem to be on the con- 
tribution the florilegium can make to well-turned discourse, but a closer 
analysis of the language actually used by the editor reveals that, apart from 
the borrowed terms and the borrowed quotations, which do indeed func- 
tion as brilliant adjuncts or ornaments, his Latin style depends for its ele- 
vated tone on features which are peculiarly unclassical. There is incipient 
rhyme as well as chiasmus in ‘nichil quippe tam cognatum sapiencie, nichil 
eloquencie tam innatum’. And the initial flowers from classical authors are 
totally lost by the end in an intricately worked garland of verbal allusions 
to the Bible, which the writer prefers to exploit in his exhibition of the art 
of arranging quotations. 


15 Reproduced in Rouse and Rouse, “The Florilegium Angelicum’, 94-5. 
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What is implied in this preface to one of the most influential twelfth- 
century florilegia would be amply borne out by an examination of the trea- 
tises on poetry which proliferated in the following century. The arts of 
versification written by a Mathieu de Vendöme, a Geoffroy de Vinsauf, or 
a John of Garland, although most of their devices for amplifying forms of 
expression may be traced back to Cicero, rely ever less on examples of 
writing from ancient literature.'® Poetic artistry becomes increasingly iden- 
tified with an array of codified deviations from the norm, and examples are 
made up to illustrate these. The Latin of the poetic treatises, and of the eru- 
dite and recondite poetry to which they refer and which they generated, is 
as specialized and, in all senses, as artificial a language as the Latin of thir- 
teenth-century logic. The quotations of the florilegia may be digested into 
the information system of the later Middle Ages, and assimilated in careful 
doses into its moral schema, but their actual language remains a foreign 
body, conspicuous within an alien idiom, admired, but not fully integrated. 

Nevertheless, the preface to the Florilegium angelicum does gesture 
towards a more stylistic application of quotations than we have generally 
seen as yet. So far, our contexts for the rearrangement of excerpts have 
been encyclopaedias and, increasingly, sermons. The word ‘sermones’ 
appears several times in our preface, and its sense is deliberately ambivalent, 
ranging between the possibilities of ‘turns of expression’, ‘conversation’, 
‘address’, and ‘sermon’. The ambivalence is appropriate, seeing that the 
personage addressed is the Pope, and the world for which the editor is 
packaging his offering is a world of diplomacy, administration, and judicial 
practice, every bit as much as a world of sermonizing. It is the world in 
which the medieval art of writing official letters, the ars dictaminis, was 
being developed, at Orléans where the Florilegium angelicum probably orig- 
inated, but rather more aggressively and intricately at major centres for pro- 
fessional administrators, diplomats, and lawyers, like Rome and Bologna.!7 
Here, apposite quotation may have had a role as display. It can be used to 
impress, to dazzle, as the compiler from Orléans suggests, and as does seem 
to have been the French practice. However, the glitter was as yet a very 
superficial gloss. The ars dictaminis was a pragmatic art, particularly in Italy, 
and one which developed its own coded formulae. Although the dictatores 


'© For analyses of these works, see J. J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1971); and for sample texts, Faral, Arts poétiques, and J. J. Murphy (ed.), Three Medieval Rhetorical 
Arts (Berkeley, London, and Los Angeles, 1971). 

!? For the development of ars dictaminis, particularly in the 12th and 13th cents., see Murphy, Rhetoric 
in the Middle Ages; and for a detailed examination of the relationship between ars dictaminis and rhetoric 
in Italy up to the fifteenth century, see R. Witt, ‘Medieval Ars Dictaminis and the Beginnings of 
Humanism: A New Construction of the Problem’, Renaissance Quarterly, 35 (1982), 1-35; also, 
M. Camargo, Ars dictaminis, Ars dictandi: Typologie des sources du moyen âge occidental, fasc. 60 
(Turnhout, 1991). Rouse and Rouse, ‘The Florilegium Angelicum’, give examples of the use of the 
Florilegium angelicum in the letters of Giraldus Cambrensis in the early years of the 13th cent. 
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adapted the technicalities of Ciceronian rhetoric and some of its terminol- 
ogy, classical precedents contributed little to their prose style. When the 
compiler of the Florilegium angelicum extolled to the Pope the ‘numerosa 
facundia’ of his classical prose-writers, his reader was perhaps more likely 
to have related this to the rhythmical prose of the medieval Latin cursus, by 
which the diplomats of the curia wisely charmed their way, than to 
Ciceronian periods. 

Somewhat later, the Italian social context in which ars dictaminis flour- 
ished and developed was also to be the context in which Hieremias de 
Montagnone put together his Compendium moralium notabilium, probably 
between the years 1300 and 1310.'* Montagnone was a lay person and a 
lawyer, a judge and a citizen of Padua, as he states with some emphasis in 
the preface to his compendium.'? He has been identified with a ‘proto- 
humanist’ group at Padua who, while often professionally engaged in the 
world of legal affairs and practising the forms of written composition that 
went with them (Montagnone himself compiled a collection of legal max- 
ims), also pursued private interests in classical history and literature. 
Motagnone’s preface certainly marks a radical divergence, both from the 
style and content of the preface to the Florilegium angelicum and from the 
preaching context of the encyclopaedias being produced in northern 
Europe. The scope of his compilation is knowledge of moral behaviour 
(‘scientia moralis’), which Montagnone does not seem to feel obliged to 
define in relation to any other field of knowledge. He himself has gone 
assiduously through a vast quantity of books to excerpt ‘morales auctori- 
tates notabiles’, sayings, examples, and fables, as well as collecting anony- 
mous proverbs.2 The inclusion of vernacular Italian proverbial sayings, 
although only a minor element in the book, is a novel extension in a quo- 
tation collection which already draws on a wider range of sources than any 
we have examined so far. Montagnone’s authors include only Plato, 
Isocrates, Aristotle, and Theophrastus among the Greeks, but his explo- 
ration of classical Latin authors is extremely thorough, as is his coverage of 
late-classical writers, pagan and Christian. In addition, he extracts from a 
great many medieval writings, among which are the Poetriae of Matthieu 
de Vendôme and Geoffroy de Vinsauf. 


18 On Hieremias de Montagnone (born between 1250 and 1260, died 1320 or 1321), see R. Weiss, 
Il Primo Secolo dell’umanesimo (Rome, 1949); B. L. Ullman, ‘Hieremias de Montagnone and His 
Citations from Catullus’, in B. L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 1973), 79-112. 

19 “Ego hieremias iudex de montagnone civis peduanus’, Epytoma sapientie (i.e. Compendium moral- 
ium notabilium) (Venice, 1505), sig. ii. | 

20 From evidence cited by Ullman, ‘Hieremias de Montagnone and His Citations from Catullus’, it 
would appear that Montagnone did indeed conduct his own researches. J. Swanson, John of Wales, 
would like to think that her compiler did the same, and produces evidence in support. The crucial dif- 
ference between the two compilers is that Montagnone advertises the fact that his excerpts were ‘electa 
per me curiose de multis librorum voluminibus’, and John of Wales does not. 
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Even more interesting than the range of authors, is the order in which 
Montagnone places them. They are cited in strict chronological order, so 
that the provenance and chain of derivation of similar sayings found in sev- 
eral authors may be immediately apparent and so that the true originator 
may get due credit.(41) For the first time, the florilegium becomes a vehicle 
for historical criticism. And with a sense of literary history comes a sense of 
the authority invested in authorship. Montagnone makes a special point of 
the care he has taken over his ascriptions, enabling the reader to recover 
the original context of any extract ‘in originali libro’. In Montagnone’s 
ordering of his quotations there is no trace of a grouping consistent with 
the hierarchy which divided the absolute authority of Scripture from the 
slightly lesser authority of Christian teachers, and both these from the low- 
est kind of authority invested in the merely rational elucubrations of the 
‘philosophers’. In Montagnone’s scheme the Old Testament comes first, 
but the New Testament comes between Quintilian and Seneca. 

From the point of view of the history of commonplace-books, 
Montagnone’s compilation is witness to an even more crucial develop- 
ment. Quotation-based encyclopaedias had distributed excerpts under 
chapters, ‘divisions’, or ‘distinctions’ subdividing the matter being treated, 
but the normal run of medieval florilegia had grouped quoted passages by 
author, in the order in which the extracts appeared in the original text. 
Montagnone claims the originality of arranging a florilegium according to a 
co-ordinated scheme of topics pertinent to ‘moral science’, and groups his 
extracts in chronological order under interrelated headings (tituli) which 
together cover the whole field of moral behaviour.(42)?! His florilegium is 
divided into five parts, the first dealing with religion and with concepts 
such as the honourable, the good, virtue, and happiness, the remaining four 
devoted to justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, subdivided into 
books with appropriate general heads, which are further subdivided into tit- 
uli containing the relevant quotations. It is a schematic arrangement by no 
means unrelated to contemporary moral encyclopaedias and to collections 
of preaching material, which would invariably contain distinctions on the 
four cardinal virtues. At the same time, we should recall that those same 
virtues feature as places of demonstrative rhetoric in the rhetorical works 
most current in the Middle Ages, the De inventione and the Ad Herennium, 
the Old and the New Rhetoric, from which Montagnone excerpts fre- 
quently. His own views on rhetoric, and on a possible rhetorical applica- 

21 In fact there is evidence that systems for ordering florilegia by topics were being evolved from the 
mid-13th cent. Rouse and Rouse, “The Florilegium Angelicum’, report two manuscripts so arranged, one 
much extended by additional extracts from poets and extremely elaborate (pp. 92-3). Thirteenth-cent. 
sermon techniques were doubtless the trigger for this, as for so much else (we shall briefly encounter a 


topically arranged florilegium devised for preachers in the mid-13th cent., the Liber pharetrae); but 
Montagnone himself was applying the technique outside the ecclesiastical context. 
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tion of his florilegium, are to be found in the book on ‘eloquentia’, the last 
book under Prudence (fos. 78*-85). There are definitions of poets and ora- 
tors from various sources from Aristotle to Geoffroy de Vinsauf, descrip- 
tions of the parts of an oration (exordium, narratio, argumentatio, and so on), 
and counsels for brevity. But the point at which we see Montagnone mov- 
ing his excerpts into a discursive structure and making them constituent 
elements of a new composition is when he lists formulae for well wishing, 
cajoling, cursing, threatening, and beseeching. These formulae are mostly 
quotations from Ovid and relate to highly dramatic situations, but lying 
behind the listing of formulaic phrases is the paradigm of the ars dictaminis, 
where rhetoric consisted almost exclusively in the reproduction of set 
phrases in appropriate epistolary contexts. Whereas preachers looked for 
authorities to cite, letter-writing was perhaps to prove uniquely permeable 
to quotations functioning as stylistic variants, unmediated by allegory and 
loosed from biblical parallels. 

Montagnone produced a morally biased florilegium of mainly literary 
excerpts systematically arranged under general headings, and, in the printed 
version at least, it was alphabetically indexed by topics. It fulfils the criteria 
which would have led sixteenth-century publishers to promote it as a com- 
monplace-book. Yet it was only printed once, at Venice in 1505. It was 
apparently not a market success. In 1505, its inclusion of so many medieval 
writers would not have recommended it to Italian buyers as a resource for 
epistolary rhetoric, and, indeed, as we shall see, the market was well sup- 
plied with more recent compilations better adapted to the contemporary 
intellectual climate and to its standards of Latinity. Even the editor of 
Montagnone, a lawyer named Petrus Trecius, who writes his preface from 
‘gymnasiolus meus litterarius’, and says he came across a manuscript of 
Montagnone in an interval of his usual work in canon law, makes no 
attempt to fit Montagnone to the rhetorical temper of the times. Rather, 
he says, this florilegium is a means of escaping the trials and temptations of 
the present age. He advertises it as a work of religious meditation, whose 
main function is to demonstrate that the words of Christian authors and 
pagan authors agree in the truth of the Holy Spirit.22 His own preface is a 
tissue of quotations from the Bible and Virgil, chosen for just that purpose. 

There is evidence that florilegia arranged by topics and drawing from a 
large number of medieval writers were a much more saleable commodity 
in contemporary northern Europe. The Flores poetarum de virtutibus et viciis 
ac donis sancti spiritus, which may well have dated from round about the 
time of Montagnone’s compilation and is sometimes found ascribed to 


22 The manuscript used by the editor had no title, so he called it ‘Epithome Sapientie . . . seu 
divinitatis farrago: quod cum ex divinorum humanorumque librorum sententis in unum finem ten- 


dentibus constet’ (sig. *2 + 2”). 
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Alanus de Insulis, was printed at least three times before 1500, certainly at 
Cologne. The florilegium is divided into nine books, roughly based on the 
seven deadly sins, with two each for pride and luxuria. Subheadings to the 
books, called ‘capitula’, represent a ramble through ideas connected by 
association. The first book on pride moves from the fragility of the human 
condition, through definitions of true nobility, to hypocrisy, to vainglory, 
to ambition, to friendship, adverse fortune, and death, with several byways 
in between. The route is mapped sometimes by similarities, sometimes by 
contrasts. It is certainly not a co-ordinated analysis of moral philosophy by 
parts and subdivisions of parts, and there are no indications of procedures 
of argument which might structure any formal discourse to be derived from 
the subheadings and the clusters of quotations grouped beneath them. 
However, one interesting feature ofthe layout of printed versions of this 
florilegium does give a clue about the context in which it was used. The 
quotations in each group are not arranged by author, but are carefully com- 
bined so that they form a continuous run of hexameters, in terms of sense 
and metre, even when one quotation ends in the middle of a metrical verse. 
The change from one author to another is signalled, and all authors are 
named in the margin, but without detailed ascriptions of passages to works. 
These slightly contrived blocks of hexameters and their rather disillusioned 
moral message are very reminiscent of the Parabolae, also attributed to 
Alanus de Insulis. The Flores poetarum is almost certainly a school text, one 
grade on perhaps from the octo auctores, providing a first acquaintance with 
poets to be studied later in the grammar curriculum.?? Indeed, the octo auc- 
tores do appear among the Flores, but supplemented by Juvenal, Lucan, 
Valerius Maximus, Ovid, Horace, Persius, Statius, and a much larger num- 
ber of post-classical and medieval poets. The range of authors studied may 
widen as the student progresses, but what is being demonstrated by the 
quotations selected, the headings under which they are grouped, and the 
not unfamiliar format, is that their message is essentially the same as the one 
that had been learnt in the first class of school. The seven deadly sins pro- 
vide the interpretative grid for a pupil’s first reading of pagan authors, and 
nothing in the Flores poetarum hints that the poets of Antiquity speak in any 
way differently from Latin poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Immediately prior to the beginning of the sixteenth century, collections 
of quotations drawn from an extremely wide range of authors and grouped 
under headings were a major element in the organization and presentation 


23 There were other versions of flores poetarum very obviously printed for school use. One such, 
which I have only seen in a very imperfect state (they must have seemed very dispensable in the next 
century) was printed at Deventer about 1490. It seems to use the same selection of ancient authors as 
the Flores poetarum de virtutibus et viciis and conveys a similar moral message, but that message is clearly 
spelt out in prose amplifications and in extremely simplified and reductive glosses inserted over the 
quotations. 
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of knowledge. They were met as primary school textbooks and as refer- 
ence works employed at the highest reaches of intellectual enquiry. Our 
survey has established their prevalence, but two things remain to be inves- 
tigated before we move into the sixteenth century and into the cultural 
climate which established the true genus of the commonplace-book and 
made it so prolific and so productive. Firstly, we need to look more closely 
at the systems of discourse into which florilegia most frequently fitted at the 
end of the fifteenth century. The factor common to almost all the florilegia- 
based texts we have described from northern Europe has been preaching. 
The florilegia were sources of supply for preaching, but they were also, as 
we shall find, conditioned and developed by the sophisticated requirements 
of the late medieval sermon. At the same time, other sorts of rhetoric, 
evolving in rather different directions, were providing the context for flo- 
rilegia in fifteenth-century Italy. Fifteenth-century Italian humanism and its 
reception in the North were yet further complicating factors in the prehis- 
tory of the commonplace-book. 


Sermon manuals 


Flower-arranging 


One florilegium (and one only) took on a new lease of life in the sixteenth 
century, developing and expanding and contributing to future generations 
of commonplace-books. The book which made the sucessful transition was 
the Manipulus florum composed by Thomas of Ireland (Thomas Hibernicus) 
at Paris in 1306, printed for the first time at Piacenza in 1483, printed a sec- 
ond time at Venice in about 1493 or 1495, revived there after a consider- 
able interval in 1550, and thereafter reprinted at least twenty-five times in 
the sixteenth century, about a dozen times in the seventeenth century, and 
rather less frequently up until 1887. Of all the medieval florilegia it was the 
Manipulus florum which converted most easily to commonplace-book. It 
was also the one which answered, and continued to answer, the specific 
needs of a large community of users. Both the particular characteristics 
which made this florilegium the fittest to survive and the type of discursive 
activity which it supported provide important clues about the origins and 
evolution of the Renaissance commonplace-book.** 

Behind the Manipulus florum lie the large florilegia assembled in twelfth- 
century France, the Florilegium gallicum and the Florilegium angelicum. They 
are largely filtered into the Manipulus florum by way of an intermediate 


24 The Manipulus florum and its history have been meticulously described by R. H. Rouse and M. A. 
Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons: Studies on the ‘Manipulus florum' of Thomas of Ireland (Toronto, 
1979). I have picked out features which relate directly to the history of commonplace-books. 
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‚florilegium, the Flores paradysi, which, in the state used by Thomas of Ireland, 

had discarded most of the quotations from classical texts which had formed 
a large part of the Florilegium gallicum. The 6,000 or so extracts from 366 dif- 
ferent works which constituted the Manipulus florum at the moment when 
it went into print in 1483, are drawn predominately from the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church and from later doctores. There are no poets, and 
the vast majority of excerpts from classical authors are from Cicero, Seneca, 
and Valerius Maximus. The universe of reference of the Manipulus florum is 
clearly very different from that of the contemporary classicizing collection 
by Hieremias de Montagnone, despite the moral bias which is the deter- 
mining factor for both. There is also another feature which makes the two 
collections at the same time like and unalike. Both compilers (and it is 
interesting that both are named and both speak in the first person in their 
prefaces) see themselves not only as gatherers, but as rearrangers. Thomas 
quotes, or, rather, misquotes Seneca to make that specific point, recom- 
mending the bee-like compiler to select and conserve his flower products 
in their honeycomb of separate containers, and then to order them, rather 
than to mingle them (‘ordinare’ replaces Seneca’s ‘confundere’), not, as in 
Seneca, by employing the resources of his native talent, but according to 
an appropriate rational system. 

The system Thomas has used for arranging his collection of the most 
notable sayings, the ones common to a large number of authors, the ones 
most frequently met in speech and writing, and most widely applicable, is 
by topics listed in strict alphabetical order, as in biblical concordances.(43)?5 
Montagnone had also distributed his material under topical headings, but 
they had been organized into a scheme which grouped them into linking 
sets and subsets, and the subheadings which appeared above the clusters of 
quotations had been formulated as phrases, on the pattern of ‘concerning 
the power and effect of eloquence’. Thomas of Ireland does not use a ram- 
ified scheme, but proceeds heading by heading in alphabetical order. And 
his heads are invariably single nouns. Under A, appropriate quotations are 
grouped under ‘Abstinentia’, ‘Abusio’, ‘Acceptio personarum’, ‘Accidia’, 
‘Adiutorium’, ‘Adventus domini’, ‘Adulatio’, ‘Advocati’, ‘Ambitio’, 
‘Amicitia’, ‘Amissio rerum’, ‘Amor’, ‘Angelus’, ‘Anima,’ ‘Antichristus’, 
‘Apostoli’, ‘Ascensio’, ‘Avaritia’, ‘Auditor’. Both the headings and the 
accompanying quotations are more narrrowly focused than in 
Montagnone, and the focus is religious. The type of discourse into which 
the Manipulus is to feed is the sermon. The ultimate destination of 
Thomas’s excerpts determines not only the scope of his topics and his frame 


25 This passage is to be found in the prologue to the original Manipulus florum (transcribed in full in 
Rouse and Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons, 236-8). This prologue appears only in the two 1sth- 
cent. editions, and is replaced in later ones. 
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of reference, but also the order in which his quotations are placed in any 
one group. The order is patristic authors first, then later ecclesiastical writ- 
ers, and lastly extracts from pagan moral authorities. It is indeed the con- 
cept of authority which predominates, and the hierarchy set out by St 
Thomas Aquinas, rather than the concept of authorship and the historical 
framework applied by Montagnone. Yet Thomas of Ireland is just as 
scrupulous about his ascriptions, and for the same purpose: to encourage 
the reader (or, rather, the researcher) to refer to the original texts from 
which the excerpts are taken, for it is inadequate to heat oneself by sparks, 
rather than at the fire, to quench one’s thirst by single drops of water, rather 
than at the fountain from which they flow.(44) 


Preaching 


There is one feature of the Manipulus florum which has no counterpart in 
Montagnone’s florilegium and it is indicative of the radically different orien- 
tation of Thomas’s enterprise. Despite hints of a connection with the 
rhetoric of ars dictaminis, Montagnone’s compilation is not inextricably 
bound into any particular context of discourse, and, indeed, given its 
scheme and the historical ordering of its material, it could stand by itself as 
an independent presentation of an accumulated sum of moral philosophy. 
In the same way, the quotation-based encyclopaedias of Vincent de 
Beauvais, John of Wales, and Jacobus Magnus are self-sufficient works, 
even when they are organized in such a way as to match patterns of expo- 
sition found in sermons, thus enabling an easy transfer of material. Unlike 
any of these works, the Manipulus floram cannot sensibly be read in a con- 
tinuous fashion. It can only be read for what it is: an information-retrieval 
system. This is signalled not only by its alphabetical arrangement, which is 
the simplest finding method, but by the elaborate cross-reference system 
which Thomas explains in his prologue and implements consistently. His 
aim is to avoid the repetition of the same excerpt under different heads. 
Instead, the researcher is prompted to cross-refer to different sections, and 
given a mechanism by which to do it.2° Working the system in this way, 
the reader is constantly engaged in a process of lateral thinking which 
extends his conceptual horizons and his ability to juxtapose words and 


26 The vagaries of manuscript reproduction of texts necessitates a system of cross-reference which 
does not depend on page numbers. Thomas’s mechanism involves combinations of letters, and it is 
extremely efficient. The 1483 printed edition of the Manipulus is not paginated, and so the reference 
system is still functional. The later 16th-cent. editions retain the letters in a very jumbled way, appar- 
ently without knowing what they were for (the explanatory prologue was dropped after the 1sth-cent. 
editions). By that time consistent page-numbering in multiple copies of printed books had made the 


medieval system redundant. 
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ideas.?” This may produce a certain style of composition, but it is also the 
case that the demands of a certain style of composition produced a certain 
kind of reference book. 

When Thomas, in his prologue, revealed that he had modelled the orga- 
nization of his book on alphabetically indexed concordances to the Bible, 
he demonstrated that he was fully aware of developments in the organiza- 
tion of knowledge and that his own work was a contribution to them. He 
was himself a Dominican, and for almost a hundred years, since the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century, the preaching activities of the mendicant 
orders had built up a community of practitioners and recipients with shared 
expectations about a specific type of discourse. The sermon had become a 
recognizable genre of rhetoric, with standardized patterns of presentation 
and standardized requirements.°® From our glance at medieval ency- 
clopaedias, which from the later years of the thirteenth century had tended 
increasingly to adopt a form of presentation akin to that ofthe contempor- 
ary sermon, we are already familiar with the essential characteristics of 
preaching rhetoric: divisions and distinctions, and authorities. The recom- 
mended way to expatiate on a theme or draw out all the meanings of a text 
was to divide and subdivide. So, to take an example from a preaching man- 
ual printed in 1479 and totally representative of late medieval practice, the 
text, ‘Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord’ may be explored by a 
tripartite division: 

(i) a man's disposition to good (who feareth) 
(ii) the strength and perfection of virtues (man) 
(iii) eternal bliss and reward (blessed) 


and each of these divisions will be further subdivided.2° 


27 It is another mark of the difference between the Parisian Thomas and the Italian Montagnone that 
Montagnone prefers to repeat his quotations under different heads where they are apt, and so to stress 
the ‘multiplicity of matter’ inherent in a single excerpt. This decision also works in favour of continu- 
ous reading. 

28 For the history of the medieval sermon, see, among others, T. H. Charland, Artes praedicandi: con- 
tribution à l'histoire de la rhétorique au Moyen Age (Paris and Ottawa, 1936); H. Caplan, On Eloquence: 
Studies in Ancient and Medieval Rhetoric, ed. A. King and H. North (Ithaca, NY, and London, 1970); 
Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages; J. Longère, La Prédication médiévale (Paris, 1983); D. L. D’Avray, 
The Preaching of the Friars: Sermons Diffused from Paris before 1300 (Oxford, 1985); M. G. Briscoe, Artes 
praedicandi. Typologie des sources du moyen âge occidental, fase. 61 (Turnhout, 1992). 

= Primum est hominis ad bona dispositio 
(qui timet) 

Secundum est virtutum robur et 

perfectio (vir) 

Tertium est eterna felicitas atque 

remuneratio (beatus) 

(Informatio notabiliter et preclara de arte predicandi in thematibus de tempore et de sanctis artificialiter deducta 
(Deventer, 1479; Cologne, 1479; Cologne, 1482).) The formal division is underlined by rhyme, which 
is a standard mark of medieval Latin divisions and distinctions. The treatise is anonymous in the printed 
editions and in most manuscripts, but the balance of probabilities indicates that it is in fact by the ency- 
clopaedist, John of Wales (see Charland, Artes praedicandi, 55-60). 


Tria convenienter designantur 
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It was not only phrases which were divided in this way, but, even more 
typically, it was single words. Different meanings for a word were distin- 
guished, and the preacher would run through these ‘distinctions’, support- 
ing each by an appropriate quotation from the Bible, or from patristic or 
lesser authorities. The application of these supporting quotations was a dual 
process, involving excerpts which ‘concorded’ with the preaching text in 
words, but not in sense, and excerpts which ‘concorded’ in substance, if 
not in identical words (as well as excerpts which ‘concorded’ in both). By 
the end of the thirteenth century, divisions, distinctions, and the quotation 
of authorities were no longer an optional flourish in a sermon. They had 
become its structuring principle. A new rhetoric had been born, and it was 
one which depended on research tools in a way which would have been 
inconceivable to the classical orator. 

The first concordances to the Bible date from the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Alphabetical subject-indexing developed by about the 
same time, and florilegia began to be indexed and arranged by topics. The 
purpose of all this editorial activity was the easy search of reference books 
and the quick retrieval of excerpts to be cited as authorities for proof or 
comparison. The need to excerpt and to quote was the stimulus for a rev- 
olution in access to knowledge contained in books. In turn, the new search 
methods had a radical and long-lasting effect on the organization and pre- 
sentation of written material, and particularly on compilations.*° There is 
no better example of this than the Manipulus florum, whose usefulness can 
be gauged by the several hundred manuscripts which survive. Its topic- 
headings are the single words most likely to be the subject of a preacher’s 
distinctions; they are arranged in strict alphabetical order; they are cross- 
referenced; they are illustrated by authoritative quotations which can be 
‘concorded’ with each other; full ascriptions are given for each quotation, 
so that even the itinerant preacher can check and supplement when he 
returns to a centre of learning. In the meantime, he has a portable refer- 
ence library, ‘in promptu’, as the prologue says. Many, if not all, of the 
organizational features of the Renaissance commonplace-book owe their 
existence to methods of presentation developed in the thirteenth century 
in response to the demands of preaching rhetoric. Its later sixteenth- 
century editors will have no difficulty in recognizing the Manipulus florum 
as a commonplace-book. Moreover, sixteenth-century printed books (at 
least after a certain refinement in the compositor’s art had been achieved in 
the early decades) point up quotations by signals in the margin inherited 
from those found in late medieval manuscripts, and indicate schematic 


30 These developments are investigated on a broader base by M. B. Parkes, ‘The Influence of the 
Concepts of Ordinatio and Compilatio on the Development of the Book’, in J. J. S. Alexander and 
M. T. Gibson (eds.), Medieval Leaming and Literature (Oxford, 1976), 115~41. 
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divisions of material by exactly the same system of ramified brackets. The 
technology of the commonplace-book as information-retrieval system is 
essentially medieval. 

Late medieval practice also combined rhetorical strategy and quoted 
authorities in an integrated system which has no counterpart in the occa- 
sional use of citation made by classical orators. From its immediate past, and 
from a sermon rhetoric still current at the beginning of the era, the six- 
teenth century, in northern Europe at least, inherited the assumption that 
quotations were structural elements in discourse intended to argue, prove, 
and persuade. The assumption remained, even after there had been a radi- 
cal change in the language in which such discourse was articulated and in 
the dialectical moves it employed. The existence of a large number of 
printed tractates on preaching published in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century prove that the methodical rhetoric of the late medieval sermon was 
a live art in northern Europe. The one from which we have already 
quoted, the Informatio notabiliter et preclara de arte predicandi, is a typical 
demonstration of the preaching of the ‘moderns’, based on division, subdi- 
vision, and the concordance of authorities for the purpose of instructing in 
the faith and promoting the virtue of charity.?! The methods of subdivi- 
sion include modes derived from the places of dialectical argument defined 
in the De differentiis topicis of Boethius (whole into parts; causes and effects; 
inference from greater to lesser, and so on), but these are all subordinated 
to the principle of division. Other ways of dividing originate in areas much 
further removed from the classical traditon of rhetoric, in biblical exegesis 
(division by the fourfold path of allegorical interpretation) and in scholas- 
tic philosophy (substances and accidents). Each subdivision must be 
‘proved’ (probari), or, in more modern parlance, ‘approved’, by authorities. 
Authorities are quoted passages which ground and illustrate the various 
divisions and subdivisions (or distinctions of single words), and which con- 
cord with the original text or with the divisions made upon it, either in 
substance (realiter), or by using identical words (vocaliter), or in both 
respects. The sources of authoritative quotation are the Bible, Christian 
writers (doctores), and, with less conviction, proverbs in universal use, and 
poets. Reference books are an essential tool for the modern preacher. They 
are the Bible, concordances, dictionaries—and the Manipulus florum.>? 


*! ‘Predicatio est invocato divino auxilio dividendo subdividendo et concordando prepositi thema- 
us clara et devota expositio, ad intellectus catholicam instructionem et effectus caritativam informa- 
tionem’ (the book is not foliated). The manner of the moderns, the ‘moderni auctores qui subtiliter 
procedunt’ is distinguished from that of the ‘antiqui patres et doctores', who freely expatiated on the 
Scriptural texts set for the day, ‘in quadam massa . . . sine divisione vel subdivisione aut concordantia 
aliquali’, and whose ‘sermons’ are more properly called ‘homilies’. 

32 ‘Ad predicandi artem sunt necessari hii libri scilicet biblia. concordantia. manipulus forum. 
miille]loquium august[in]i (extracts from St Augustine). dictionarius bertoldi. catholicon’. One of the 
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There are other elements in sermon construction not mentioned explic- 
itly in the Informatio, but implicit all the way through in its language and in 
its presentation on the page. The priority given to divisions and distinctions 
imprinted on the late medieval sermon a characteristic pattern of compo- 
sition. The argument does not move dynamically in a more or less linear 
progress through the places of dialectical and rhetorical inference, but is 
arrayed laterally in separate and interconnected sets which ramify accord- 
ing to the divisions and subdivisions of the main theme.** On the page 
these are indicated by series of brackets. The sets are bound within them- 
selves, and sometimes with each other, by rhyming words and other 
devices. We have already cited a primary division made on ‘Blessed is the 
man that feareth the Lord’. Each of the three parts of the division may be 
subdivided into a further set of three branches. So, ‘qui timet Dominum’ 
divides: 

moralis dispositio per fugam malitie (quod timet dominum) 
virtualis perfectio per actum constantie (vir) 
eternalis premiatio per adeptionem glorie (beatus). 


Each branch in the ramification rhymes (or near rhymes) at every word 
with the other two branches; they are concorded realiter with the main text; 
and they exemplify an ascending order from good to better to best. The 
sermon rhetoric of ramifying divisions and authorities is supported by a 
verbal trellis which is totally alien to the language of classical rhetoric. It 
also tends to invest potency in the single word, rather than the phrase. It is 
words rather than phrases which give impetus to the divisions on which the 
sermon is constructed, and words rather than phrases which are the units 
of sense.** 


most useful reference books must have been the Summa predicantium of John of Bromyard, who died in 
1352. His enormous Summa, printed at Basle and Nuremberg in the late 1470s and the 1480s, is a con- 
cordance of biblical quotations, arranged under subject-headings in alphabetical order, elaborately 
cross-referenced, and indexed for subjects in a tabula realis and for words in a tabula vocalis. It is more 
rigorously aligned to the preaching method of the ‘moderns’ than the Manipulus florum. Preceding cach 
list of quotations are indications of appropriate divisions and distinctions to be made on the subject- 
head, and the material for proofs also includes unattributed exempla of behaviour (the recounting of 
exemplary historical facts and tales was another characteristic of late medieval preaching). Like the 
Manipulus florum, John of Bromyard’s Summa was to survive into the later 16th cent., but its history 
belongs exclusively to the history of sermon rhetoric. 


33 These ramified patterns and their literary consequences are analysed in J. B. Allen, The Ethical 
Poetic of the Later Middle Ages: A Decorum of Convenient Distinction (Toronto, Buffalo, and London, 1982). 

34 Another not dissimilar sermon tract was the one ascribed to St Thomas Aquinas, Tractatus sollen- 
nis de arte et vero modo predicandi ex diversis sacrorum doctorum scripturis et principaliter sacratissimi christiane 
ecclesie doctoris Thome de Aquino ex parvo suo quodam tractaculo recollectus (Strasburg, 1479). There are 
numerous editions between 1477 and 1498, all, as far as I know, from German printing centres. It is 
discussed and translated into English by H. Caplan, ‘A Late Medieval Tractate on Preaching’, in his col- 
lected papers On Eloquence, 40-78. Among its nine methods of distinction for discussing and amplify- 
ing single words is ‘per argumentationem’, i.e. by applying the Boethian ‘loca dialectica et rhetorica’, 
and also by similitudes. 
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Preaching rhetoric was a major factor in book production in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, certainly in northern Europe, less so, perhaps, 
in Italy, where it had powerful rivals promoted by other institutional inter- 
ests. Even there, as we have noted, Venetian publishers round about the turn 
of the century made several attempts to market sermon-related material, per- 
haps with an eye to their northern outlets. In the North, preaching rhetoric 
stimulated the publication of works of reference (including florilegia) and 
determined their organization. We have seen how encyclopaedias were 
adapted to the sermon format. A similar evolution could be charted in other 
spheres. Particularly relevant to florilegia would be the history of spiritual 
works composed largely of extracts from the Bible or the works of saints. In 
the earlier Middle Ages these fed the meditative reading of monks (lectio div- 
ina), a private savouring of a text (ruminatio), an ingestion for the purposes of 
spiritual growth and not rhetorical production. By the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, such works were being cast in the form of divisions and 
distinctions, and publishers wishing to diversify their market indexed them 
to serve as preachers’ reference books.”” Models provided by sermon 
rhetoric can be detected in the structure and language of all writing classed 
as ‘ethical’ in the later Middle Ages, and that, by contemporary definition, 
included all literature, not excluding vernacular literature (be it by imitation 
or by parody). The market-power of the clergy in an industry geared only 
to the literate far exceeded that of any other sector of producers and con- 
sumers, with the sole exception of the market for school and university texts. 
It is not surprising that the sermon, the only type of formalized discourse 
with anything like a stable community of recipients, should have such a per- 
vasive influence. With specific reference to the future commonplace-book, 
it established a culture in which serious reading and writing was inconceiv- 
able without the support of an array of indexed reference books which were 
essentially compendia of quotations. 


Rearrangements 


The Manipulus florum, like all florilegia and like commonplace-books to 
come, was an unstable text, subject to revision, enlargement, and dispersal 


3 For the history of medieval spiritual florilegia, see H. M. Rochais, ‘Contribution à l’histoire des 
florilèges ascétiques du Moyen Age’, Revue bénédictine, 63 (1953), 246-91; H. M. Rochais, ‘Florilèges 
spirituels latins’, in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, v (Paris, 1964), cols. 435-60; and, for the context in which 
they were used, J. Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic Culture, trans. 
C. Misrahi (New York, 1961; 1st publ. Paris, 1957). A good example of a dual-purpose edition of a 
work of spiritual meditation is the Rosetum exercitiorum spiritualium et sacrarum meditationum in quo etiam 
habetur materia predicabilis per totum anni circulum, written by Joannes Mauburnus (Mombaer) of the 
Brethren of the Common Life, published several times in the last decade of the 15th cent., and fairly 
drastically revised, edited, and published by Jodocus Badius (Josse Bade) at Paris in 1510, at the instiga- 
tion, among others, of Lefèvre d’Etaples. 
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into other compilations of a similar nature. Because it was adaptable it sur- 
vived, but the history of its various transformations is indicative of the suc- 
cessive adaptations that had to be made to fit it for survival. In the last third 
of the fifteenth century, large parts of the Manipulus florum were also to be 
found incorporated into two reference works which supplied the demands 
of the sermon rhetoric we have been investigating. The Pharetra doctorum et 
philosophorum is an enormous repertory of quotations grouped under heads 
arranged in alphabetical order.*® It includes the heads of the Manipulus flo- 
rum, but extends their range considerably, often by using narrower and 
more specific categories. There are seventy-nine entries under the letter A, 
including four kinds of abstinence, nine varieties of friendship, and seven- 
teen species of love. Such juxtaposition facilitates the divisions of sermon 
rhetoric, and cross-references are made to similar and contrary quotations. 
However, the main purpose of the Pharetra is to provide an arsenal of 
authorities, which it collects from a vast array of writers, Latin and Greek 
(in translation), Christian and pagan, prose-writers and poets, from Plato up 
to the thirteenth century, and including extracts from the decrees of 
Councils. The Manipulus florum makes a relatively modest contribution to 
this armoury, which is essentially a much enlarged version of a topically 
organized thirteenth-century florilegium for preachers, often attributed to St 
Bonaventura, the Liber pharetrae, from which it gets its name. 

The name itself is an interesting variant on the metaphorical code used 
for describing florilegia. Flowers, bees, and storehouses are replaced by 
arrows, archers, and quivers. Analogies from archery (derived from the lan- 
guage of the Psalms) were frequently applied to preaching, especially with 
the development of the more aggressive styles of the mendicant orders. 
The editor of the Pharetra sees his collection as a battery of weapons to be 
discharged against sin and the devil, rather than as an intricate honeycomb. 
His is a utilitarian project, not a cultural one, though the preface (in a pas- 
sage taken directly from the thirteenth-century original) is testimony to the 
history of such compilations, when the thirteenth-century editor tells us 
that he was so disturbed by the corrupt state of the text in his working flo- 
rilegia that he went directly to the originals (‘ad ipsam fontem originalium’) 
to check and make additional excerpts. In practice, the four Latin Fathers 
provide the main ammunition, and other authors have a more or less sub- 
sidiary role, but the long alphabetical list of writers displayed at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth-century book is an advertisement for its erudition. 


36 It was published in the late 1sth cent. under various variations of this title, e.g. Auctoritates ac dicta 
pulcherrima sanctorum doctorum et aliorum philosophorum ac poetarum fide dignorum secundum alphabeti ordinem 
de viciis et virtutibus necnon pro devotione et predicatione quod alio nomine pharetra doctorum nuncupatur (with- 
out place or date). Editions were published at Strasburg and Cologne in the 1470s, and an abridgement 
at Nuremberg at about the same time. 
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What is also advertised is that its criteria for selection have more to do with 
quantity than with the quality of its chosen authors’ Latin or with any sense 
of chronology. This is entirely typical of other florilegia published for 
schools and for preachers in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. Even 
so, impressed and daunted by the sheer bulk of this volume, the reader 
senses that this is the end-product, the nec plus ultra, of a rhetorical mode 
and its support system. Its close alignment with a particular rhetoric, as well 
as its enormous size, did not fit it for survival into the next century. 
Traces of the Manipulus florum may also be found in an appendage to 
another sourcebook for sermon rhetoric, the Lumen animae, which was 
printed four times, at Augsburg, Reutlingen, and Strasburg, between 1477 
and 1482.” The third part of this volume is a florilegium arranged alphabet- 
ically under topics, called capitula. Many of these topic-headings and a large 
number of the extracts grouped beneath them are derived from the 
Manipulus florum, but, as is suggested by the phrase ‘per modum pharetre’ 
by which the collection is announced on the title-page, its pedigree is very 
mixed. It certainly is yet another florilegium for preachers, working with a 
by now fairly standardized array of subject-heads and drawing mainly on 
Christian writers of the earlier period. What is particularly interesting about 
this florilegium is the context in which it appears. The second part of the 
volume is a tract on virtues and vices. The first part of the volume, the 
Lumen animae itself, which, in this version, dates from 1332, consists of 
weird and wonderful moralizations of even more weird and wonderful 
natural phenomena which the author claims to have found described in 
Greek and Arab sources recovered from the hands of Jews and Greeks and 
translated by himself. This elaborate fantasy is duly set out under subject- 
headings appropriate for sermons, which mix doctrinal topics with moral 
abstractions. Behind the work lies the principle of amplifying sermon divi- 
sions by examples and similitudes from the world of nature, and by alle- 
gorical interpretations of the properties of animate and inanimate beings.3* 


?7 Liber moralitatum elegantissimus magnarum rerum naturalium (Lumen animae dictus: cum septem appari- 
toribus necnon sanctorum doctorum orthodoxe fidei professorum. Poetarum etiam ac oratorum auctoritatibus. per 
modum pharetre secundum ordinem alphabeti collectis) feliciter incipit (Augsburg, 1477). See M. A. Rouse and 
R. H. Rouse, “The Texts Called Lumen animae’, Archivum fratrum praedicatorum, 41 (1971), $—-113. 

°® The sermon industry stimulated the provision of indexed volumes of similitudes from the natural 
world, which adapted encyclopaedias of natural history, like the De proprietatibus rerum of Bartholomeus 
Anglicus, to the needs of preachers. The Reductorium morale of Petrus Berchorius, completed by the 
mid-14th cent., is an example of this. It was printed several times in northern Europe before 1520. The 
slightly earlier Liber de exemplis et rerum similitudinibus of Joannes a Sancto Geminiano, a vast analogical 
dictionary of similitudes mostly taken from the natural universe, developed by an analysis of the prop- 
erties of animate and inanimate beings, and often supported by biblical and patristic authorities, was 
printed at the end of the 15th cent., and then edited for the benefit of ‘verbi dei concionatores’ several 
times at the end of the 16th cent. and even later (including an edition which combined it with the 
Sophologium of Jacobus Magnus in 1585 at Lyons). In the last quarter of the 15th cent., more than 
one edition of the Informatio preaching manual was printed in conjunction with an early 13th cent. 
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The editor of the printed versions, Matthias Farinator, took the work seri- 
ously enough, and provided subject-indices to the natural phenomena 
mentioned, together with their allegorizations, and to the moral topics. 
Other such works do survive into the next century, as does the universe of 
analogies they transcribe, but this one would not have borne philological 
scrutiny, and its 1482 printing appears to be its last. 

It was far from being the last transformation of the Manipulus florum. At 
Venice, in the first decade of the sixteenth century, florilegia were refitted 
and launched on a new and highly successful career. Extracts from the 
Manipulus florum were incorporated into one of the most important of the 
new model florilegia, the Polyanthea of Dominicus Nanus Mirabellius, the 
preface of which is dated 1503. Meanwhile, the Manipulus florum itself 
seems to have gone into eclipse in the first half of the sixteenth century. No 
printed editions appear between its second one, published in Venice 
between 1493 and 1495, and the next, also published at Venice, in 1550. As 
a later chapter in our history will explain, it is not surprising that a compi- 
lation so closely associated with a very medieval rhetoric was sidelined at 
this period. On the other hand, once time had effaced the memory of this 
association, the Manipulus florum must have appeared relatively detached 
from its medieval moorings, whilst, at the same time, impeccable in its 
Catholic orthodoxy. It did not make specific reference to medieval sermon 
rhetoric and its range of authors extended no further forward into the bar- 
barous territory of late medieval Latin than St Bernard, whose sanctity was 
proof against most humanists’ scruples. It was still a very serviceable com- 
pendium of non-biblical religious references, which had not been super- 
seded, and, being something of a free-floater, it could prove a useful catch 
for publishers supplying a rather different market from the one originally 
intended. 

This is the message to be inferred from the new preface which the 
Lyonese printer, Guillaume Rouillé, attached to his 1553 edition, the first 
of eighteen in France alone in the last half of the century. Thomas of 
Ireland’s own preface, reproduced in the two fifteenth-century editions of 
his work, is an amalgam of quotations from Seneca and the Bible. Seneca’s 
flower-gathering and honeycomb-building bee has a Christian analogy in 
the person of Ruth, entering another’s field to glean ears of corn after the 
reapers have passed. So, when the other reapers come again with joy and 
bring their sheaves with them, Thomas may be in a position to cast into the 
treasury his widow’s mite, in the shape of a well-dressed, systematically 
arranged bundle of gleanings.(45) We have encountered this linguistic 
fusion in John of Salisbury and in the prologue to the twelfth-century 


repertory of likenesses between material and spiritual entities, the De faciebus mundi of Guillaume 
d'Auvergne. 
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Florilegium angelicum. The language of the 1553 preface is quite different. It 
does not play on different Latin codes. The only quotation is a direct quo- 
tation from Homer and it is in Greek. Rouillé makes no connections 
between the ‘treasury’ on sale to his readers and the rhetoric of preaching. 
He implies that the benefits on offer are related more to the private life than 
to public discourse. He specifically mentions intellectual and moral 
improvement, refinement, propriety, and personal integrity.(46)°? This is 
not quite the language of the late medieval preacher arraigning the seven 
deadly sins. Thomas of Ireland is described only as ‘a man renowned for 
eloquence and learning’; his collection of extracts (which Rouillé calls an 
anthology, not a florilegium) is a treasure house of resources not only for the- 
ology, but for philosophy in general. By 1553 we are in a new cultural cli- 
mate and speak a new language. Nevertheless, Rouillé asssumes that the 
purchasers of his newly edited medieval book will know perfectly well 
what it is. It is a commonplace-book. Thomas, he says, collected extracts 
and then grouped them into sections under headings, or, in other words, 
under commonplaces (‘in capita, seu communes locos constrinxit’). To a 
community of readers by now utterly familiar with the concept and the 
purpose of the commonplace-book, the florilegium of Thomas of Ireland, its 
ancestor of 250 years ago, is instantly identified and instantly employable. 

To a much closer contemporary, to Petrarch in 1373, the Manipulus 
florum, had seemed the very epitome of all that was most ‘scholastic’ and 
most ‘French’, the generator of the most rebarbative, illiterate, and inele- 
gant style of speaking and writing, of which the most egregious fault was 
to misapply the quotation-based rhetoric of the preacher in contexts which 
called for the fluid eloquence of a Cicero.(47) Petrarch’s antagonism, dimly 
foreshadowed in the differences which separate Thomas of Ireland in Paris 
from his Paduan contemporary, Hieremias de Montagnone, draws our 
attention to Italy. 


* Rouillé was doubtless maximizing his market, appealing, as by then he could, to both a clergy and 
a lay readership; in the following year he published a companion volume, Flores Bibliae, sive loci com- 
munes omnium fere materiarum ex veteri ac novo testamento excerpti, atque alphabetico ordine digesti. 


3 Italian Relations and Northern 
Progenitors 


Italians 
Notebooks and variations 


Petrarch’s attitude towards collecting the flowers of ancient literature sig- 
nals a new set of cultural perceptions. He abides by the counsel of Seneca, 
but his reading of it varies significantly from any we have met so far: 


We should write in the same way as bees make honey, not preserving flowers, but 
turning them into honeycombs, so that out of many and varied resources a single 
product should emerge, and that one both different and better.(48) 


The paraphrase of Seneca comes at the climax of a discussion about the role 
of imitating classical literature in the process of acquiring a personal Latin 
style. Petrarch’s ideal is a style which gathers from the ancients but does not 
reproduce them word for word, which is similar but not the same, a fam- 
ily likeness but not a portrait. With this analogy, Petrarch is already allud- 
ing to (but not reproducing) the lines which follow close on Seneca’s 
flower-gathering and digestion similitudes for literary imitation. However, 
unlike Seneca, Petrarch hints at the process whereby this air of family 
resemblance is to be attained. It is a question of subtlety in disguise, of 
adopting the manner of a model author, his way of perceiving a subject, 
and his way with figurative expression, but of concealing such borrowing 
under the cloak of the actual words one uses, which must be one’s 
own.(49) 

Petrarch’s hint remains little more than that. The overall message of this 
passage is that stylistic excellence is a matter of superlative tact, a je ne sais 
quoi ‘nescio quid occultum’ which enables the writer to catch the likeness 
of ancient masters of style, and makes of his knowing reader an erudite and 
instinctive connoisseur of unquantifiable affinities. This interpretation of 
Seneca’s honey-making analogy presupposes an intimate acquaintance with 
the flowers that go into its manufacture, both on the part of the writer who 
collects and converts them, and on the part of the reader, whose pleasure 
is increased by recognition of their disguised traces and whose judgement 
of what is ‘better’ about the present product depends on a knowledge 
of what is being emulated and surpassed. Quotations are never more artic- 
ulate to the initiate than when they are occulted. However, to become 
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common property Petrarch’s élitist ideal of style would have to be demys- 
tified and its mechanisms made clear. The De Imitatione of Gasparinus 
Barzizza (1360-1430) probably dates from the middle of the second decade 
of the fifteenth century. It is said to be the only technical treatise to deal 
specifically with the question of literary imitation in a period of more than 
a hundred years, and its concept of literary imitation is closely related to 
Petrarch’s.! The language, however, is relentlessly didactic: 


Note that imitation can be understood in terms of five similitudes and consists of 
five modes exemplified in these five similitudes. The first similitude is taken from 
bees, and how they fabricate honey. For just as bees roam a flowery field full of 
flowers, suck from the purest and choicest flowers, and extract honey, so we, when 
we want to imitate, read the books of orators and poets, and especially the works 
of our own Cicero, from which we should imitate the choicest passages, and, just 
as bees do not bring back with them the flowers themselves, but only what can be 
got from flowers, to wit, honey, so let us not take over word for word passages of 
orators and poets whom we wish to imitate, but let us imitate in such a way as not 
to seem to steal them.(50) 


Two more similitudes are based on Seneca’s analogies with digestion and 
family likenesses, and another two on echoes (from a variant reading in the 
Senecan passage) and on mingled voices (Seneca’s chorus simile). The 
modes of imitation which Barzizza prescribes are all to do with variation. 
What must be avoided is an exact reproduction of the wording of the 
model passage. So, words may be added; words may be deleted; best of all, 
other words may be substituted or, even more adventurously, the passage 
may be reworked in a parallel or a contrary vein (for example, a set piece 
of eulogy turned into a set piece of blame). This is the mechanics of dis- 
guised imitation. Barzizza recommends the imitator to proceed word by 
word, although he suggests that it is possible to work the same operation 
with larger units of sense. His preferred source for passages to imitate and 
language in which to imitate is Cicero, but he does not preclude the amal- 
gamation of different model authors in a single piece of writing, and indeed 
such anonymous commingling may be a particularly efficacious way of 
appropriating one’s borrowings.(51) 

The apprentice imitator will need to be able to refer to two sources of 
material, firstly to those ‘choicest flowers’ on which to operate his trans- 
forming art, and, secondly, to a vocabulary of words to substitute for the 


! The text of Barzizza’s De imitatione and a description of the manuscripts are given by G. W. 
Pigman, ‘Barzizza’s Treatise on Imitation’, BHR 44 (1982), 341-52. For Barzizza’s life and works, see 
R. G. G. Mercer, The Teaching of Gasparino Barzizza with Special Reference to his Place in Paduan Humanism 
(London, 1979), with corrections to be made from G. W. Pigman, ‘Barzizza’s Studies of Cicero’, 
Rinascimento, 21 (1981), 123-63. Verbal variation, on which Petrarch and Barzizza hinge their proce- 
dure for imitation, is not original to them (compare Cicero, Partitiones oratoriae, vii. 23-4); what is new 
is the transposition of the process to the imitation of model texts. 
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words of the passages he decides to imitate. Barzizza himself supplied both 
these needs. For the first he had only to compile a collection of material in 
a very familiar and well-tried form: the florilegium. His florilegium of excerpts 
from Terence and Plautus was a repertory of morally edifying quotations, 
doubtless intended to be memorized and perhaps used in their original 
form, but also intended for practice in the word by word variation in which 
imitation consisted (he refers to his extracts as ‘dicta’, the same word as he 
uses for the choicest flowers, ‘electiora dicta’, to be imitated). The second 
requisite of Barzizza’s Petrarchan concept of imitation led him to compile 
word lists. The best known of these in later times was a list of synonyms 
extracted from the works of Cicero, the Sinonima Ciceronis, which may not 
have been by Barzizza, but which is typical of the lexicons engendered by 
the new standards of Latinity fostered around 1400. It is only a school man- 
ual, but what it signifies and promotes is no less than a cultural revolution. 
In this environment, the apprentice writer learnt composition by follow- 
ing the discursive models provided, selectively, from classical authors. He 
acquired his Latin vocabulary and standards of Latin usage from check-lists 
derived from those same authors, and, above all, from Cicero. 

The environment in which these developments were taking place in the 
early decades of the fifteenth century in Italy was the private school.? 
Barzizza himself was one of the first to combine a university post with 
teaching pupils in his own home, as he did at Padua between 1407 and 
1421. Between 1419 and 1460 the schools of Guarino Guarini (1374-1460) 
at Verona and Ferrara, and the school of Vittorino da Feltre 
(1373/8-1446/7) at Mantua were providing the children of the ruling aris- 
tocracies with an education in classical language and literature in ways 
which were to become immensely influential on the whole of European 
intellectual life. In their programme for recovering the culture of the clas- 
sical Latin world, excerpting from ancient texts had an important place. 
The florilegium remained the vehicle for committing particularly interesting 
passages from one’s reading to writing, and thence to memory. In a letter, 
Guarino of Verona recommends the practice he doubtless prescribed to his 
pupils, advising his correspondent to have ready a notebook for transcrib- 
ing from his reading selected passages for easy reference.(52)? Guarino goes 


2 For the history of the humanist private school in the context of the whole range of education prac- 
tice in Renaissance Italy, see P. F. Grendler, Schooling in Renaissance Italy (Baltimore and London, 1989); 
also, for a broader context, and a more critical view, see A. Grafton and L. Jardine, From Humanism to 
the Humanities: Education and the Liberal Arts in Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century Europe (London, 1986). 
The theories of 15th-cent. Italian educationalists are surveyed and reproduced in W. H. Woodward, 
Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators (Cambridge, 1897; repr. New York, 1963), and the most 
important texts are collected in E. Garin, Il pensiero pedagogico dello umanesimo (Florence, 1958). 

3 R. R. Bolgar was among the first to give due prominence to the notebook method employed by 
Isth-cent. teachers and there is an informative survey of it in his Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries 

from the Carolingian Age to the End of the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1954), 26572. 
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on immediately to cite ancient pedigree for such notebooks, in particular 
the habit ascribed to the elder Pliny. The precise allusion is to the younger 
Pliny’s description of his uncle enjoying a postprandial period of ease, lying 
in the summer sun, listening as a slave reads from a book, making notes, 
and writing out excerpts.* The picture is very different from that of the 
medieval scribe or preacher, and deliberately so. Guarino’s own practical 
gesture towards the ancient ideal of cultured leisure is to suggest that the 
young nobleman at school might take the drudgery out of copying into his 
notebook by employing a servant to do it for him. 

Guarino himself was very vague about the organization of the notebook. 
His son, Battista, whose treatise De ordine docendi et discendi, dated 1459, 
describes the procedures in his father’s school, is somewhat more specific. 
Battista envisages a great deal of note-taking, notes on vocabulary, notes on 
commentaries to authors being studied (primarily for the purpose of refin- 
ing the pupil’s understanding of Latin words), notes on any matter of inter- 
est which may arise. He is very insistent on the methodical arrangement of 
such notes, though he only gives one clue about how the notebook will 
actually look: 


It will be highly conducive to abundance and readiness in speaking, ifin the course 
of their reading [the pupils] note down from different books sentences which refer 
to the same subject-matter and collect them together in one place.(53) 


This points towards an arrangement of the book of extracts by topic, per- 
haps not unlike the Compendium of that precursor of later fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century humanism, Montagnone of Padua. But we do not learn 
what Guarino’s topics would be nor whether they would themselves fall 
into any overall scheme. If anything, it would seem likely that the topic- 
headings would be suggested by the texts under study (or, perhaps, by the 
teacher). However, we do learn the ulterior purpose of such collections. It 
is not to underwrite future composition with authorities, nor to structure 
it from places of argument. It is to secure readiness and abundance of 
vocabulary and phrase, ‘promptitudo’ and ‘copia’, facility and quantity in 
oral and written composition.(54) Both these terms, which were not given 
high priority in texts related to medieval florilegia, will become inextricably 
attached to the sixteenth-century commonplace-book. However, here 
again, the Guarini, father and son, are reticent about procedure. 

The ideal product of the fifteenth-century humanist school is perhaps 
best exemplified by the De politia literaria of Angelo Decembrio, one of 
Guarino’s pupils. Published in manuscript in 1462, this imaginary discus- 
sion between the elder Guarino and friends is a model of cultured urban- 
ity, an exchange of views and information on a variety of topics derived 


4 Pliny, Epistulae, n. v. 10. 
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from reading ancient authors, interspersed with catalogues of vocabulary, 
rhetorical figures, and various linguistic niceties. Clearly the reader is given 
to understand that the elegant Latin, critical acumen, and classical posture 
of this polite circle are the refined and honeyed product of hours spent 
picking over the flowers collected in their notebooks, but the process 
involved is kept a secret from the vulgar outsider.> Other fifteenth-century 
Italian treatises on education are similarly discreet. Perusal of the De ingenuis 
moribus ac liberalibus studiis of Petrus Paulus Vergerius (c.1368—1444), the first 
humanistic treatise, written at Padua in 1402 or 1403, and of Mapheus 
Vegius (1407-58), De educatione puerorum et eorum claris moribus, written at 
the height of the success of humanist private schools around 1460, can be 
very informative about how the study of ancient history and moral philos- 
ophy was promoted.® It will reveal the choice of authors studied in human- 
ist schools, and their preoccupation with registers of style and the 
exemplary qualities of prose composition (especially Cicero's). It will 
detect a generalized belief in the virtues of literary imitation, memorizing, 
and a personal, first-hand knowledge of ancient texts. Yet, of making 
extracts, arranging them in notebooks, and processing them, the exercise 
by which students learnt to analyse old texts and create new ones, it will 
tell us next to nothing. Perhaps this silence is not unconnected with the 
aristocratic distaste for routine toil which prompted the elder Guarino to 
delegate the labour of copying to servants. After the death of Guarino a 
newfangled servant was going to be available, one who not only produced 
multiple copies of useful extracts with great efficiency, but also threatened 
to interpose a grid of received ideas (in the shape of standardized, pre- 
selected topic-headings) between text and reader. The printing-press is not 
yet part of our history, but it is interesting that two new florilegia which 
were eventually to be among the most frequently reprinted commonplace- 
books were compiled by Italians and originated as printed books in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century at Venice. 


Letters and speeches 


For a rather more practical view of the relationship between the mechan- 
ics of learning and the composition of new texts, it is necessary to turn back 
to Barzizza and to the purposes for which he intended his art of imitation. 
The context in which he was writing was that of the ars dictaminis at a 


5 The De politia literaria is nicely described by Grafton and Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities, 
267. 

© For Vergerius, see D. Robey, ‘Humanism and Education in the Early Quattrocento: The De 
ingenuis moribus of P. P. Vergerio', BHR 42 (1980), 27-58; for Vegius, see V. J. Horkan, Educational 
Theories and Principles of Maffeo Vegio (Washington, 1953). Both works were printed very frequently in 
the 16th cent., Vegius as often as not under the name of Franciscus Philelphus. 
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particular stage of its development. Between the eleventh and the early 
fourteenth century the function of the study of rhetoric in Italian univer- 
sities had largely been to supply training in the composition of official let- 
ters. If theory had kept the Ciceronian connection, consisting largely, as it 
did, of the precepts contained in the Rhetorica ad Herennium, practice drew 
hardly at all on ancient exemplars of style or language. Ars dictaminis had 
developed a language of its own to answer the needs of contemporary 
social and legal institutions, and it had developed its own patterns of 
expression which generated a self-perpetuating line of stylistic evolution 
independent of classical models. Language and style were transmitted from 
one generation of practitioners to the next by manuals of formulae.” We 
have already postulated a connection between the early fourteenth-century 
florilegium of Montagnone and a possible reorientation of the style of letter- 
writing in tune with the classical enthusiasms of his circle in Padua. 
However, it was Petrarch’s discovery of the personal letters of Cicero in 
1345 and succeeding years which led to his revolutionary adoption of an 
approximation to Cicero’s epistolary language and style for the expression 
of personal thoughts and feelings in intimate (if widely publicized) corres- 
pondence. The Familiarum rerum libri contain these letters. They also, as we 
have already seen, contain Petrarch’s views on the imitation of classical 
authors and the art of varying. It was those views which Barzizza began to 
systematize in his De imitatione, in a methodical exposition of technique, 
quite unlike anything to be met in the education treatises of his pupils and 
successors. 

The two types of discourse to which the De imitatione explicitly refers are 
speeches and letters, but Barzizza’s language shows a marked tendency to 
slip towards vocabulary suitable for advice on letter-writing, even when he 
is attempting to keep parity between his two points of focus. Letter- 
writing seems to be the context in which he preferred to operate and it was 
certainly the context in which his name was most familiar in the later fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. His collection of model letters, Epistolae ad 
exercitationem accommodatae, was a standard textbook in northern Europe 
into the first decade of the sixteenth century. The letters he used to demon- 
strate technique were mostly given an ancient Roman setting and were 
about political, judicial, and social issues appropriate to that context. This 
removed them from the contemporary world of the ars dictaminis, but also 
from the personal and idiosyncratic concerns of most of Petrarch’s Res 
familiares. It was a sign and a vehicle of Barzizza’s intention: to reconstruct 
a public Ciceronian style of writing. Fundamental to that reconstruction 


? For the history of ars dictaminis we refer again to J. J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1974); and, for 14th-cent. developments in particular, to R. Witt, ‘Medieval Ars dic- 
taminis and the Beginnings of Humanism’, Renaissance Quarterly, 35 (1982), 1-35. 
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were the lists of synonyms and variations in phraseology which Barzizza 
culled and collected from his reading of Cicero’s works, and then used in 
his demonstration exercises. Here we see the method of the florilegium in 
the process of being applied to the fabrication of a new style whose cre- 
dentials consist in its close, but not exact, resemblance to its progenitor, 
Cicero. Barzizza himself had his imitators. His model letters were often 
printed with the Sententiarum variationes sive synonyma of his pupil, 
Stephanus Fliscus (c.1400-c.1462). Fliscus represents an attempt to com- 
promise more closely with the dictamen tradition of collections of epistolary 
formulae for ordinary and professional correspondence. It is a phrase-book 
which lists sentences in the vernacular grouped under subject-headings, 
and supplies a number of Latin ways of expressing each vernacular sen- 
tence. The implication is that Latin is a much more sophisticated, rich, and 
flexible language than the vernacular, but the Latin Fliscus supplies, though 
basically classical, is homespun stuff, and not the product of careful sifting 
through Cicero.8 

Barzizza and others laid the rudimentary foundations for reconstructing 
a Ciceronian epistolary style, and fifty years or so later the whole edifice of 
Ciceronian rhetoric had not only been rebuilt, but modernized in keeping 
with contemporary requirements. The De ratione scribendi libri tres of Lippus 
Brandolinus (died 1497/8) was written some time before 1485, although it 
was probably not printed until 1545 (and then at least three times after that). 
It is essentially a work of rhetorical theory, heavily endebted to Cicero and 
Quintilian at almost every point, but, as the title states, the focus is on writ- 
ten composition, not speech, or, more precisely, it is on letter-writing. 
Brandolinus applies the technical terminology of ancient rhetoric to letter- 
writing, and, with it, the commonplaces. Loci communes are firmly back in 
their place as seats of argument, although Brandolinus defers discussion of 
abstract, dialectical rules of inference to his second book, where he fits the 
traditional three genres of oratory into an epistolary framework. For most 
of what he has to say, Brandolinus, true to Boethius as well as grounded on 
Cicero, focuses rhetoric pragmatically on persons and things. He mainly 
chooses to understand commonplaces as generalities applicable (or com- 
mon) to a diversity of subjects, their primary role being to facilitate the 
development or amplification of material already found. Commonplaces in 
this sense and with this function had already been described in Cicero’s De 


8 The more fastidious readers of northern editions of Fliscus and Barzizza were not slow to spot the 
difference. The Epistulae obscurorum virorum, in typical dog-Latin, classes Fliscus with the Floretus and 
others of that ilk: ‘Quando fui adhuc iuvenis, multa legi in literis humanis et Stephanum Fliscum et 
Graccistam et Synthis, Facetum, Floretum, et illos antiquos poetas quasi super unum unguem scivi 
mentetenus’ (Epistulae obscurorum virorum, ed. F. G. Stokes (London, 1925), 279-80). Barzizza is spared 
such indignity. For Fliscus, see D. Mazzuconi, ‘Stefano Fieschi da Socino: un allievo di Gasparino 
Barzizza’, Italia medioevale e umanistica, 14 (1981), 2$7-8$. 
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inventione (1. lii-lvi. 98-109; 11. xv. 48-50) and in the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
(1. xxx-xxxI. 47-50). There, however, formal amplificatio properly 
belonged in the conclusion to a speech, with the exception that the Ad 
Herennium had made for epideictic rhetoric, in which the conclusion 
should be brief, and amplification by means of commonplaces continuous 
throughout the speech (11. viii. 15). For Brandolinus also, amplificatio, with 
all its commonplaces, is part of the body of argumentative discourse, and 
not just a tailpiece.(55) 

It is under this rubric that we meet with one of his most telling refine- 
ments of his ancient sources. Brandolinus follows both Cicero and the Ad 
Herennium in giving argument from authority first place in his list of com- 
monplaces for amplificatio, but whereas they speak rather vaguely in terms 
of ‘calling to mind’ or ‘mentioning’ (commemorare) the opinions of author- 
itative people, Brandolinus is much more specific, as well as contemporary, 
in his list of authorities (the Bible, religious writers, popes and secular 
rulers, philosophers and jurists), and he spells out the fact that by authority 
(auctoritas) he expressly means quotation and example.(56) Although they 
are not formally conflated, commonplace and quotation are brought so 
close together they almost overlap. Moreover, the status of quotation is 
enhanced, not least because of its association with the Bible. What was a 
very secondary move in the closing minutes of a Ciceronian speech and the 
weakest of all lines of proof for Boethius, now seems set to retain within 
the structure of Ciceronian rhetoric some of the power which medieval 
writers had invested in quotation to generate, organize, and underwrite 
argumentation. Later on in his treatise, in Book III, Brandolinus deals with 
questions of style and imitation. He demonstrates an acute sense of linguis- 
tic register and of historical period, and he strongly deprecates stylistic 
hybrids of any kind.(57) Quotation from various authors must be allow- 
able, in the light of his previous descriptions of authorities. However, a 
good Latin style will only be acquired by the rigorous discipline of imitat- 
ing a single author. It is possible to emulate and achieve the best, but for 
this the best model must be chosen, and the best model is Cicero. 

Barzizza, in his very much shorter De imitatione, had addressed himself to 
orators as well as to letter-writers, blurring the boundaries between written 
and spoken discourse as if indifferent to any distinction between them. The 
history of Cicero the orator in fifteenth-century Italy is not dissimilar to the 
history of Cicero the letter-writer. In the field of public speaking, as in the 
field of official correspondence, there existed a class of trained profession- 
als operating a sophisticated and specialized rhetorical code which was not 
that of classical Latin. But during the fifteenth century the language and the 
style of Cicero were poised to invade the pulpit as effectively as they did 
the letter-writer’s study. It has been shown how at the papal court, at least, 
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the medieval thematic sermon, with all its paraphernalia of divisions and 
quoted authorities, was gradually displaced by epideictic orations based on 
the principles of Cicero’s much more unified progress from exordium to 
peroration, bent on moving rather than proving, and embedding allusions 
to authoritative texts discreetly and elegantly within their own classically 
turned phrases.” 

The new-style preachers in Rome had doubtless been trained as Barzizza 
recommended, not only by studying Cicero’s theory (as had been done, if 
only partially, in the rhetoric courses of Italian universities), but also by 
studying Cicero’s practice (which had not been done).(58) Barzizza him- 
self was influenced by the first effort to analyse Cicero’s speeches accord- 
ing to the categories of classical rhetorical theory, the Inquisitio super undecim 
orationes Ciceronis of his associate, Antonio Loschi (1368-1441), written 
between 1390 and 1396. A much more sophisticated commentary was that 
of George of Trebizond (Georgius Trapezuntius, 1395-1483) on Pro Q. 
Ligario, which dates from about 1440. In his prefatory letter to Vittorino da 
Feltre, the head of the humanist school at Mantua, George claims that it is 
much more difficult to analyse another’s work than to theorize about com- 
position or even than to compose. Analysis involves locating the places 
from which argument is generated, it involves mapping the progress of the 
oration in all its twists and turns, it involves style, and it involves knowl- 
edge of a historical context which is perhaps not now recoverable in all its 
detail.(59) George insists on the ‘hiddenness’ of another’s mental processes, 
especially when they are concealed within a codified art form, such as clas- 
sical rhetoric (‘aliena occultata omnique artificio abdita’), and he insists on 
the ‘slipperiness’ of rhetorical speech (‘alieni animi artificium in re tam 
lubrica cogitatum’), compared with the stable material investigated by the 
mathematician and the physicist. The Aristotelian logician has a plethora of 
previous commentators to consult; the humanist enterprise of attempting 
to grasp the labile thoughts of another’s mind is boldly original and with- 
out precedent. Nevertheless, there are fixed points to direct the path of 
analysis, and those fixed points are the loci certi, the places from which argu- 
mentation is produced. 

George of Trebizond had already distinguished himself in the ‘easier’ art 
of theory. His Rhetoricorum libri V, composed in late 1433 or early 1434, was 
the most ambitious rhetoric produced in fifteenth-century Italy.!° Its 
breadth of coverage is nowhere better exemplified than in its treatment of 
the places of argument, which occupies the greater part of Books II and III. 


? See J. W. O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome: Rhetoric, Doctrine and Reform in the Sacred 


Orators of the Papal Court, c. 1450-1521 (Durham, NC, 1979). e he 
10 For an analysis of this work, see the very informative study by J. Monfasani, George of Trebizond: 


A Biography and a Study of his Rhetoric and Logic (Leiden, 1976). 
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The terms in which George describes places of argument are mainly 
derived from Cicero’s De inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium, and he 
appropriates their sense of commonplaces as themes of general validity and 
emotional appeal, which may be accommodated to different circumstances 
and amplified in a virtuoso manner. George’s own long lists of common- 
place themes are themselves an amplification on his predecessors, but they 
are substantially similar. However, more prominent here than in the letter- 
writer’s treatise by Brandolinus are the dialectical loci, the abstract rules of 
inference based on arguments from genus, species, greater and lesser, whole 
and part, and so on. For his account of them, George used both the first 
three books of Boethius De differentiis topicis (for long a textbook in the 
logic curriculum of medieval universities) and the very well-known thir- 
teenth-century logic manual, Summulae logicales of Peter of Spain. The 
material may be derivative, and George, in one sense, primarily a compiler 
and a synthesizer, but what he in effect is doing is taking back the general 
places of argument ftom logic (where they had by now been superseded by 
the intricate technicalities of the theory of consequences) and reuniting 
them with the more specific places of argument, the who, what, how, why, 
where, and when of persons and things, in which Boethius had confined 
rhetoric. George’s rhetoric contains dialectic, as that of Boethius had not. 
The fusion of the dialectical and rhetorical places of argument, in which 
many historians have seen an important marker of that shift in the Western 
European conceptual and linguistic universe which turned Middle Ages 
into Renaissance, is a vast topic, but, like so many topics in Renaissance 
intellectual history, it comes down in the end to commonplaces. If George 
of Trebizond reorientated rhetoric by reorganizing the inherited theoreti- 
cal material, Lorenzo Valla (1407-57) reordered the relationship between 
logic and language by a more radical reconstruction of dialectic on the pre- 
muss of revolutionary attitudes to inferential validity and linguistic usage, 
which undoubtedly derived from the Ciceronian enthusiasms of such as his 
teacher Vittorino da Feltre and Vittorino’s friend, Barzizza.!! 
Valla completed the first version of his Dialecticae disputationes in 1439, 
a For the history of the relationship between rhetoric and dialectic, see the by now classic study, 
©. Vasoli, La Dialettica ela retorica dell’umanesimo (Milan, 1968); for Lorenzo Valla, see S. I. Camporeale, 
Lorenzo Valla: umanesimo e teologia (Florence, 1972); H. B. Gerl, Rhetorik als Philosophie (Munich, 1974); 
ee Lorenzo Valla annie Intellectual Origins of Humanist Dialectic’, Journal of the History of 
phy, 15 (1977), 143-64; Grafton and Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities, 66-82; and 
È Jardine, ‘Humanist Logic” in C. B. Schmitt and Q. Skinner (eds.), The Cambridge History of 
enaissance Philosophy (Cambridge, 1988), 173-98. The most stimulating (if not universally accepted) 
new account of Valla’s role in the evolution of Renaissance concepts of language is R. Waswo, Language 
and Meaning in the Renaissance (Princeton, 1987); but see also J. Monfasani, ‘Was Lorenzo Valla an 
Ordinary Language Philosopher?”, JHI so (1989), 309-23, together with Waswo’s riposte, ‘Motives of 
Misreading’, ibid. 324-31. The important new book in this field, P. Mack, Renaissance Argument: Valla 


and Agricola in the Traditions of Rhetoric and Dialectic (Leiden, 1993) unfortunately appeared too late for 
the present study to profit from it, 
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and was to revise the work repeatedly.!? In its overall effect, it was a com- 
prehensive undermining of the elaborate edifice of formal logic erected 
during the later Middle Ages. This subversive operation was conducted in 
two strategic areas: places of argument, and language. Valla critically weak- 
ens the rigour of medieval logic by extending the range of permissible 
modes of argument to include procedures designed to maximize plausibil- 
ities, even when they fail of absolute proof. Valla diverts from the logician’s 
pursuit of formal validity and necessary truth in order to reclaim the terri- 
tory of dialectic as it was originally marked out by Aristotle and colonized 
by Cicero, the territory of well-substantiated opinion, of the probable, the 
plausible, the apt, and the appropriate. This was precisely the territory 
which was home to the places of argument common to dialectic and to 
rhetoric, that is to say, to intellectual stratagems aimed at securing assent, 
rather than certainty beyond reasonable doubt. It was in fact Quintilian 
who supplied Valla with his repertory of places of argument, taken more or 
less verbatim from chapters 8 to 10 of Book V of the Institutio oratoria, 
where Quintilian collects loci which are all useful for persuading either or 
both sides ofany case, but very diverse in their degrees ofinferential rigour. 
In his recuperation of the places of argument as generators of serious per- 
suasive discourse and the concomitant move towards what has been called, 
with some exaggeration, the ‘rhetoricizing’ of dialectic, Valla pushed to 
their extreme limit ideas derived from Cicero and other ancient rhetori- 
cians which had already determined the direction of George of Trebizond’s 
Rhetorica. When Valla turned his attack on scholastic logic from its formal 
methods to its language, he moved to an area only hinted at in George’s 
ruminations about the problems of analysing Cicero’s speeches, but an area 
which had in fact been suggested by Barzizza’s lessons in imitating Cicero’s 
Latinity and the notebooks Valla would have kept at Vittorino’s school. 
Valla’s work on Latin language, his Elegantiae, in preparation at about the 
same period as his book on dialectic, was destined to have a much more 
pervasive effect on subsequent developments in thought and education 
than his Dialecticae disputationes, as might be guessed from the frequency 
with which it was printed from the later years of the fifteenth century 
onwards. It was an eminently useful, if relatively advanced, guide to gram- 
matical, syntactic, and semantic usage in classical Latin. It was also much 
more than that. Behind its scrupulous contrasts and correlations of words 
and phrases used by different writers at different moments and in different 


12 The work goes by various names: Repastinatio dialecticae et philosophiae, or, more ambitiously, 
Dialecticae libri tres seu reconcinnatio totius dialecticae et fundamentorum universalis philosophiae. The latter title 
was the one given it by the Parisian publisher, Jodocus Badius, in 1509, and reflects a sense of the book’s 
revolutionary importance. However, it does not appear to have helped this very difficult work to sell 
very successfully; there seem to have been only five printed editions (one at Milan, two at Paris, two 
at Cologne) before editions of Valla’s complete works in the early 15408. 
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contexts over a defined historical period, there lies the ambitious enter- 
prise of revivifying the Latin of the ancients, purged of the accretions and 
violations of post-classical ‘Goths’ and ‘Gauls’. The most glaring examples 
of Latin which deviates from classical usage are the professional languages 
of late medieval grammarians, jurists, and theologians, which Valla casti- 
gates in the prefaces to the six books of his Elegantiae.'? All ‘artificial’ Latin 
comes in for attack, not only because it fails to comply with classical usage, 
but, more pertinently still, because jargon contorted away from what is 
customary use in vocabulary, grammar, and syntax fabricates problems and 
obscurities peculiar to itself, and manufactures an industry of commentary 
and disputation bent on multiplying them. Nowhere is this more true than 
in the case of the meta-language invented by late medieval logic. To this 
Valla, in his Dialecticae disputationes, opposes the ‘language of common cus- 
tom’ (‘communis loquendi consuetudo’), the language of ordinary, liter- 
ate discourse, in the belief that a careful analysis and correction of the 
grammar and syntax in which many of the problems and errors of logi- 
cians and philosophers were formulated would resolve or dissolve them. 
This is a radical move, and one which has led some historians to see in 
Valla a proponent of a philosophy of ordinary language. But Valla’s lan- 
guage was not ‘ordinary’, nor, indeed, was it as yet very ‘common’. It was 
the language ofthe Elegantiae, a language painstakingly reconstructed from 
the evidence of classical Latin texts. The method by which it was recon- 
structed was by collecting vocabulary lists of analogous words and phrases 
observed in authors of good Latinity, and writing them down in note- 
books, just as Barzizza had collected synonyms and as pupils were taught 
to do in humanist schools. 

The Elegantiae and the Dialecticae disputationes may be taken as the twin 
prongs of Valla’s attack on the scholastic philosophical curriculum (and 
there is ample evidence to suggest that scholastic logic was gaining, not 
losing, ground in Italian universities of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury).'* They are also indications of a desire to give intellectual stringency 
to the humanists’ often undisciplined enterprise of amassing information 
about the ancient world, and to ground on a coherent philosophy of lan- 
guage and ratiocinative discourse their somewhat random collections of 
linguistic phenomena. Places of argument and collections of illustrative 
quotations were joint pieces of equipment for his project, but the way he 
presented it, in two very different works, meant that they could be, and 
were, in fact, unhinged from one another. The Elegantiae constituted not 
only a description of closely observed classical usage, but also a prescription 


'? These are to be found in E. Garin (ed.), Prosatori latini del quattrocento (Milan and Naples, 1952), 
594-631. 
14 For a relevant bibliography, see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 247-8. 
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for ‘elegant’ language. In the Rhetorica ad Herennium ‘elegantia’ is similarly 
ambivalent. It has two properties. One is clarity, achieved by the informed 
use of the ordinary terms of customary speech and by the appropriate use 
of technical vocabulary.(60) This coincides precisely with Valla’s linguistic 
assault on the meaningless obscurities of logical jargon and his promotion 
of ‘common usage’. The other property of ‘elegantia’ is correct Latinity, 
devoid of the grammatical faults of solecism and barbarism.(61) It was as a 
manual of good Latinity that the Elegantiae achieved immediate fame and 
lasting reputation, while the more theoretical and systematic components 
of Valla’s project lay in abeyance. Even then, the Elegantiae’s meticulous 
distinctions between bordering senses of words, and its grasp of their his- 
tory mark this as an advanced textbook. 

Other, more elementary lexicons than the Elegantiae, but similarly 
based on florilegia of linguistic usage culled from texts exemplifying the 
best Latinity, were to serve the needs of the classroom even better. The 
Elegantiolae or Isagogicus libellus in eloquentiae praecepta ( the diminutives in 
the title and the use of the word ‘praecepta’ are significant) of Augustinus 
Datus (or Dathus, 1420-78), Valla’s younger contemporary and obvious 
disciple, was published a vast number of times all over Latin Europe in 
the last half of the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth. 
Derived in part from Valla, this less ambitious book also catalogues 
niceties of usage, with quoted examples from classical authors, but it is 
primarily a repertory of ways to vary simple phrases by reformulating 
them according to more sophisticated patterns of expression, with words 
borrowed from Cicero. With Valla’s more theoretical framework 
removed, these Elegantiolae reveal their close kinship with Barzizza’s col- 
lection of synonyms and with the procedure for imitating classical writ- 
ers by step-by-step variation, as recommended by Barzizza and by 
Petrarch before him. 

Literary imitation, based on a close word-by-word, phrase-by-phrase 
transposition of a single model, with assistance from a lexicon in the form 
of a florilegium culled from approved authors, was a more generally practised 
system for generating discourse in fifteenth-century Italy than running 
through the places of argument. In the field of poetry, most Latin writers 
felt licensed to gather their ingredients from a fair number of floral species. 
For prose-writers, the dominance of Cicero, to which all our Italian ped- 
agogical and rhetorical texts have borne witness, was to prove at once a 
unifying factor, in that it tended to produce a homogeneous style, and a 
divisive one. The ‘Ciceronian debate’ of the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries is relevant to the history of commonplace-books because 
one of the prime purposes of the commonplace-book was to foster literary 
imitation, and the issues raised by the Ciceronian debate were a specially 
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acute form of the issues raised by the principle of literary imitation 
itself. 15 

It was no accident that the initial shots in this literary warfare were fired 
over a collection of exemplary letters written, and Barzizza and 
Brandolinus would have much applauded, in strict Ciceronian style.!° 
Politian (1454-94) sent back the letters to his correspondent, Paolo Cortese 
(1465-1510), with a swingeing attack on those who can only write by 
stringing together phrases they have excerpted from a book, who can only 
progress by plodding along in another’s tracks. Literary imitators of this sort 
are parrots or magpies. What Politian aims to represent in his writing is not 
Cicero, but himself. Cicero, and other authors too, should indeed be read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested, but then the new writer should 
rely on his own strengths to express himself. Cortese’s reply recapitulates 
arguments made before and anticipates arguments to come. Imitation is 
pedagogically necessary for modern writers, who are not native Latin 
speakers and live in a society ill provided with opportunities to practise ora- 
torical skills. The imitation he envisages (with oblique reference to the 
authority of Seneca) is not that of parrot or ape, but the family likeness of 
son to father. All art entails imitation, and all art requires some degree of 
recognizable affinity with its historical precedents in order to establish a 
cultural tradition, and some degree of homogeneity in order to be identi- 
fied as an art form. Moreover, it is not possible to write without imitation. 
Imitation is endemic in the act of writing, because the words we use are 
always someone else’s words, and our phrases will involuntarily be taken 
from somewhere else. Given the peculiarly derivative language of human- 
ist Latin, Cortese argues that it is better to seek harmonious cohesion by 
self-consciously applying the unitary measure of Ciceronian style than to 
risk a chaotic cacophony of ill-assorted, ill-digested, ill-assembled bits and 
pieces. For Politian, poet and textual critic as well as prose-writer, the way 
to imposing integrative coherence on manifold literary experience lies 
within the organizing self, and, as he says elsewhere, the modern writer 
should feel confident to gather his flowers in a wide variety of fields.(62) 
For Cortese, prose-writer and theologian, heterogeneity threatens confu- 
sion and smacks of the pawnshop. The way to integration and order must 
be sought outside the self, and from one source only, in discursive patterns 
and linguistic formulations set fast in the works of Cicero. This debate, 
opposing literary imitation to self-expression, and uniformity to eclecti- 

'S The history and consequences of literary imitation, both in Latin and in the vernaculars, are the 
subject of the brilliant book by T. M. Greene, The Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance 
Poetry (New Haven, 1982); for the Ciceronian debate, see pp. 147-89. 

!° The texts of the two letters representing the first phase of this debate are to be found in Garin 


(ed.), Prosatori latini del quattrocento, 902-11. They are not dated, but Politian died in 1494 and Cortese 
began to be active as a writer in about 1488. 
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cism, was initiated in Italy, where composition was taught by close imita- 
tion of single, extended model passages, reinforced by recourse to stylistic 
florilegia. The positions eventually adopted in northern Europe in this same 
debate may turn out to be not unrelated to the development of the com- 
monplace-book there. For that we must follow Italian influences north- 
wards. 


Northerners 
Albertus de Eyb 


Italian humanists seeking their fortune north of the Alps provide illumi- 
nating documentation about the reception of Ciceronian rhetoric in areas 
where scholastic logic and medieval preaching styles were entrenched. 
Laurentius Gulielmus Traversanus (Traversagni, 1422-1503), a Franciscan, 
wrote a Margarita eloquentiae, or Nova rhetorica, finished while he was a 
teacher at Cambridge. Primarily a compilation from the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, with additions from the De inventione and Boethius, its interest 
lies in its attempts to apply their precepts to the art of preaching. At the 
interface, the medieval sermon’s probative place of argument from quoted 
authorities is allowed its traditional force, though what it now underwrites 
is the efficacity of the various rhetorical places Traversanus derives from his 
sources. This is reflected throughout the treatise, illustration of rhetorical 
moves being provided by the Bible and by patristic and medieval writers, 
rather at the expense of humanistic classical Latin. The work was printed 
by Caxton, probably in 1479, and at St Albans a year later, and in 1480 
Caxton printed an epitome ofthe work by Traversanus himself, completed 
that year in Paris, where he also taught.!” 

That the Margarita eloquentiae was printed only in England suggests a 
fairly localized circulation. Even so, the infiltration of preaching rhetoric 
by new patterns of discourse in later fifteenth-century Europe would prob- 
ably prove as interesting a topic as contemporary developments at Rome 
have proved to be. Northeners casting themselves in the humanist mould 
certainly seem to have felt more pressure to address this issue at the 
theoretical level than fifteenth-century Italians.'® The largest rhetorical 


17 For the text of the epitome and a description of the surviving printed copy, see R. H. Martin, 
‘The Epitome margaritae eloquentiae of Laurentius Gulielmus de Saona’, Proceedings of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society, 14 (1971), 99-187; the history and content of the Margarita eloquentiae 
are discussed in L. D. Green, “Classical and Medieval Rhetorical Traditions in Traversagni’s Margarita 
eloquentiae’ , Quarterly Journal of Speech, 72 (1986), 185-96, and in J. J. Murphy, ‘The Double Revolution 
of the First Rhetorical Textbook Published in England: The Margarita eloquentiae of Gulielmus 
Traversagnus (1479), Texte, 8-9 (1989), 367-76. | 

18 Brandolinus does broach the subject, but only as a brief excursus to his section on subjects for 
demonstrative oratory (De ratione scribendi, 103-6). He places sermons within that category, and makes 
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compendium produced in the North at this period was the Liber novus 
rhetorice vocatus ars dicendi sive perorandi of Johann Koelhoff (died 1492), a 
Cologne printer who published it himself in 1484. Like Traversanus, 
Koelhoff operates almost entirely within the more traditional parameters of 
the De inventione, Rhetorica ad Herennium, and Book IV of De differentiis top- 
icis. His description of places of argument merely reproduces Boethius. 
More interestingly, he attempts, in Book XVI, to apply his Ciceronian 
rhetoric on a wide front to the interpretation of Scripture and to preach- 
ing. He categorizes types of sermon according to the three types of oratory; 
he applies the theory of status from forensic oratory to the four medieval 
ways of interpreting Scripture; faced with self-contradictory passages in the 
Bible, he uses Cicero’s method for deciding between self-contradictory 
laws; and, despite the fact that the evidence of faith ultimately supersedes 
or disallows the validity of all places of argument based on human reason, 
he draws on Cicero’s definition of auctoritas as one of the places of extrin- 
sic proof to rehabilitate arguments from human authorities and retain the 
apt use of quotation as one of the most important skills of preaching- 
rhetoric. 

Both Traversanus and Koelhoff clearly regarded letter-writing as the 
other main area of professional expertise to which their theoretical inter- 
ests applied. Traversanus had earlier written a Modus epistolandi, published 
at Cologne in 1480. Koelhoff deals specifically with epistles in Book XIII 
of his Ars dicendi. As in early fifteenth-century Italy, letter-writing, with its 
industry of formularies and collections of models, provided one of the 
broader channels by which the composition theory and the language of the 
new rhetorical discourse were able to pervade written culture. However, 
what is generally true of Traversanus and of Koelhoff, as well as of other 
northern compilers and epitomizers of Ciceronian rhetoric, is that they 
produced catalogues of precepts and definitions, but very little in the way 
of examples from classical texts. The spirit and, not infrequently, the lan- 
guage were still those of Boethius, even if the content was not exclusively 
so. A typical example was Guillaume Fichet (1433-c.1480), who is gener- 
ally credited with the first, semi-successful attempt to sow the seeds of 
Italian humanism in the rather unreceptive terrain of the University of 
Paris. His Rhetorica of 1471, though presented as a challenge to the scholas- 
ticism dominant in Paris and though quite heavily endebted to George of 


a rigorous distinction between the rhetoric of praise (appropriate to sermons on God and his saints) and 
the mode of teaching and disputation, which belongs to school and is misused in church by preachers 
who do not have a rhetorically trained understanding of what is proper to place, time, and audience. 
Brandolinus says that his epideictic sermon oratory devoted to praise is a recent development for which 
there is as yet no theory (‘res ipsa, quippe quae nova sit, usque ad hoc tempus intacta fuerat, et hoc tem- 
pore magno Romae in usu est’), He himself implies that all that is needed is to adapt and amplify the 
places prescribed for demonstrative rhetoric. 
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Trebizond, consisted mainly of lists and definitions. However, the print- 
ing-presses which Fichet was instrumental in setting up in Paris were at that 
very same time publishing the first French editions of Valla’s Elegantiae and 
of Barzizza’s collections of model letters. 

It was not only at Paris that Barzizza’s letter-writer’s rhetoric mediated 
the message of Italian humanism to the North. It also formed a substantial 
ingredient of a large volume whose printing record shows that it was much 
more in demand and much more widely disseminated than the more the- 
oretical Ciceronian rhetorics we have just mentioned. Completed in 1459 
at the latest, printed for the first time in 1472 at Nuremberg, the Margarita 
poetica of Albertus de Eyb (1420-75) was to be republished at least thirteen 
times up to 1503, at Strasburg, Paris, Rome, Venice, and Basle.!? The work 
is a compendium, a synthesis of the lessons in rhetoric which Eyb had learnt 
during his various extended sojourns in Italy, at Pavia, Bologna, and Padua, 
between 1444 and about 1460. It is a manual of instructions for letter-writ- 
ing in the Ciceronian manner; it is a collection of model compositions, 
and, more particularly, of orations; and it is a florilegium. Eyb shows little 
sign of the theoretical subtleties of some contemporary Italians or of the 
elegant air of aristocratic vagueness which was part of the public relations 
policy of Italian humanist schools. What Eyb provides, in a relatively well- 
organized and utilitarian fashion, is the material and the method for acquir- 
ing a particular style of expression, one which he had already put into 
practice himself in the year 1451/2, on his return from one of his periodic 
stays in Italy, in a number of epideictic pieces rehearsing the places of praise 
and blame, in an exercise in deliberative debate on the Boethian theme of 
‘should a wise man marry’, and in at least one sermon in the Ciceronian 
mould. 

The book begins with a description of the finding method to be used by 
those who consult it, which is operated from index to text by numerical 
references to folios and by letters which denote divisions within each folio. 
There follows a table of contents, and then the index, or ‘inveniendarum 
auctoritatum tabula’, the mechanism of which has previously been 
described. This is not in fact an index to the whole work, but only to those 
parts of it which consist of lists of quotations, that is to say, to those parts 
of it which are in fact florilegia. The index consists of a long and exhaustive 
alphabetical list of topics, ‘Absentia amicorum’, ‘Abstinentia’, ‘Absolutio a 
criminibus’, ‘Absurdum est’, ‘Abundantia amicorum’, ‘Acheron’, ‘Accidia’, 


'9 For Eyb and his other works, see J. A. Hiller, Albrecht von Eyb, Medieval Moralist (Washington, 
1939); R. Hirsch, ‘Printing and the Spread of Humanism in Germany; The Example of Albrecht von 
Eyb’, in R. H. Schwoebel (ed.), Renaissance Men and Ideas (New York, 1971 (repr. in R. Hirsch, The 
Printed Word: Its Impact and Diffusion (London, 1978) ); W. Melczer, ‘Albrecht von Eyb (1420-1475) et 
les racines italiennes du premier humanisme allemand’, in XVIIle Colloque international de Tours: 
l'humanisme allemand (1480-1540) (Munich and Paris, 1979), 31-44. 
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‘Actio hominis’, ‘Accusatio’, ‘Adam et Eva’, ‘Administratio’, ‘Adolescen- 
tia’, and so on. We have, of course, met such a scheme before. It derives 
directly from late medieval biblical concordances and from preaching man- 
uals like the Manipulus florum. However, if the retrieval system can confi- 
dently be linked to sermon rhetoric, the headings supplied do not simply 
reduplicate those commonly used to find matter for preaching. There is an 
overlap, and headings like ‘Abstinentia’ and ‘Accidia’ suggest a compilation 
programmed by preaching systems. But this compiler is also open to a 
much wider range of signals from the texts he has chosen (which are nearly 
all by classical writers or by contemporary humanists), and this is reflected 
in his list of topics. It is also reflected in a supplementary index in which 
Eyb provides references for all the proper names which occur in his quo- 
tations. The subsequent publishing history of the work reinforces the shift 
from topics remembered from preaching manuals to topics drawn from the 
quoted texts themselves. Later editions make considerable alterations and 
additions to the list of topics, and these are derived from the quotations.*° 

Eyb’s florilegia are integrated into a context which is not the traditional 
sermon rhetoric from which he borrows one of its most characteristic tools, 
his topics index. The prologue, which follows after the tabulae, speaks the 
language of the medieval compilers when Eyb takes personal responsibility 
for his system of organization, but it speaks the language of the Italian 
humanists when he says that the material in his book has been collected for 
the simultaneous promotion of excellence in rhetorical style and soundness 
in moral standards.?' The first area in which Eyb chooses to promote 
rhetoric is letter-writing, and his frame of reference is Italian, even if his 
fondness for system is not. He transmits verbatim what Barzizza had had to 
say about compositio (the positioning of words and phrases), and reproduces 
the collection of Ciceronian synonyms ascribed to Barzizza, interspersed 
with others taken from Fliscus. But Eyb imposes coherence on these glean- 
ings to form an ordered repertory of examples for varying expressions 


20 The 1495 Basle edition, reprinted at Strasburg in 1503, also tidied up the presentation of the book. 
Eyb’s finding system was a victim of the technical hitches which bedevilled the transition from script 
to print. It depends on pagination, but printed books of this early period were not generally paginated, 
so the multiple copies produced from the press needed to have folio numbers inserted by hand before 
the index could relate to the text. It looks as if subsequent editors for the press adapted Eyb’s finding 
system to a copy of their own edition paginated in manuscript, and this would have been the occasion 
for them to work in new topic-headings. It would also explain why the indices are sometimes found 
at the beginning of subsequent editions and sometimes at the end, as the index would have to be printed 
after the body of the text and included just before the book was made up. The Basle edition of 1495 
takes the matter in hand and produces a reliable system which depends on clearer divisions in the text 
and on running heads, not on folio numbers. 

2! Eyb says he has collected precepts and quotations ‘que ad ornatam concinnam splendidam et res- 
onantem orationem: ac ad bene beateque vivendum admodum conducerent et expedirent’ 
(Nuremberg, 1472, fo. i). Eloquence is clearly prior, and good morals an incidental, but concomitant 
benefit. The headings in his topics index would bear testimony to their close connection. 
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appropriate to different parts of a letter, defined in rhetorical terminology 
as exordium, narration, division, confirmation, confutation, and conclu- 
sion. Into this scheme Eyb inserts his own collection of ‘clausulae’, or 
model phrases for various specified letter-writing occasions, abstracted 
from Cicero and from a fair range of contemporary Italian humanists. 
However, ‘clausulae’ are to include not just models to vary but excerpts to 
quote. This is most particularly true of the ensuing florilegium of verse 
extracts, which Eyb says may be inserted into one’s own composition in 
the guise of parentheses, ‘loco parenthesis’. Their place is not, therefore, a 
place of ratiocinative argument, but a place of superadded ornamentation, 
a deflection away from the dialectical thrust of the letter for the purpose of 
adding fullness and elegance to the writer’s own resources of expres- 
sion. (63)? 

Parenthesis is not a place that has any very clear pedigree in the theoret- 
ical works of Cicero, although in practice he does use quotation from other 
authors in his private letters more than in his public speeches, and this is 
exaggerated in the stylish, Ciceronian epistles of fifteenth-century Italians. 
Quintilian lists parenthesis as a figure of speech (Institutio oratoria, 1X. iii. 23), 
but does not connect it with quotation. Nevertheless, by employing the 
slightly diversionary tactic of parenthesis, Eyb has found a way of formally 
integrating quotations into an overall verbal and rhetorical structure pat- 
terned on Cicero, and not just the sort of quotations which might form part 
of an epistolary formulary, but quotations from the whole range of classi- 
cal poetry on a diversity of themes, often morally sententious as well as ele- 
gantly contrived. At the same time, by indexing his poetic florilegium by 
topics, he has succeeded in giving to quotation something of the weight 
attached to it in medieval sermon rhetoric, and certainly something of that 
rhetoric’s capacity to mobilize quotation. 

The ‘versus qui inseri possunt’ are mostly quite brief extracts, listed by 
author, and by work under each author. By far the most quoted poet is 
Virgil, but there are sizeable amounts of Juvenal, Persius, and Ovid (the 
original 1472 edition and those which follow it have a large and licentious 
selection from the Amores). Rather smaller contributions are taken from 
Statius, Prudentius, Martial, and Tibullus. Not unlike its medieval prede- 
cessors, Eyb’s florilegium shows traces of overlap with moralistic school 
texts. The inclusion of excerpts from Maximianus, Avianus, Pamphilus, the 
Latin Aesop, Prosper, and some of the Proverbs of Solomon (in a metrical 
version) shows how much the study of classical poetry was still under- 
pinned by the medieval grammar curriculum. The most curious feature of 


22 Eyb hovers between the efficacity of direct quotation and that of imitation, presumably the imi- 
‘et quidem maxime quando ipsos versus 


tation by variation recommended by Barzizza. He continues, 
duxerimus accommodandos’. 


seu carmina nostro epistolandi generi per imitationem aptissime 
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the selection is that, midway, Eyb begins to interweave excerpts from the 
works of Ovid (excluding the Amores, collected together earlier on) with 
excerpts from some of these later writers, but most of all with lines attrib- 
uted to ‘Sapiens’. These seem to be derived from a previous florilegium (as, 
too, may be the whole of this interwoven section), but the bulk of them 
are from the twelfth-century Peter Abelard Ad Astralabium filium, a text 
which is a little unusual at this date, even in the company of elementary 
Latin school texts, let alone Italian humanists.2 In editions between 1495 
and 1503 Eyb's selections from poets are heavily revised. The proportion 
of classical excerpts becomes larger. There is far more from Horace and 
Statius (and less from the Amores). Catullus, Propertius, Lucan, and 
Claudian are added. Nevertheless, excerpts from the medieval curriculum 
authors remain in place, apart from the fact that ‘Sapiens’ and the others are 
disentangled from Ovid and somewhat altered. 

Eyb’s verse excerpts are one of two florilegia included in the Margarita 
poetica. The other is of prose-writers and playwrights. Whereas the poeti- 
cal florilegium had been physically integrated into Eyb’s exposition of epis- 
tolary rhetoric and was followed by formulae from Barzizza and Fliscus for 
superscriptions and conclusions to letters, the second, much larger, flori- 
legium stands on its own. These extracts are neither clausulae nor parentheses, 
but auctoritates: ‘authoritative quotations from various orators and poets by 
means of which we may acquire support to strengthen and material to 
amplify our system of writing letters and our method of public speak- 
ing .(64) The juxtaposition of the words ‘auctoritates’ and ‘amplificare’ 
make it clear that Eyb is using them in the technical sense of Cicero, De 
inventione, 1. liii. 101, and Rhetorica ad Herennium, n. xxx. 48, which both 
make recognized authoritative opinion the first place of amplification. But, 
like Brandolinus, his fellow epistolary theorist of a slightly later date, Eyb 
does not restrict amplification to its classical position in the conclusion to a 
speech or letter, but clearly envisages it as one of the major ways of filling 
out the body of a composition. In the 1495 edition from Basle, which 
slightly restructures Eyb’s work in the interests of clarity, an introduction 
to the collection of auctoritates specifies that they are to be used as a store- 
house of examples, historical narratives, fables, similitudes, and compar- 


” One hundred and fifty years earlier, Montagnone had quoted about fifty lines from Abelard’s 
moralizing Carmen ad Astralabium (which has recently been edited by J. M. A. Rubingh-Bosscher 
(Groningen, 1987) ). Melczer, ‘Albrecht von Eyb’, lists manuscripts which Eyb is known to have 
brought back from Italy (p. 33). They included two florilegia: Speculum poetrie and Liber multorum poet- 
arum. Generally speaking, there would appear to be a high degree of correlation between the manu- 
scripts in Eyb’s possession and the authors he excerpted for his two collections of extracts in the 
Margarita poetica. Valla is conspicuously absent from both, but Eyb both owned a manuscript of Poggio’s 
invective against Valla and incorporated it into the last section of his Margarita poetica. This suggests that 
he sided with Poggio’s support of Ancient and Late Antique grammatical authorities against Valla’s 
more radical reconstruction of classical usage from examples. 
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isons, as evidence of laws, customary moral behaviour, systems of educa- 
tion, and doctrine, as a repertory of proverbs and definitions, in other 
words as a resource for corroborating argument and developing material 
throughout a piece of formal discourse.(65) 

The auctoritates are indexed by themes and proper names in the prelimi- 
nary tabulae, along with the previous verse passages, thus enabling the 
researcher to collate references across both florilegia. The florilegium of auc- 
toritates, unaltered in later editions of the work, contains quite lengthy 
extracts, presented as continuous prose (or verse, in the case of the drama- 
tists) ordered as in the original texts. The dramatists are Terence, Plautus, 
Seneca, and three Italian contemporaries. The most quoted of the prose- 
writers is Cicero, represented by the De inventione, the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, and excerpts from orations, but also by the De officiis, De amici- 
tia, De senectute, Paradoxa, and Tusculanae disputationes. Cicero apart, there 
is a preponderance of later classical authors (Lactantius, Macrobius, 
Apuleius, Paulus Orosius, Diogenes Laertius), the sort of writers frequently 
used as a source of information in fifteenth-century humanist commentary. 
Italian humanism itself is represented by Petrarch and by the translation of 
Plutarch’s Apophthegmata made by Franciscus Philelphus (1398-1481), 
which Philelphus had presented to his readers as a collection of sayings use- 
ful for ornamenting and amplifying all forms of discourse.(66) 

When Eyb’s table of contents applies his auctoritates not only to letter- 
writing but to public speaking (dicendi modus), it signals a shift from the epis- 
tolary focus of the first part of the compendium towards speech-making. 
The privileging and juxtaposing of these two forms of discourse reflects the 
dual track along which we have seen much of rhetorical theory develop in 
Italy, from Barzizza onwards. The final section of Eyb’s work is devoted to 
a collection of thirty formal orations, of which a few are by Eyb himself, 
but most by contemporary Italians. Their occasions are variously ecclesias- 
tical, aulic, civic, and academic, their manner epideictic, mostly eulogistic, 
occasionally vituperative (Eyb includes an invective of Poggio against 
Valla). They are examples of good practice, not least in the way they use 
and adapt auctoritates. 

The first of Eyb’s collection of model orations is a sermon he had him- 
self delivered on Maundy Thursday, 1452, during a year he spent at 
Bamberg between visits to Italy. The subject is ‘the most holy sacrament of 
the Eucharist’, the mode is demonstrative oratory, the main model is the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium. The most clearly signalled places in Eyb's sermon 
are the moments when he moves from one section to the next in the 
sequence of parts of an oration prescribed in the Ad Herennium. His 
exordium reproduces the material and arrangement recommended there for 
the principium, the subsection of exordium relevant to the demonstrative 
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genre (Ad Herennium, n. vi. 11-12). His narratio (the history of the Institution 
of the Blessed Sacrament and the doctrine of transubstantiation) follows lines 
of development suggested in Ad Herennium, 1. vili-ix. 12-16. His divisio, 
which bears no resemblance to the understanding of that word in medieval 
preaching rhetoric, is a properly Ciceronian exposition of all that is to be 
praised in the Eucharist, drawing on an abundance of figures of thought and 
speech, reiterated rhetorical questions and apostrophes, an extended invidi- 
ous comparison with the sacrificial ceremonies of the pagans, and frequent 
short amplifications by means of commonplaces (the established themes con- 
nected with the Eucharist) exactly as prescribed for epideictic oratory in par- 
ticular: ‘in ipsa causa crebras et breves amplificationes interponemus per 
locos communes’ (Ad Herennium, m. viii. 15). The conclusio is brief and its 
main figure is enumeration (pious exhortations to priests, students, and citi- 
zens), as stipulated for the demonstrative genre (Ad Herennium, n. viii. 15). 
This is a sermon, but it is a sermon without a ‘text’, in the medieval (or, 
indeed, the modern) sense of the word. There is no direct quotation of the 
Bible or any other authority. The only insertion is a verse prayer to the 
Virgin, which comes after the principium, very much as a medieval preacher 
would insert a prayer for divine aid after his protheme (prologue). Eyb’s 
short poem appears as a parenthesis. In the ensuing narratio and divisio there 
is a great deal of reference to the Bible, but it is camouflaged by paraphrase 
into language which approximates to the classicizing Latin in which the 
sermon is couched. When Eyb addresses his auditors directly, it is as clergy, 
students, and male citizens. This audience knows the Bible and the texts 
customarily associated with the Eucharist, and can be reliably expected to 
recognize them in their linguistic disguise. The more knowing no doubt 
relished Eyb’s invitation to laud the gift which will set them flying, 
Mercury like, to heaven: ‘demum sempiternam ad gloriam celeri alarum 
remigio convolamus’.** But, once again, the appeal is to a primarily rhetor- 
ical and verbal expertise. The sermon is a strictly ordered concatenation of 
figures of speech and thought, of exclamations and rhetorical questions, 
with places of inference very weakly discernible. The demonstrative genre 
of oratory does not in fact need to have a strong line of dialectical argu- 
mentation, because, as the Ad Herennium suggests (I. vi. 12), it makes an 
initial presumption of consensus both between members of the audience 
and between audience and orator. Just such a consensus on the subject of 


24 Just once Eyb tries something slightly more ambitious with his verbal substitutions. In his account 
of transubstantiation, he does not entirely shirk the technical terminology, but compensates with a very 
insistent use of classical vocabulary. In particular, he operates his own verbal transmutation from clas- 
sical metonymy (Ceres and Bacchus) to proper meaning (Flesh and Blood): ‘Operam navemus oportet: 
ut que cereris ac bacchi speciem complecti suis per accidentibus videntur: in verissimam summi salva- 
toris carnem sanguinemque purissimum verbis sacratissimis transfusa: ac substantialiter commutata: ex 
animo arbitremur.’ 
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the Eucharist no doubt reigned in Eyb’s respectable, Latinate congregation 
of 1452, as it reigned in the papal chapel at Rome, where the new, 
Ciceronian, and epideictic sermon oratory was also characterized by an 
absence of verbatim quotation and a preference for discreetly paraphrased 
and unascribed auctoritates.?5 

What is fairly remarkable is the speed and efficiency with which Eyb 
brought the new style from Italy, and not only the new style of preaching 
but the Ciceronian epistolary and oratorical rhetoric which was its train- 
ing-ground, and the contemporary Italian texts which exemplified that 
rhetoric. Eyb’s compendium was a significant item in the traffic of human- 
ist ideas from Italy northwards. It was also part of a less well-documented 
traffic southwards. Most of what it took south gave back to Italy its own, 
but parts of the Margarita poetica would have seemed novel in the editions 
printed at Rome in 1475 and 1480, and at Venice in 1487 and 1493, which 
chose to advertise their contents with the preliminary words: ‘Oratorum 
omnium: Poetarum: Istoricorum ac philosophorum . . . dicta.’ The new 
elements were the florilegia indexed by topics. 


Rodolphus Agricola 


In 1479, about twenty years after Eyb returned from his long sojourn in 
Italy with a manuscript containing the fruits of what he had learnt there, a 
far more important northerner was to do just the same. Rodolphus Agricola 
(1444-85) had left the Low Countries for Pavia in 1469, moving in 1475 to 
Ferrara, where he studied with Battista Guarino. The manuscript he 
brought back with him in a state of near completion was the De inventione 
dialectica, destined eventually to be of profound importance in the evolu- 
tion of northern humanism, both through the works of those who learnt 
from it and promoted it, notably Erasmus and Melanchthon, and on its 
own account, However, unlike Eyb, Agricola was not to see his major 
work in print, nor indeed the minor works which were to become stan- 
dard texts in the pedagogical corpus of the sixteenth century. Eyb’s day had 
come and gone before the De inventione dialectica was in print, first in ISIS, 
but not in a definitive version until 1539.” In the 1539 edition, published 
at Cologne with an extensive commentary by Alardus of Amsterdam 

25 See O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome. 

26 The publishing history of the De inventione dialectica is extremely complicated, but what is certain 
is that, although it was known by repute, it simply did not circulate in its manuscript version. Erasmus 
regretted that he had not seen it before publishing his De copia in 1512. The story is told with particu- 
lar clarity by L. Jardine, ‘Distinctive Discipline: Rudolph Agricola’s Influence on Methodical Thinking 
in the Humanities’, in F, Akkerman and A. J. Vanderjagt (eds.), Rudolphus Agricola Phrisius, 1444-1485 
(Leiden, 1988), 36-57; the same author gives a more elaborate account of the affair in her Erasmus, Man 
of Letters: The Construction of Charisma in Print (Princeton, 1993). For the diffusion of the work in print, 
see Mack, Renaissance Argument, pp. 259—79. 
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(1491-1544), it was accompanied by an appendix of supporting works by 
Agricola, also with commentary by Alardus, in a volume of Lucubrationes, 
among which was a letter De formando studio, already in print since some of 
Agricola’s Opuscula had been published in 1508 at Deventer and in 1511 at 
Antwerp.?” This short survey of educational aims and study methods was 
to be printed again and again in the sixteenth century in collections of 
extracts and essays assembled for various purposes. Significantly from our 
point of view, its most usual context was a collection of texts which was 
published with some frequency from 1531 for about the next ten years, var- 
iously entitled Libellus de formando studio or De ratione studii. The topic com- 
mon to the pieces in this collection was the commonplace-book. 

The De formando studio was written in 1484, after the De inventione dialec- 
tica and after Agricola had established himself at Heidelberg. Its original 
context was an enquiry from an admirer about the possibility of coming to 
work under Agricola. Agricola’s reponse was to supply an outline pro- 
gramme for the private study of that most disinterested and most intellec- 
tually taxing of subjects: philosophy. His definition of philosophy conflates 
dialectic and rhetoric in a phrase reminiscent of the humanism he had 
absorbed in Italy. Philosophy involves both thinking correctly about all 
things and giving adequate expression to those thoughts in words.(67) The 
‘things’ of philosophy are, on the one hand, those which pertain to the cor- 
rect and orderly conduct of human life, properly called moral philosophy, 
and, on the other hand, those whose nature is the subject of the intellec- 
tual procedures of enquiry constituted under ‘natural’ philosophy. 
However, this second area of enquiry is not morally neutral. The thinking 
man’s investigation ofthe things of nature and the laws which govern them 
is also a moral exploration of the values men put upon them, and one 
which will properly entail questions of moral choice. All philosophical 
enquiry is morally loaded and the moral commonplaces are as applicable to 
the subjects of scientific research as they are to the more overtly ethical 
themes of moral philosophy (Agricola amplifies his argument at this point 
by references to the false value put on gold and precious stones, and to the 
fragility of man’s physical body). 

Agricola here speaks the language of the humanists. He does so even 
more clearly when he says that philosophical knowledge is to be pursued 


27 For the publishing history of the De formando studio, as for that of Agricola’s other works, see 
G. C. Huisman, Rudolph Agricola: A Bibliography of Printed Works and Translations (Nieuwkoop, 1985) 
in which the early editions of the Opuscula just mentioned are nos. 3 and 4. In the copy ofthe 1508 
collection conserved at The Hague (the only location listed by Huisman), the letter later known as the 
De formando studio appears in a very mutilated form, with two folios missing, although it does include 
the passage which gives the essentials of Agricola’s notebook method. For Alardus of Amsterdam, see 
B. De Graaf, Alardus Amstelredamus (1491-1544): His Life and Works with a Bibliography (Amsterdam, 
1958). 
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not only in the specialist texts of moral philosophy, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Seneca, but in the writings of historians, poets, and orators, precisely 
because they write within the field of epideictic rhetoric, and their business 
is the essentially moral discrimination involved in praise and blame.(68) All 
authors are ultimately susceptible to correction by the overriding authority 
of the Bible, but the whole range of philosophical knowledge is first to be 
sought in those texts which explicate it most clearly, and from which one 
may in consequence acquire an understanding of the matter of philosoph- 
ical enquiry and simultaneously learn the best way to formulate it in 
words.(69) These texts are Latin texts by the ‘better authors’, sources of 
information, but also models of the best Latinity, and it is clear that Agricola 
implicitly makes the assumption argued by Valla, that philosophical think- 
ing is least prone to error when it is conducted in the customary language 
of literate discourse, in a classical Latin which is grammatically and syntac- 
tically correct and unambiguous. 

From this point on, Agricola starts to introduce into his programme for 
the study of philosophy a degree of discipline not often found in the ped- 
agogic projects of contemporary Italians. If any quantifiable profit is to be 
gained from this study, it will be gained by careful reading, by memorizing 
what is read, and by producing something new.(70)?® Careful reading will 
not only grasp what is being said, but will involve close analysis of the lan- 
guage in which it is said, including all the rhetorical strategies which give 
propositions the force of conviction. All this is to be committed to mem- 
ory. But unless we take the next of Agricola’s three steps, we shall remain 
mere containers of knowledge, in effect no different from the book we 
have just read. The important thing is to be producers of knowledge, both 
in the sense of having a ready answer to any query and in the sense of find- 
ing (invenire) and creating something we can properly call our own.(71) 

In the area of original composition, there are two particularly efficacious 
methods of training. One takes us back to the notebooks of the Italian 
humanist schools, but, where they were vague about how these notebooks 
were to be arranged, Agricola introduces system. The system is that of the 
topical headings mainly associated with aids for preaching rhetoric, ‘heads 
for things’, as Agricola calls them, subject-heads of general application, ‘of 
common and, as it were, public use for almost all manner of occasions’.(72) 
What Agricola tells us of his proposed heads indicates that he is consciously 
adapting the information-retrieval mechanism associated with sermons to 
his concept of philosophy. The suggested heads are ‘virtus’, ‘vitium’, ‘vita’, 
‘mors’, ‘doctrina’, ‘ineruditio’, ‘benevolentia’, ‘odium’. They are primarily 
moral in their implications, and this might be taken as further evidence of 


28 The sense of a novel departure from a normal run of ideas may be caught from the emphatic way 
Agricola prefaces these prescriptions: ‘Alius aliter fortasse ego ita sentio’ (p. 196). 
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common ground between preacher and humanist, but they are not 
arranged alphabetically, as they were by Thomas of Ireland, nor are they 
arranged in an integrated structure, as they had been by Montagnone. The 
principle of Agricola’s arrangement is antithesis, and this points straight to 
the lines of argumentation associated with deliberative and demonstrative 
rhetoric, to the places of the honourable and the expedient, of praise and 
blame, expounded, amplified, and applied by the historians, poets, and ora- 
tors from whom Agricola’s student is to learn his philosophy. Careful read- 
ing of such authors involves excerpting passages to be entered under these 
commonplace-heads. We shall then have ready to hand not only the appro- 
priate themes for our philosophical discourse, but a wealth of material to 
quote or expand. 

On closer inspection, Agricola may be seen to diverge at critical points 
from the preaching florilegia. They had always tended to be rather awkward 
about classifying the same quotation under a number of different heads. 
Thomas of Ireland recognized the versatility this allowed, but operated it 
by cross-references within his index, claiming that repeated quotations in 
the body of his work were redundant. For Agricola, the ability to move 
excerpts between different commonplace-headings, and to log them under 
different moral categories, is precisely what excites him about his notebook 
system. The story of Lucretia, for instance, may be used to exemplify the 
moral virtues and dangers of such general topics as chastity, beauty, death, 
and lust. It may be used to illustrate arguments both for and against an issue 
of debate. The topically organized notebook of extracts is not only a tool 
for analysing texts but a potential generator of novel combinations and per- 
mutations. Agricola seems to see this type of textual production as primar- 
ily to do with the matter, the ‘things’ of discourse. His topic headings are 
‘rerum capita’. However, what are combined and recombined to produce 
this new matter are passages from the ‘better authors’, quoted or para- 
phrased, but always words with a history and a context. 

In a second method for generating new discourse, Agricola moves 
explicitly from things to words. He starts from a quotation, in this instance 
a line from Virgil, and taking each grammatical unit one at a time (‘dili- 
genter pensimque verba omnia conferamus inter se’), he teases out the 
sense, amplifies it, and varies it by applying it, in his own words and with 
numerous rhetorical flourishes, to one or more commonplaces on such 
themes as the fragility of all things and the sadness of the human condi- 
tion.(73) Commonplaces and quotations form an intertwining web on to 
which the new writer, notebook to hand, can weave patterns of his own 
devising. Once again, it is just possible to discern an analogy with medieval 
methods of manipulating quotations. The similarity lies in Agricola’s word 
by word amplification of his line of Virgil, reminiscent to some extent of 
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the divisions and distinctions of the medieval preacher. But the patterns 
Agricola weaves round each word are not the verbal patterns of echoing 
texts and rhyming syllables typical of the ‘modern’ style of preaching 
rhetoric. Agricola’s language is classically correct, and his moves between 
quotation and commonplace are not dictated by a concept of truth to be 
derived from the interplay of authoritative texts. They are moves in an 
argumentative strategy grounded on his system of dialectical places, the De 
inventione dialectica, to which Agricola refers his correspondent for further 
advice on how to discover an abundant resource of words and matter with 
which to expand on any subject.(74) 

Agricola was not the only begetter of the humanist commonplace-book. 
As we shall see, it was evolving from its medieval protoypes in a fairly hap- 
hazard and utilitarian sort of way between 1484, when Agricola composed 
his blueprint, and 1508, when the De formando studio at last fully entered the 
public domain. What Agricola did do was to give the commonplace-book 
status within a theory of ratiocinative discourse, by assuring links between 
collections of quotations and the places of argument defined in his treatise 
on dialectic. The De inventione dialectica was written in Italy and it belongs 
to the current of thought of which Lorenzo Valla had been the most radi- 
cal exponent. For Agricola, as for Valla, dialectic is a process for establish- 
ing maximal probability rather than formal validity. For Agricola, as for 
Valla, the language for framing and testing propositions is the customary 
language of literate discourse, that is to say, the Latin of the humanists, 
based on the Latin of the classical period.?° What distinguishes Agricola 
from Valla is the intellectual rigour manifest all through the De inventione 
dialectica, both in its subtle analyses of exemplary passages from ancient 
authors and in its careful systematization of the places of argument Agricola 
takes over from Cicero and Boethius, examines, and redefines. 

Dialectic, for Agricola, was an art for finding ‘whatever can be said with 
any degree of probability on any subject’. ‘Probability’, in its dialectical 
sense, meant support from recognized stratagems of argument, which, in 
Agricola’s De inventione dialectica, ranged from the rigorous inference of syl- 
logistic deduction to the loosest of rhetorical likelihoods.(75)?° However, 


29 My account of the De inventione dialectica is perforce only a partial one, For fuller descriptions, see 
Vasoli, La Dialettica e la retorica, 166-82; W. J. Ong, Ramus: Method and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958; repr. New York, 1974), 92-130; M. Cogan, ‘Rodolphus Agricola”, Rhetorica, 2 (1984), 
163-94; Jardine, ‘Distinctive Discipline’; P. Mack, ‘Rudolph Agricola s Topics’, in F. Akkerman and 
A. J. Vanderjagt (eds.), Rudolphus Agricola Phrisius, (1444-1485) (Leiden, 1988), 256-68; and, most 
importantly, Mack, Renaissance Argument, My quotations from De inventione dialectica are from a mod- 
ern facsimile of the 1539 edition; I regret thet I learnt too late of the critical edition and German trans- 
lation by L. Mundt (Tübingen, 1992). i | 

30. Agricola specifically extends his definition beyond that of Aristotle so as to. include fictional enti- 
ties, saying that by ‘probable’ he means whatever can be said appositely and pertinently about any sub- 
ject (‘apte consentaneeque de re proposita’). 
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the number of things and their properties and their differences being 
unmanageably large, no system of discourse could deal individually with all 
the points where they concur and diverge. So dialectic moves to determine 
those ‘heads’ or ‘places’ which subjects have in common. For example, at 
the most abstract level, all subjects have a substance, have causes, have 
effects. By falling back on such places, as on a supply store, we may run 
through the nature of a thing and its parts, and through its compatibilities 
and incompatibilities, and thence we may generate well-founded opinions 
on any given subject.(76) 

Agricola’s places are seats and stores of arguments, as they had been for 
his predecessors. But they are also ‘common headings’ (‘capita communia’), 
ordering the diversity of nature into categories based on perceived similar- 
ities (‘communis quaedam habitudo’). The analogy between the dialectical 
‘commonplaces’ by which propositions may be found and the common- 
place-heads by means of which material is ordered and retrieved in the 
notebook is written into Agricola’s language. This is no mere linguistic 
accident. The major difference between Agricola and Boethius, despite the 
superficial similarity in their definition and use of places of argument, is that 
Agricola abolishes the separation Boethius had introduced between the 
places of dialectic and the places of rhetoric, between arguments of uni- 
versal validity and arguments from particularities of persons and things. If 
all are relevant to the discovery of probable arguments, then dialectic must 
pursue its analysis beyond the structure of verbal propositions to the speci- 
ficities of things in the world. However, whilst dialectic prompts, directs, 
examines, sifts, exploits, and draws conclusions about the results of such 
enquiry into the nature of things, enquiry itself is the domain of specialized 
fields of knowledge.(77) Agricola himself gives an example of the dialecti- 
cal manipulation of collected information when he proposes for debate the 
dialectician’s favourite question: whether the philosopher should marry 
(pp. 368-72). His form of argumentation here is the one which he prefers 
above all others, running through all the places of argument in respect first 
of a philosopher, second of a wife, determining where they are and where 
they are not in accord with one another, and weighing the likelihood of a 
happy conjunction. But the information about the nature of the entities 
involved, which gives substance to the places of argument, is provided 
from observation or, even more probably, from books. And how is that 
information collected and found again? Nowhere more conveniently than 
in the notebook, under the different heads relevant to philosophers and 
wives. 

It was not only things that were to be collected in notebooks organized 
by headings, but words and, above all, the words of classical authors as they 
were employed in the art of persuasion. Agricola’s account of the places of 
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argument in the De inventione dialectica is illustrated at every turn by strin- 
gent analyses of how passages of composition by the better authors (mostly 
Cicero and Virgil, but not exclusively so) are generated by the /oci.3! 
Among such places of persuasion to probability, Agricola also includes fig- 
ures of thought which aim at conviction, such as examples and similitudes, 
and these too are illustrated by quotation. Agricola is interested in the func- 
tioning of the places in customary language, not in artificially concocted 
examples. This means for him, as for Valla, the rhetorically sophisticated 
language of classical Latin writers, but grammatical and lexical niceties con- 
cern him less than the production of discourse. This, too, was to be the pri- 
mary purpose of Agricola’s proposed notebook collection in the De 
formando studio. 

If it is fair to assume that the commonplaces of dialectical argument and 
the commonplaces of the organized notebook were beginning to run par- 
allel courses in Agricola’s thinking, one may, perhaps a little helped by 
hindsight, begin to speculate on other areas where their proximity 
promised to prove mutually reinforcing. From the De formando studio we 
must infer that all ‘diserti auctores’ (i.e. all authors whose Latinity is ‘cor- 
rect’ by humanist standards) are to be read, remembered, and excerpted. In 
the De inventione dialectica Agricola makes abundant use of demonstration 
passages from Cicero, but his mechanism of text production is not the imi- 
tation of Cicero. New composition is to be generated by understanding 
and working the system of dialectical invention, which runs through the 
places; and the supply of raw material from which those places are to be 
filled with matter is to be sought in our reading of every kind of author.(78) 
Imitation of short passages, also from every kind of author, is to be the early 
training of the new writer, but Agricola envisages a succession of stages by 
which the writer becomes more and more emancipated from his model 
texts until finally he ‘leaves the nest’, flies by himself whither he will, and 
depends solely on his own initiative to find material and to deploy it.(79)?? 
But what makes this possible, according to Agricola, is a training in the 
dialectical places of argument so thoroughly internalized that the new 
writer can grasp all the implications of any given subject at a glance, and 
speak or write on it with facility and abundance. 

Agricola wrote this at very nearly the same time as Politian wrote to 
Paolo Cortese. Agricola wants his new writer to fly by himself. Politian 
wants his new writer to swim without support (‘sine cortice’). Both 


31 For detailed illustration of this, see P. Mack, ‘Rudolph Agricola's Reading of Literature’, Journal 


of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 48 (1985), 23-41. | 
32 Agricola himself translated the most famous set of model exercises of graded difficulty in compo- 


sition, the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius, and his translation was to become part of the programme in 


composition in many northern schools. 
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Agricola and Politian advocate the exploration of a diversity of authors, but 
whereas Politian (in theory, at least) seems to leave a mysterious gap 
between the perusal of his many authors and that leap into self-propelled 
navigation, Agricola has given his free-flying bird an imprinted map of 
well-known places. Those places, as later northern writers were to learn, 
are themselves well supplied with signposts on which are written excerpts 
from all the many authors the writer has been encouraged to visit. The 
potent union of place dialectic and commonplace-book was to produce a 
flowering of all genres of literature propagated from a wide diversity of 
strains, but with a theoretical rigour to its composition which made it very 
resistant to the charges of messy hotch-potch levelled by Cortese. Not only 
was there the schematic rigour of the dialectical places, but in Politian’s 
space between his authors and the self he wished to represent was the indi- 
vidual’s personal organizer, his commonplace-book. It was going to prove 
very difficult to reconcile the system drafted by Agricola with the 
Ciceronian imitation favoured by Italian humanists, with its exclusive loy- 
alty to the lexical resources, phraseology, and patterns of composition of a 
single author.?? 

One other parallel between Agricola’s dialectic and the organized note- 
book suggests itself. The subject of Agricola’s dialectic is the art of maxi- 
mizing probabilities, and, indeed, he inclines to the opinion associated with 
the sceptics of the Academy, that apodictic truths are unobtainable by 
natural reason. This is certainly the case with moral philosophy and natural 
science.(80) His logic of enquiry, rather than of formal validation of verbal 
acts, is open to further evidence, including empirical evidence, which may 
alter the decision reached or the opinion stated. This open-endedness 
exactly reflects the notebook organized by topical headings. The heads may 
appear to suggest a quite rigorous systematization of thought, but the con- 
tainers represented by those heads are always open to receive additional, 
and perhaps contradictory, information in the form of added quotations. 
Once again, Agricola’s De inventione dialectica can be used to supply a theo- 
retical underpinning to his practical advice on notebooks in the De for- 
mando studio and to the mental habits those notebooks may be set to form. 

The annotations made by Alardus to the definitive edition of Agricola’s 
works published in 1539 were strongly coloured by the way northern 
humanism had developed since Agricola’s death. This, together with 
Erasmus’s promotion of Agricola, encourages the modern reader to regard 


53 Monfasani, George of Trebizond, notes that Agricola’s De inventione dialectica was published only 
twice (and very late) in Italy, whereas its northern editions were legion (pp. 329-33). He ascribes this 
neglect to the ‘broader politico-oratorical conception of rhetoric in the Ciceronian tradition’ (which 
also suggests that the root of Italian antipathy lay in Italian Ciceronianism). The root of Agricola’s suc- 
cess in the North lay partly in Erasmus’s promotion tactics, but, more securely, in northern pedagogy. 
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him as an anticipator of things to come (and not least of the commonplace- 
book). One of the ways his own contemporaries knew him in the early 
1480s was as a preacher. The second volume of the 1539 edition, the 
Lucubrationes, contains a Christmas sermon, De nativitate sive immensa natalis 
Jesu Christi laetitia . . . oratio (pp. 118-37). Unlike Eyb’s sermon, Agricola’ 
has a familiar marker, which characterizes it as preaching rhetoric. It has a 
text: ‘This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes’, introduced 
after a prologue about a page long, which argues from the lesser joy cus- 
tomary at the births of illustrious mortals to the greater joy proceeding from 
the birth of the Son of God. The mode of Agricola’s exordium is argumen- 
tative (if not very taxing). It is certainly a very different exordium from Eyb’s 
Ciceronian captatio benevolentiae; and the rest of the classical divisions of an 
oration, so clearly marked in Eyb’s, are barely perceptible in Agricola’s. 
Agricola’s sermon is both epideictic and probative. It praises the nativity of 
Christ by running through all the places of epideictic rhetoric: atttendant 
circumstances, attributes of persons, conjunctions of events, and things per- 
formed. It also ‘proves’ its case, that is to say, wins approval by the meth- 
ods of dialectical argumentation for the proposal that this birth should be 
celebrated with great joy. The procedure of proof is threefold, all three 
strategies being manipulated concurrently throughout the oration. Firstly, 
as Alardus is at pains to demonstrate in his analysis, each proposition in the 
sermon exemplifies one of the stricter places of argument, ‘a divisione”, ‘ab 
efficiente’, ‘a maiori’, ‘ab effectu’, and so on, so that there is a firm ratioci- 
native substructure underpinning the composition. Secondly, the congre- 
gation’s adherence is solicited by devices for amplifying or augmenting the 
subject of which it is to be persuaded: by comparisons; by piling up words 
and phrases; by vivid, visual representation (enargeia); by an arsenal of ver- 
bal assaults on the imagination which rhetorical theorists usually classed as 
stylistic ploys, listed under elocutio, but which for Agricola are a legitimate, 
if weak weapon of proof, most suitable for speeches of praise and for audi- 
ences already more than half convinced.** Thirdly, and this is the device 
Agricola uses most impressively, there are his authoritative quotations. 
Not only does Agricola have a text, to which he returns periodically after 
all sorts of excursions, but his whole sermon is a tissue of biblical quota- 
tions, in the language of the Vulgate, very carefully embedded in Agricola’s 
Latin, which is humanistically correct, but not exaggeratedly Ciceronian. 
Some quotations are attributed, if to a slightly classicized ‘rex vates’. 
Most are not, but are easily recognizable. The sermon is developed and 
expanded through the quotations, but it is a continuous development, of a 
34 ‘Laudationibus in primis augmentatio convenit’ (De inventione dialectica, 389). In the first chapters 


of Book III of the De inventione dialectica Agricola gives his theoretical explanation of the dialectical force 
of amplification and of abundance of expression (copia). 
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syntactical complexity which emulates classical prose style and is quite 
unlike the ramification patterns on single words produced by the distinc- 
tions of the late medieval preachers who were Agricola’s contemporaries. 
Agricola’s congregation would be convinced by being intellectually stim- 
ulated and emotionally moved to praise, rather than instructed in the divi- 
sions of praise. Nevertheless, his hearers would not be too disorientated by 
his new style, used as they were to arrays of auctoritates. Agricola’s sermon, 
much more than Eyb’s, represents a synthesis of expressive powers acquired 
in Italy with forms of religious thinking which belong to northern piety. It 
is indeed a very specific strand of northern piety which is recalled in 
Agricola’s lovingly meditated interweaving of Scriptural texts. It is entirely 
typical of the devotional writing of the Brethren of the Common Life of 
Agricola’s native Holland, and that writing was often cast as connected 
excerpts, the product of a spiritual florilegium.?5 


35 Agricola’s quotations play a very important part in the commentary Alardus appends to the ser- 
mon. He not only identifies them, but adds to them, and also lists some quotations from classical authors 
with similar ideas or phraseology. Eyb’s tendency to camouflage a quotation or to put it in parenthesis 
is not evident here. In fact, Alardus advertises Agricola’s sermon as ‘oratio plane divina, divinisque pro- 
nunciatis atque testimoniis undecunque differtissima’ (Lucubrationes, 126). He himself wrote a number 
of tracts which are exercises in Agricola’ method. They assiduously run their themes through the 
dialectical places, and each move in the argument is backed with authoritative quotations. These exer- 
cises were potentially as serious a contribution to contemporary politics as any Ciceronian image- 
promoting rhetoric from Italian humanists. In the same year as his edition of Agricola was printed, 
Alardus published a dialectically programmed description of a heretic, with a view to determining 
whether heretics should be pursued in the civil courts and whether heretics should be burnt (Haeretici 
descriptio, eaque iuxta omnes locos Rodolphi Agricolae de Inventione dialectica, compendio explicata, commodisque 
et brevibus veterum testimoniis pertracta [concluding epistle dated 1533]). 
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Nearly thirty years separate the writing of Agricola’s De formando studio 
from its first appearance in print, which almost coincides with the publica- 
tion of the first edition of a work which was to be crucial for the develop- 
ment of the commonplace-book, the De duplici copia verborum ac rerum of 
Erasmus, printed by Jodocus Badius at Paris in 1512. The recipient of 
Agricola’s letter detailing his blueprint for study and composition was 
assumed to be someone working on his own. Erasmus was to set an agenda 
for schools all over northern Europe. Within the interval between these 
two works pedagogic practice in northern Europe had changed in such a 
way as to make it receptive to the instruction in rhetoric and dialectic 
mediated by Erasmus and Agricola and to their prescriptions for the com- 
monplace-book, which was to become its primary working tool. The 
change which had occurred was led by a change in language-teaching at its 
most elementary level, in the grammar class. The Latin which German and 
Dutch humanists from the last years of the fifteenth century aimed to teach 
was the Latin taught by their Italian counterparts, grammatically correct, 
elegantly turned, literate discourse derived from the ‘best authors’ and cod- 
ified in the compilations of a Barzizza, a Valla, or a Datus. The Latin gram- 
mar of the humanists, based on approved usage, was substituted for the 
formal analysis of terms, by which the medieval grammars had laid the 
foundations of a training in the logical analysis of the validity of formal 
propositions. This was the necessary first step towards fulfilling the pro- 
gramme promoted by the dialectic of Valla and Agricola and by the 
rhetoric of Erasmus, whose aims were to produce cogently argued and per- 
suasively embellished verbal composition.' The humanists’ grammar of 
usage depended on the exemplification of such usage in the ‘better 
authors’. This, potentially, gave to literary texts a status greater than they 
had ever had in the medieval programme and encouraged wide-ranging 
linguistic, rhetorical, and historical commentary on them, exactly as had 
been envisaged in the enarratio which had been one of the standard parts of 


1 Fora detailed history of the implementation of humanist aims and methods in German educational 
establishments, see T. Heath, ‘Logical Grammar, Grammatical Logic, and Humanism in Three German 
Universities’, Studies in the Renaissance, 18 (1971), 9-64; J. H. Overfield, Humanism and Scholasticism in 
Late Medieval Germany (Princeton, 1984). For a bibliography of the history of education generally in 
this period, and subsequently, consult the series of articles edited by P. F. Grendler, “Education in the 
Renaissance and Reformation’, Renaissance Quarterly, 43 (1990), 774-824 (818-24). 
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grammar instruction in Antiquity.? The advice that Erasmus will give in De 
copia on the construction of a commonplace-book is preceded by the state- 
ment that anyone with pretentions to learning will have read all the authors 
at least once.(81) German schoolteachers in the generation between 
Agricola and Erasmus were not quite so ambitious, but the way they set 
about integrating the literary requirements of their new grammar teaching 
into their pedagogic practice prepared the ground on to which Erasmus 
was to sow. 

Jacobus Wimpheling (Jakob Wimpfeling, 1450-1528) was perhaps the 
most representative figure of the earliest phase of the introduction of the 
humanist programme into German schooling. His spheres of operation 
were Speyer, where he was cathedral preacher, the University of 
Heidelberg, where his proposal to adopt a grammar of classical usage was 
flatly refused, and, from 1501 onwards, Strasburg, where he taught children 
privately. His experience thus mirrors the combination of church, univer- 
sity, and school, preaching rhetoric, scholastic resistance, and secular 
tuition on the Italian model, within which a specifically northern version 
of the humanist programme was being worked out. As was the case with 
many another northern humanist of this early period (including Erasmus), 
Wimpheling signalled his allegiance to Italian ideas on language by pub- 
lishing his own working over of Valla’s Elegantiae, with lists of model 
phrases (1493 and 1495). His Isidoneus germanicus of 1498 argues the case for 
the replacement of medieval grammatical theory by Italian grammars based 
on literate usage, but when he comes to enarratio, the exploration of such 
usage in classical texts, he presents a very different picture from the free- 
ranging activities of the fifteenth-century Italians of the school of Guarino 
and Vittorino da Feltre. Wimpheling proposes restrictions on reading 
which are not stylistic, but moral. He is deeply suspicious of the moral 
influence of most classical poetry on young minds. On the other hand, he 
has an option which was not available to the earliest Italian humanists. For 
the offending classical poets, Wimpheling advises the substitution of care- 
fully selected works by modern Italian writers of Latin, thus ensuring a 
combination of good style and Christian morality. 

Another option is the use of florilegia. We have already deduced that flo- 
rilegia were used in late medieval schools to help in the acquisition of Latin 
at progressive stages of linguistic difficulty. In Wimpheling’s Adolescentia 
(Strasburg, 1500; preface dated 1499), his work on the education and moral 
training of the young, quotation is not merely illustrative, but program- 


? See e.g. Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 1. iv. 2: ‘haec . . . professio . . . in duas partes [dividitur], 
recte loquendi scientiam et poetarum enarrationem’; elaborated in 1. viii. 
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matic. After a preliminary exposition of the principles of good moral edu- 
cation, heavily reinforced by quotation, the book becomes a collection of 
excerpts on a variety of moral themes, from writers classical, medieval, and 
modern, with a preponderance of moderns, Italians, and northeners speak- 
ing, as it were, with one voice. The collection has no formal unity and does 
not present a structured argument. It is, as it were, an exemplification of 
Wimpheling’s contention that good Latin is in itself the vehicle of good 
moral training. Further argumentation is superfluous, and, indeed, the 
absence of argumentation from the collections of ‘authorities’ compiled by 
the earliest humanists may be not unrelated to their desire to disassociate 
themselves from dialectical reasoning in the only form in which it was 
familiar to them, the scholastic disputation focused on terms and strict log- 
ical inference. But what Wimpheling does think is necessary, and one of 
the teacher’s essential tasks, is to sift out what is morally edifying and prag- 
matically useful. The form in which Latin culture is delivered to the young 
is, therefore, the florilegium. In the centre of the Adolescentia, Wimpheling 
places a specimen florilegium, mostly composed of ‘flores’ from Ovid’s 
elegiac poetry and ‘proverbia’ from ‘Solomon’ and ‘Seneca’ (fos. 
XLVII-LX*). The young, he says, cannot be permitted to read the work of 
Ovid in its entirety, but excerpts will be profitable to them, particularly 
those with a bearing on moral behaviour and those which they will find 
quoted in religious works and in glosses to legal texts.(82) As if in order to 
exemplify the manner as well as the matter of model florilegia, Wimpheling 
lays out his different sets of extracts according to alternative methods which 
we already know to have been in common use: the Ovid extracts, unat- 
tributed, but each with a title (‘Contra deceptionem et dolos’; ‘Pro patien- 
tia’, etc.); the selections from Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, 
without titles, and in the order in which they appear in the Bible, with 
chapter references; the maxims from ‘Seneca’ (or, rather, Publilius Syrus), 
without titles or references, arranged in alphabetical order of their first 
words. The lesson implicit in this florilegium is that the moral sayings 
extracted from Ovid, Seneca, and the Bible are compatible, and that the 
genre of the florilegium is the medium for demonstrating this compatibility. 
In his later years, Wimpheling was still advocating the florilegium as a means 
of filtering classical culture for northern schools. In a book written towards 
the end of his time at Strasburg, he co-opts Eyb’s Margarita poetica for this 
edifying purpose, a purpose Eyb himself did not envisage in these restric- 
tive terms.* 


3 There is a modern edition of the Adolescentia, edited by O. Herding (Munich, 1965) with a very 
extensive introduction on the cultural context and the sources of the work. 

4 ‘Nec ad id [extracting from the plays of Plautus and Terence] Margarita poetica nihil operis affer- 
ret’ (from the section entitled ‘Que poemata, quorum epistole, que Plauti et Terentii comedie pueris 
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Wimpheling represents only one end of the range of attitudes which 
German teachers adopted towards the influx of printed material from 
Italian presses geared to the production of humanist texts and commen- 
taries. The opposite end of the spectrum is exemplified by another practis- 
ing teacher, Henricus Bebelius (Heinrich Bebel, 1472-1515), whose whole 
career was spent as professor of poetry and rhetoric at Tübingen. Despite 
the title of his established post, the university authorities were not happy to 
see literary studies replace the old grammar curriculum, which had taught 
a linguistic competence much better adapted to the professions awaiting 
their students. Bebelius defended his position by supplying his course with 
useful textbooks on grammar, metrics, and letter-writing, and by vituper- 
ative attacks on the old manuals and on forms of writing which deviated 
from the way of classical elegance. His De institutione puerorum (Strasburg, 
1513; preface dated 1506) moves in a different direction from that taken by 
Wimpheling. Firstly, the criteria applied by Bebelius to distinguish accept- 
able from unacceptable authors are overwhelmingly linguistic and stylistic. 
The pagan poets are superior to the Christian poets on account of their 
‘elegantia’, ‘ubertas’, ‘carminis suavitas’, and ‘sublimitas atque integritas 
verborum'; and to protect the budding eloquence of his pupils Bebelius 
advises against reading the Bible. Secondly, Bebelius takes a very positive 
tone to argue that the acquisition of a literate style and an acquaintance 
with rhetorical technique is of far more advantage to the modern preacher 
and religious controversialist than a proficiency in logic. The only unac- 
ceptable face of classical culture is material which contradicts Christian 
dogma, such as the poem of Lucretius. Pagan fables, on the other hand, 
which no one now believes, are far less harmful than false philosophy.5 

Facility in composition of the sort stressed by Bebelius was furnished by 

florilegia expressly devised for the purpose, for example, the Aerarium aureum 
poetarum omnibus latinae linguae cuiuscunque etiam facultatis fuerint professoribus 
accommodum, compiled by Jacobus Gaudensis (Cologne, 1501). This is a 
manual for Latin verse composition, with lists of epithets and periphrases 
culled from classical Latin poets, a rather more systematic compilation of 
the type engendered by Italian methods for improving linguistic expressiv- 
ity by means of varying vocabulary and phrases. This method of teaching 
composition, already advertisd for over a generation by German presses 
printing Eyb’s Margarita poetica, was becoming standard in northern schools. 


sunt interpretende’, fos. v-vi* of Diatriba. De proba institutione puerorum in trivialibus et adolescentium in 
universalibus gymnasiis (Haguenau, 1514; preface dated 1512)). 


? See in particular the section of the De institutione puerorum entitled Qui auctores legendi sint novitiîs 
ad comparandam eloquentiam et qui fugiendi, sigs. A*-Biiti; also, his Apologia et defensio poetice ac oratorie 
maiestatis, included in his edition of (classically corrected and annotated) liturgical hymns, Liber hymno- 
rum in metra noviter redactorum (Tübingen, 1501). 
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Another humanist of the generation of Wimpheling and Bebelius, 
Hermannus Torrentinus (Herman van der Beeke, c.1450-1520), was soon 
to publish Orationes familiares et elegantissime ex omnibus publii Ovidii libris for- 
mate (Cologne, 1510) providing specimens of short, sententious phrases 
modelled on Ovid, with elementary notes on grammar and vocabulary. 
Torrentinus also supplied an essential tool for the enarratio of poets read in 
the grammar class. His Elucidarius carminum . . . seu vocabularius poeticus, 
first published at Deventer in 1498 and then very frequently over the next 
thirty years, is an explanatory dictionary of proper names encountered in 
classical literature. Early reference books of this kind, with their frequent 
lists of quotations, were clearly manufactured by collecting together 
extracts in the process of reading texts and commentaries on texts. Behind 
them, as behind the classical phrase-books, lie the more random gleanings 
contained in notebooks of the sort compiled by pupils in fifteenth-century 
Italian humanist schools. 

Johannes Murmellius (1480-1517) may be distinguished from both 
Wimpheling and Bebelius by his greater interest in the curriculum of stud- 
ies taken as a whole, the old schema of the Seven Arts with its more recent 
emphases and additions, or the “encyclopaedia of learning’, as he prefers to 
call it in his Didascalici libri duo (Cologne, 1510).° Not for the first time, bees 
provide an analogy for the process of learning, though here with a slightly 
different application. The sexless nature of bees (well attested in medieval 
animal lore) is an emblem of the strict chastity enjoined on the serious 
scholar. The bees’ industrious gathering from a variety of flowers, their 
careful rejection of harmful substances, their distribution of the nectar into 
preprepared receptacles, to be gradually and methodically filled with nutri- 
tious honey—all this reflects the well-ordered progress of the student 
through the various disciplines, from grammar through the mathematical 
sciences to dialectic and finally to rhetoric and poetry, a progress marked 
by moral sobriety and by an openness to the whole variety of learning, 
which avoids ensnarement in the coils of logic as well as seduction by 
poetic fable.(83) 

This combination of moral discipline and methodical learning, applied 
to a programme of study which reflects the linguistic and literary focus of 
Italian humanism, is a constant feature of Murmellius’s work. It had already 


6 Like so many of the early northern humanists (including Erasmus), Murmellius was a product of 
the intellectual and spiritual environment created by the schools of the Brethren of the Common Life. 
Most of his own teaching career was spent in Miinster. See D. Reichling, Johannes Murmellius: sein Leben 
und seine Werke (Freiburg, 1880; repr. Nieuwkoop, 1963); there is a modern edition of his works, edited 
by A. Bömer, Ausgewählte Werke des Münsterischen Humanisten Johannes Murmellius, 5 vols. (Münster, 
1892-5). See also J. V. Mehl, ‘Johannes Murmellius’ Scoparius (1517-18): Another German Defense of 
Humanistic Study’, in A. Dalzell et al. (eds.), Acta conventus neo-latini torontonensis (Binghamton, NY, 


1991), 471-80. 
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been the theme of his Opusculum de discipulorum officiis: quod enchiridion 
scholasticorum inscribitur (Cologne, 1505). There, one of the principal texts 
recommended for a description of the moral context of literary study had 
been Wimpheling’s Adolescentia, while the prescribed manuals for Latin 
grammar had included the standard schoolbooks of fifteenth-century Italy, 
the grammars of Guarino, Perottus, and Mancinellus.” The Opusculum is a 
guide to student learning. It advises the student what to read, but, also, 
more interestingly from our point of view, it advises the student how to 
read: 


Not inadvisedly, but at the suggestion of his teacher, the diligent student should 
carefully correct (emendet) his textbooks, pick out phrases and pithy remarks (sen- 
tentiae) by inserting indicators (versa puncta), put a mark against the most memor- 
able passages (loci), or, better still, excerpt them, and write what he has extracted 
in a little book designed for the purpose. Pliny, the author of the Natural History, 
never read anything which he did not excerpt. For in the course of our reading we 
often meet many things worth remembering, which we forget if we do not make 
extracts of them. If we wanted to find them again, we would be obliged to go 
through almost the whole book over again, but, if we had collected them as little 
excerpts, they would be to hand whenever we wanted them. Remarks which relate 
to the same subject-matter should be noted down and collected together in one 
particular place in the notebook (in unum quendam locum) .(84)® 


There are many interesting things here. Excerpting is not left to the indi- 
vidual’s discretion, as appeared to be more or less the case in the earliest 
Italian humanist schools and as was implied in Agricola’s letter, but is a 
carefully directed classroom activity. It is, indeed, associated with a specific 
part of grammar teaching as envisaged by the humanists. Emendatio (text 
correction), which Murmellius mentions immediately prior to his advice 
on making excerpts, was an established part ofthe humanists’ grammar syl- 
labus, and very necessary, even at an elementary reading level, given the 
corrupt state of printed texts (let alone manuscripts) at this period. What 
Murmellius says assumes that the pupils have texts of their own and that 
they put marks on them. Marking corrections leads directly to marking up 
noteworthy passages. The instructions given here are early evidence that 
the manuscript underlinings and marginal marks so frequent in Renaissance 


7 Murmellius himself produced annotated editions of the Elegantiae of Datus and of a manual on 
metrics by Mancinellus. 

8 The versum punctum (7 or;), to be used as an indicator of passages to be noted and possibly 
excerpted, was normally employed by medieval scribes to mark the end of a psalm verse or of a perio- 
dus. The usual marginal indicator of quotations or authorities, especially from Scripture, was the diple 
(>), so described by Isidore: ‘> Diple. Hanc scriptores nostri adponunt in libris ecclesiasticorum viro- 
rum ad separanda vel ad demonstranda testimonia sanctarum Scripturarum’ (Etymologiae, 1. xxi. 13). The 
double diple ( or >>) was used in early printed books as a marginal sign for important or authorita- 
tive passages (whether quotations or not) and eventually became the ‘quotation mark’. See M. B. 
Parkes, Pause and Effect: An Introduction to the History of Punctuation in the West (Aldershot, 1992), 57-60. 
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printed books are attributable to directions given in school for making col- 
lections of excerpts. Murmellius envisages a notebook so ordered as to 
allow lists of related extracts to be assembled in a single ‘place’. However, 
just as his later use of the bee analogy stops short at the collection of ‘nutri- 
tious food’ in a well-built honeycomb of receptacles, so his proposed book 
of extracts seems designed solely to furnish the pupil’s memory. The 
emphasis is on learning, not production, and in this Murmellius’s descrip- 
tion of the notebook procedure differs significantly from Agricola’s. Like 
Battista Guarino, describing the notebook procedure in his father’s school, 
Murmellius uses ‘locus’ in the non-technical sense, without any reference 
to dialectic or to rhetoric; and the stress on memory is reinforced slightly 
later in the same work, when Murmellius recommends that Latin syntax 
should be learnt from short phrases excerpted from classical prose-writers 
and poets, which demonstrate the same construction and contain edifying 
and interesting maxims and examples, so that ‘by constant repetition they 
may be imprinted on the memory’.(85) 

Probably rather earlier than his Opusculum de discipulorum officiis, 
Murmellius had himself published a collection of quotations, Ex elegiacis 
trium illustrium poetarum Tibulli Propertii ac Ovidii carminibus selecti versus magis 
memorabiles atque puerorum institutioni aptiores. A first version dates from 
1500, others were published at Deventer, probably within the first decade 
of the century, and these are brought firmly within the ambit of 
Wimpheling’s moral strictures on the reading of pagan poets by an extract 
from his Isidoneus germanicus used as a preface. The extract stresses the 
unsuitability of ‘gentiles et lubrici poetae’ for the classroom, but, less the 
grain be lost with the chaff, argues for excerpting and collecting ‘useful’ 
phrases. The excerpting is to be done solely by the teacher; the usefulness 
of the extracts is measured in terms of amusement and solace, knowledge 
and proverbial wisdom, understanding of literary texts studied now and of 
quotations which the pupils will find later in their theological and legal 
studies.(86) It is exactly the programme exemplified in Wimpheling’s 
Adolescentia, and it is backed in Murmellius’s own preface and in his selec- 
tion of lines from his three elegiac love poets, unearthed like gold from the 
mire and jewels from the sand, to be read and memorized for moral 
improvement.(87) His extracts are listed in the order in which they occur 
in the original texts, with short explanatory headings, which he calls ‘argu- 
menta’, the term normally used in commentaries for ‘synopsis’. Both 
Wimpheling and Murmellius charge the teacher with making appropriate 
selections for the pupils. It is only a short step from that to the printed col- 
lection of quotations, invested with magisterial authority. 

The usefulness of Murmellius’s book of extracts, for pupils and no doubt 
for teachers as well, is attested by the fact that it was reprinted at intervals 
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throughout the sixteenth century, mostly in Germany (and revived there 
in the mid-seventeenth century). However, from the time of its 1537 
revival at Wittenberg, it dropped some of its moralizing prefatory material, 
its quotations were corrected on the basis of the Aldine editions, and it 
acquired a new title to fit it to a perceived category of publication: Loci com- 
munes sententiosorum versuum ex elegiis Tibulli Propertii Ovidii. Well before 
that, a watershed had occurred in Murmellius’s own intellectual develop- 
ment. His late work, Protrepticus studiosorum poetices (preface dated 1517), is 
a collection of precepts for writing poetry, couched in single hexameters 
loosely based on Horace’s Ars poetica, with quite extended developments 
under each. This book, so unlike the earlier ones, is not about morals and 
memory, but about production, and production will be fostered, inspired 
rather, by diligent and retentive reading of the classical poets, not in 
extracts, but in their entirety: ‘if you intend to write an elegy, lay your 
hands on Tibullus or Propertius!’ (sig. F iiii + 1). What is to be collected 
now is material with which to vary and ornament composition, vocabu- 
lary, epithets, phrases, figures, adages, apophthegmata, examples. 
Murmellius has moved much closer to the overtly rhetorical humanism of 
a Bebelius. The impetus behind this adjustment in his perspective is 
revealed in the list of resources he offers to the student, which ends with 
the works which, particularly in the years between 1505 and 1515, were so 
extraordinarily and immediately influential: ‘Erasmus de proverbiis, de 
duplici copia, de similibus’ (sig. F ii’). 


France and Italy 


The introduction of humanist culture into Germany and the Low 
Countries was from the beginning bound very closely into the school sys- 
tem, from the most elementary classes upwards. In France the situation in 
the years either side of 1500 seems to have been more fluid, and most of 
the evidence about the spread of humanist attitudes to Latin grammar and 
classical literature is to be read in editions and commentaries to texts, often 
of Italian provenance, but reworked and elaborated by local scholars.? 
Some collections of quotations seem to go beyond classroom exercises and 
have a unity of organization which encourages one to read them consecu- 
tively, rather than as a repertory to be exploited piecemeal. Jodocus Badius 
(Josse Bade, c.1461-1535), whose press in Paris was to provide the major 


? The history of Paris as an intellectual centre during these years has been recounted in great detail 
in A. Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme à Paris pendant les premières guerres d'Italie (1494-1517) (Paris, 
1953). The fluctuating market for representative medieval and humanist texts and commentaries can be 
assessed from the history of books published by Jodocus Badius, who was established first at Lyons and 
later at Paris. 
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outlet for humanist works (including the first edition of Erasmus’s De copia), 
devised one such collection during the earlier part of his publishing career 
in Lyons, his Silvae morales of 1492. Extended extracts from poets are col- 
lected in twelve interrelated books, each of which has a general head: 
“Vices to be Shunned’; ‘Frailty of Man’; ‘Friendship and Civility’, etc. The 
preface to the whole work sets it a programme of which Badius’s German 
contemporaries would have approved: to make sure that the young acquire 
simultaneously ‘good morals and good learning’. Unlike them, Badius 
appends lengthy commentaries to his extracts, which not only explain 
vocabulary and grammatical points, but range quite widely through classi- 
cal Latin poetry to weave patterns of cognate quotations linked by passages 
in which Badius displays a sensitivity to the aesthetic vision of his ancient 
poets akin to that of a Sannazar or a Politian. Horace, Odes, Iv. vii, for 
example, is the occasion for a paraphrase that invites us into a classically 
phrased locus amoenus, which, in turn, modulates easily into a quotation 
from Virgil (fo. xxiiii”). At the same time, the reader is initiated into an 
interpretative code, but in such a way as to infuse an extra dimension of 
meaning into the classical phraseology of the quotations, rather than trans- 
late their language into another sort of Latin. Badius lays down discreet 
markers for allegorical interpretation: Horace’s nymphs, so astonishing to 
the new reader, are part of a familiar natural universe, for (as we may learn 
from Servius) they are clouds, ‘nubium autem resolutione tellus luxuriat’. 
The last four books of the Silvae morales bring us progressively closer to the 
contemporary classroom and to rather simpler texts and explanations, from 
Mantuan on licentious writers, to the fifteenth-century civility manual of 
Joannes Sulpitius, Carmen iuvenile de moribus in mensa servandis, to the moral 
distichs of Cato, and, finally, to the Parabolae of Alanus, not to be recom- 
mended for their style, but for the occasional Horatian nugget hidden 
within them.!° 

Poetry and commentaries originating in late fifteenth-century Italy are 
absorbed into the Silvae morales, rather than promoted as superior alien 
imports, as tended to be the case with Italian humanist grammars in 
Germany. A further instance of a writer based at Lyons using an Italian 
work for his own purposes is provided by Symphorien Champier 


© From his preface and choice of texts, it is clear that Badius expects his book to find a market at 
the school level, even though his presentation seems less well adapted to pedagogical use than the more 
straightforward German collections. As far as I know, the Silvae morales was not reprinted. However, it 
may also relate to productions like the manuscript book of quotations devised in 1498 by Jean Lemaire 
de Belges, who was to become the most accomplished writer in French in the early years of the 16th 
cent. This collection is a highly sophisticated arrangement of complementary extracts from pagan and 
Christian, Latin and French writers, which is clearly meant to be read as an entity, a composition whose 
interpretation depends on the reader’s ability to make cross-references between themes and linguistic 
codes. Most of it is reproduced in P. Jodogne, ‘Un recueil poétique de Jean Lemaire de Belges en 1498’, 
in F. Simone (ed.), Miscellanea di studi e ricerche sul Quattrocento francese (Turin, 1967), 182-210. 
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(1471-?1539), most noted for his transmission of Ficinian neo-Platonism 
into France. Champier’s De triplici disciplina (Lyons, 1508) is a miscellany, of 
which the earlier parts largely consist of a compilation of Neoplatonic texts 
chosen to demonstrate how easily they can be absorbed into Christian doc- 
trine. Champier advertises and continues Ficino’s syncretist programme by 
collecting quotations. The same work exemplifies in similar fashion 
another feature of Italian Neoplatonic thought: the assimilation of philos- 
ophy and poetry into a theologia poetica.!! Interpreting this rather narrowly, 
Champier appends to the section of his work entitled Theologie orphice aurei 
libri tres a florilegium designed to instance the religious orthodoxy of pagan 
poets (sigs. ff iiii + 4”-gg iii + 3). Although Champier does not say so, his 
poetic florilegium is, with a few omissions and some slight rearrangement at 
the beginning, a transcription of a fairly elementary pedagogic text put 
together by Antonius Mancinellus (1452-1505), whose reputation had 
been made by writing manuals suitable for the grammar class, not for the 
higher reaches of Neoplatonic speculation.'? 

The original context of this short florilegium, which Mancinellus called 
De poetica virtute, is quite clear. Probably from its first appearance (the pref- 
ace is dated 1486), and certainly from the Venetian edition of 1493 and in 
Italian and French reprintings up until the end of the first decade of the six- 
teenth century, it was published in conjunction with versified explanations 
of vocabulary and figures, a Carmen de floribus and a Carmen de figuris. 
Subsequently it was detached from these classroom mnemonics. Other edi- 
tors, besides Champier, saw that it was useful for more than grammar 
instruction, and in 1544, at the latest, it was recognized as a commonplace- 
book and appended to editions of other commonplace-books. Mancinellus 
himself, in a short preface, inscribes his little book into the humanist pro- 
gramme of eloquence and good morals, a programme which, in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, was being well supplied with accessible 
teaching material at elementary level by printers in Italy as well as in the 
North. For Mancinellus, as for all those involved in the Italian humanist 
enterprise, the virtues of poetry, on the authority of Quintilian and others, 
lie in the vigour and elevation of its subject-matter and of its language, and 
in the moral insights in which it abounds. However, for presentation to 
elementary classes in schools, ancient authority, stylistic virtues, and pagan 
morals need the reinforcement of a Christian structure.(88) 

Mancinellus allows his poets to plead their own admission into a literate 

!! For the Italian formulations of this theme, see C. Trinkaus, ‘In Our Image and Likeness’, 2 vols. 
(London, 1970), ti. 683-721; for medieval examples of philosophical instruction mediated by the flori- 
legia, see J. Hamesse, ‘Les Florilèges philosophiques du XIIIe au XVe siècle”, in Les Genres littéraires dans 
les sources théologiques et philosophiques médiévales (Louvain-la Neuve, 1982), 181-91. 


12 For a brief account of the career and works of Mancinellus, see P. F. Grendler, Schooling in 
Renaissance Italy (Baltimore and London, 1989), 183-4. 
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Latin Christian culture by arranging excerpts under tituli, the first two of 
which (omitted by Champier) are praise of poetry and humane studies, and 
the rest run through the attributes of the Christian God, the ten com- 
mandments, the seven deadly sins, and other characteristic features of the 
Christian moral code. This is syncretism, of a rather overdetermined and 
unsophisticated kind. In some ways, far from mirroring the Neoplatonic 
notions of theological poetry, with which Champier tries to associate 
Mancinellus, his little florilegium might be seen to signal a return to patterns 
familiar from medieval florilegia based on divisions between the four virtues, 
the seven sins, and so on. However, unlike Montagnone’s Compendium 
(unsuccessfully revived at Venice, at precisely the same period as 
Mancinellus was going into several Italian re-editions) and unlike the Flores 
poetarum (printed simultaneously in the North), the De poetica virtute makes 
no gestures towards the rhetoric of ars dictaminis or the rhetoric of preach- 
ing, nor does it extend its range of authors beyond the strictly classical 
canon. Apart from extracts from a recent Latin translation of the Iliad, all 
Mancinellus’s testimonies to the Christian sentiments of the pagan poets are 
taken from writers between Catullus and Claudian. As for the rhetorical 
use to which poetic extracts may be put, an excerpt from Quintilian under 
the titulus ‘Poetarum laus’ confirms remarks Mancinellus has already made 
in his preface about the poetical ‘ornamentation of eloquence’, and con- 
veys to the schoolboy writer a perhaps disproportionate sense of the 
importance given by models of classical rhetoric to argumentative strategies 
based on the ‘testimony’ of quoted auctoritates.(89) However, unlike 
Agricola’s correspondent in 1484, Mancinellus’s pupils are given no clues 
about how to produce and operate such argumentation. 

Mancinellus’s grammatical textbooks (including his little florilegium) were 
published in Paris in the early years of the sixteenth century, and Champier 
has given us proof that his collection of extracts arranged according to 
Christian principles was known in Lyons. There is further evidence that 
there was an Italian market for quotation collections in the first decade of 
the sixteenth century and that compilations of this sort were taken up by 
French publishers within a few years of their appearance in Italy. The 
Polyanthea opus suavissimis floribus exornatum of Dominicus Nanus 
Mirabellius was first published at Savona in 1503, and reprinted at Venice 
in 1507, at Basle in 1512, and at Lyons in 1513. The Polyanthea is not solely 
a textbook for the grammar class. It is a large reference book, partially mod- 
elled on the reference books previously provided for preaching purposes 
and partially related to the encyclopaedic dictionaries of Latin vocabulary 
being compiled by humanists. Entries are listed under single nouns 
arranged in alphabetical order. Under the letter A, there are relatively 
simple, philological definitions for ‘ab’, ‘abactor’, ‘abacus’, ‘abyssus’. Such 
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explanations, often with etymologies and Greek equivalents, are intended 
for younger students extending the range of their vocabulary. However, 
when we reach ‘abstinentia’, the full panoply of the preaching com- 
pendium is brought into play. First there is a distinction on the word, set 
out in a ramified pattern or ‘tree’, as Mirabellius himself terms it, of a type 
which found its practical application in late medieval sermon rhetoric of a 
manifestly non-humanist character. Then there follow excerpts which 
divide, expound, discuss, and illustrate the concept. They are arranged by 
author, with full textual reference, and in a series which corresponds 
exactly to the sequence of authorities in descending merit prescribed by St 
Thomas Aquinas: Scripture, the Fathers, later religious doctors, pagan 
philosophers, historians, poets. Mirabellius had intended to make distinc- 
tions on all the nouns included, but contented himself for the majority with 
definitions and illustrative excerpts. The range of texts exploited, which 
includes modern vernacular authors, for example Petrarch and Dante, 
quoted in Italian, is much broader than that of preaching encyclopaedias in 
the tradition of the Manipulus florum and its cognates, but Mirabellius 
betrays how closely he is working with the preaching model by incorpor- 
ating material from the Manipulus (which had had two Italian printings at 
the end of the fifteenth century) and doubtless from other prior compila- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is not within the context of preaching rhetoric nor 
yet that of previous encyclopaedic dictionaries ofa more secular nature that 
Mirabellius himself locates his work, but in the context of the humanists’ 
investigation of the resources of language. His preface is largely concerned 
with the military and princely accomplishments of its noble dedicatee, and 
we seem a long way from the tight-knit reading communities of the 
German schoolmasters. But Mirabellius shares their concerns about the 
ambivalent morality of the texts promoted by humanist grammarians in 
their pursuit of good Latinity. Poets, in particular, exercise an art which is 
indifferent to moral discrimination, as likely to be employed in luxuriating 
in lubricity as in praising virtue to the skies. The cult of classical language 
threatens religion, because scorn directed towards the Latin of Scripture 
easily slips into scorn of the truth to which it refers, and too much immer- 
sion in literary style is producing students unable to cope with Aristotelian 
logic. So Mirabellius is driven to doubt ‘whether abundance of speech does 
mankind more good than harm’. Rhetoric, be it for attack or for defence is 
a two-edged sword.(90)!3 

The moral and intellectual issues raised by ‘copia dicendi’ are the quite 


'3 Mirabellius’s misgivings about humanist language had been expressed in sharper form by 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94), in his letter written to Ermolao Barbaro in 1485 de genere 
dicendi philosophorum; see Q. Breen, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola on the Conflict of Philosophy and 
Rhetoric’, JHI 13 (1952), 384-426 (cf. B. Vickers, In Defence of Rhetoric (Oxford, 1988), 184-02). 
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specific target of the Polyanthea, destined to have its first northern edition 
in the very year that Erasmus was to publish De copia. In effect, Mirabellius 
is providing both a vocabulary resource, which will be an aid to ‘copia 
dicendi’, and a repository of carefully vetted opinions covering the whole 
range of classical and Christian culture, by which he hopes to inject moral 
and doctrinal rigour into the riot of abundant speech. What he does not 
provide is a dialectical or rhetorical strategy for deploying this information, 
apart from the divisions and ramified distinctions so closely identified with 
a certain style of sermon rhetoric. The Polyanthea’s first readers probably 
valued it most for its as yet unparalleled scope as a work of reference.'* 
Later readers, used to more thorough and more systematically arranged dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias, recognized in it features of a genre they knew 
well: the commonplace-book. In the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
it was to be a major contributor, in a rather shorn and deforestated form, 
to composite commonplace-books compiled for a public bred up to use 
them. 

In 1507, four years after the first edition of the Polyanthea, yet a third 
example of an Italian florilegium was published at Venice, the place which 
had also fostered reprintings of Eyb’s Margarita poetica, the Manipulus florum, 
Montagnone, Mancinellus’s De poetica virtute, and the Polyanthea, all within 
twenty years either side of 1500. The Viridarium illustrium poetarum cum ipso- 
rum concordantiis in alphabetica tabula accuratissime contentis, compiled by 
Octavianus Mirandula, was also to take the route north across the Alps, to 
Lyons in 1512 and to Paris in 1513, and was eventually to have an even 
more vigorous afterlife than either the De poetica virtute or the Polyanthea. 
The selections in the Viridarium are from twenty-two Latin poets, from 
Plautus to Boethius (excluding poetry on explicitly Christian subjects). The 
poets come one after another, very roughly, but not explicitly, grouped by 
genre, and the ‘flores electi’ excerpted from them run in text order, with 
fairly detailed ascriptions. It is a much more ambitious selection than that 
of Mancinellus, but, unlike that of Mirabellius, it has no pretensions to be 
anything but a florilegium. In form, if not in its choice of extracts, it most 
nearly resembles the poetic florilegium contained in Eyb’s Margarita poetica. 
Like Eyb’s, it is operated by an alphabetically ordered finding system, an 


' It was certainly as a reference book that the Polyanthea made its most momentous impact. The 
British Library's copy of the edition published at Savona in 1514 (by that time replete with papal priv- 
ilege) has manuscript annotations identified by modern experts as by Henry Vil. His research Was nar- 
rowly focused on the articles ‘Lex’ and ‘Matrimonium’. The marginalia transcribe keywords or signal 
different sections of the entry by scribal marks. What the king was clearly looking for were authorita- 
tive opinions and textual references on such subjects as the respective purviews of ecclesiastical and 
‘human’ law, the ‘impedimenta’ forbidding matrimony, its ‘institutio’ (for the propagation of children), 
unwilling partners, and second marriages. It is well known to what argument he and his spokesmen put 
this information. 
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index of topics with references to one or more relevant quotations, identi- 
fied by page numbers and lettered sections. Where this finding system dif- 
fers from Eyb’s is that the topics listed are not nouns, but phrases. Entries 
under the letter A include: ‘Abstinentia carnales refroenat motus’; 
‘Abstinentiae commendatio utilis’; ‘Abstinere a carnali amore debet 
unusquisque’; ‘Abstinere a placitis non parva virtus est’, totalling six such 
phrases beginning with ‘abstinentia’ or ‘abstinere’. Mirandula does not 
draw attention to this in his preface, but what we have here is a transitional 
moment between synopsis-headings for each individual quotation, such as 
were common enough in medieval florilegia which reproduced extracts in 
text order, and the heads of argument which will serve a programme of 
rhetorical composition based on retrieving and reproducing quotations 
from a variety of sources to illustrate commonplaces. Erasmus will soon 
articulate what is implied by the Viridarium; and after Erasmus, as we shall 
see, the Viridarium will be given a simple structural change which will be 
sufficient to transform it into the most successful commonplace-book of all. 

However, the context of the composition of the Viridarium in its origi- 
nal form, in 1507, like that of the contemporary Polyanthea and like that 
revealed by the Christian assimilation of pagan sentiments in the De poetica 
virtute, is a world in which habits of thought are being very self-consciously 
reconstituted in order to admit into the cultural matrix categories of moral 
intelligence to which the linguistic and historical explorations of the Italian 
humanists have given power of expression and authenticity. Mancinellus at 
the most elementary school level, Mirabellius with his omnipurpose refer- 
ence book, and now Mirandula at the level of the student at quite an 
advanced stage of his Latin studies, reflect, in their modest, but not unin- 
fluential way, the syncretizing mode of this stage of the history of Italian 
humanism, represented in a much more sophisticated sphere by Ficino or 
even by Ficino’s popularizer, Champier, who co-opted Mancinellus to his 
cause.'° Their contemporaries among German schoolteacher humanists 
seem, by comparison, more single-minded in their attitudes, whether these 
be Bebelius’s wholehearted commendation of humanist grammatical stud- 
ies or Wimpheling’s restrictive moralizing. 

Mirandula, like Mirabellius, was not a schoolteacher, but a cleric, an 
Augustinian canon, more usually preoccupied with sacred study and with 


'® Another compendium of this period which illustrates the syncretizing approach is the Exemplorum 
libri x ordine elegantia et utilitate praestantissimi of Marcus Antonius Sabellicus (1436-1506). This consists 
of brief accounts of lives and notable incidents illustrating various categories of situations and behav- 
iour, including, besides the seven virtues, categories of a more social and political kind. The normative 
and the extraordinary mix together, but there is a consistent principle of organization in that, under 
each of the categories, Christian exempla are listed first, followed by pagan exempla. Sabellicus’s book 
was published at least four times in Strasburg between 1508 and 1518. The subsequent history of 
commonplace-books and of collections of exempla will witness a merging of the two genres. 
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preaching.! The readers for whom he compiled his Viridarium were stu- 
dents of theology (‘studentes religiosi’), who would doubtless have recog- 
nized from the word ‘concordantiae’ in his book’s title how closely allied 
it was to the quotation-retrieval systems which they were learning to use 
for their sermons. Mirandula’s florilegium, like others of its time, was heir 
both to medieval preaching rhetoric and to the humanists’ recovery of clas- 
sical Latinity. But in his preface this different ancestry is perfectly blended, 
not least by Mirandula’s use of metaphors which are common to either 
code. The volumes of the poets are a vast plain of variegated fields and a 
thick wood of words, which the collector must tirelessly and fearlessly 
enter in order to pull out and then put in an accessible order whatever 
seems useful and fit instruction for living. The very generalized moral 
lessons extracted thence are sweet-smelling fruit from the gardens of the 
Hesperides, gathered by a compiler who knowingly expresses the modesty 
formulae expected in a preface in the double language of Pauline charity 
and Platonic altruism.(91) 

This Viridarium, or ‘pleasure-garden’ of fruits and flowers, was to carry 
forward into its transformation as a commonplace-book not only 
Mirandula’s preface, but two other pieces of liminary material, a prose 
address to the reader from the humanist, Philippus Beroaldus the Younger 
(1472-1518), and a poem by one of the author’s priestly colleagues, Jacobus 
Balbus. The language codes they adopt are interchangeable. Beroaldus 
relates Mirandula’s compilation very firmly to the annotating and excerpt- 
ing practised in the humanist school, supported by the standard reference 
to Pliny the Elder.(92) He then goes on to describe Mirandula’s excerpts as 
sweet-smelling and never-fading flowers gathered from the fields and 
woods of poetry, which contain insights into natural and moral philosophy, 
praise virtue, and reprove vice.(93) By and large the poem by Balbus 
repeats the points made by Beroaldus, ornamenting them with flourishes 
from the pagan poetical lexicon, and bringing in the bee simile (‘sicut apes 
legit varios ibi sedula flores’), which only hovers round Beroaldus’s flower- 
gatherer. However, Balbus, the preacher, leaves Beroaldus, the humanist, 
to point towards the moral substance in Mirandula’s collection. For Balbus, 
its primary virtue is the order it imposes on an abundance of material 
(‘copia’), which would threaten confusion, were not each thing allocated 
its proper place and indexed by ‘tituli’ well suited to pedagogical purposes. 
Momentarily, Balbus looks beyond the process of gathering and ordering 
to the possibility of production, but it is a very oblique glance, refracted 
through metaphors of woven garlands and honeycombs, by means of 


16 He describes himself in his preface as ‘impositae praedicandi sarcinae mancipatus et sacris litteris 
vacans religiosus’ (Viridarium illustrium poetarum cum ipsorum concordantiis . . . (Lyons, 1512), sig. A i, 
reproduced from Venice, 1507). 
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which Balbus returns rather awkwardly to his preferred theme of gathering 
infinite riches in a little garden.(94) The florilegia current in Italy in the first 
decade or so of the sixteenth century and exported almost immediately to 
France are closely bound to a rhetoric of ‘abundant speaking’. They display 
it, they resource it, they organize it for easy consultation and recall. What 
they do not do with any clarity is to demonstrate how that abundance is to 
be translated into production. The Italian florilegia contained an abundance 
of flowers, but the bees to fertilize them were swarming in the North. 

It is at this juncture that there was a certain parting of the ways in the 
history ofthe reference books in which the Renaissance period was so pro- 
lific. The commonplace-book was one species of those reference books. 
Miscellanies and encyclopaedias were other much more closely related, 
species. As we have seen in the cases of Mancinellus, Mirabellius, and 
Mirandula, Italian commonplace-books in embryo tended on the one hand 
to exhibit a fairly rudimentary stage of the grammar curriculum, and on the 
other, to have some sort of religious umbilical cord, attaching them more 
or less loosely to the reference points of sermon rhetoric. They were not 
to develop until they were transported north across the Alps and found 
their home in programmes and projects for northern schools. The Italian 
encyclopaedias and miscellanies of erudite information which began to 
proliferate at the same period, in the first twenty years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had one ancestor in common with the commonplace-book and that 
was the note-taking habit engendered in early Italian humanist schools. 
However, the immediate context in which encyclopaedias and miscellanies 
developed was the commentary on classical texts, in particular the enarratio 
and emendatio which comprised the larger part of the activity of the more 
senior grammar classes in humanist schools and the larger part of the enor- 
mous numbers of commentaries produced by humanist scholars in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Such commentaries assembled 
round every line of their text a vast array of explanatory references and cog- 
nate phrases from ancient writers in order to enable a fully historically con- 
textualized, and linguistically and textually correct reading (lectio) of their 
author. The Miscellanea of Politian, of which the first part was printed in 
1489, were a sophisticated product of this scholarly activity. 

Such lectiones also form the substance of one of the most comprehensive 
miscellanies of the early sixteenth century, the Lectiones antiquae of the Latin 
and Greek scholar, Ludovicus Coelius Richerius Rhodiginus (Lodovico 
Ricchieri, 1453-1525), first published at Venice in 1516. It is a veritable 
treasure trove of information, called after a miscellany, or ‘antiquarum lec- 
tionum commentarii’, mentioned by Aulus Gellius.!? It begins with God, 


17 Rhodiginus insists on this pedigree, both on the title-page of the original edition and in his pref- 
ace: ‘Quicquid lectione collectus est, stylus in unum rediget corpus, et inde Antiquarum lectionum 
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the universe, demons, and man in all his physical, emotional, moral, and 
intellectual aspects, and proceeds haphazardly through every conceivable 
opinion on every article of knowledge imaginable to an early sixteenth- 
century Christian and Platonizing humanist. However, it is not a com- 
monplace-book. It is written in chapters of continuous prose, much of its 
information clearly deriving from commentaries on texts or from material 
assembled for projected commentaries, but neither arranged under heads 
nor normally presented in the form of quotations.'* A relatively advanced 
student would consult it on matters of fact or opinion, but it does not sup- 
ply the pedagogical and rhetorical functions which we shall discover are 
characteristic of the commonplace-book. Exactly the same things could be 
said, even more pertinently, about a contemporary encyclopaedia which 
was to have a longer active life, the Geniales dies of the legal scholar, 
Alexander ab Alexandro (1461-1523), printed at Rome in 1522, but in cir- 
culation some years before that.!° This is a more clearly focused compila- 
tion, concentrating on the legal and social structure of the ancient Roman 
world, and it, too, is written in continuous prose, drawing on the sort of 
erudition assembled for textual commentary, but without clear direct quo- 
tation and without any ascription of the material it collects. Its origin in the 
learned enarrationes of humanist commentators is signalled by the way many 
of its expositions start from the explanation or emendation of a ‘locus’, 
understood solely in the sense of a passage in a text, and by the initial set- 
tings given to each book, where eminent humanists are to be glimpsed 


titulus hisce libellis est adoptatus. Nam et Pomponium libros Variarum lectionum concinasse legimus; 
sed et Commentaria Lectionum Antiquarum, a Caesalio Vindice composita, Gellius advocat’ (cf. Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes atticae, Preface, 6; 11. xvi; vi. ii. etc.). The original Venetian edition was reprinted the fol- 
lowing year, in 1517, at Basle, and then there was a gap until a much expanded version was published 
at Basle in 1542. 

18 Rhodiginus, in his preface, has his own, no doubt conscious variation of the bee simile, conflated 
from Seneca and Macrobius: ‘Siquidem adhibita ingenii nostri aura, quaecunque ca est, in saporem 
unum, imagine quadam apum, mire diversa confudimus libamenta, uti ex succis odoraminum variis, 
reliquum tamen fiat spiramentum unum.’ He omits both the separate receptacles of the honeycomb 
and the fabrication of honey (both of which mark the application of the simile to the commonplace- 
book), in order to concentrate solely on the unbroken unity of his finished product. 

19 The Geniales dies was to be taken more seriously by later Renaissance scholars than the Lectiones 
antiquae of Rhodiginus. It was reprinted a great many times, and fully annotated by the eminent jurist, 
André Tiraqueau, in 1586. Encyclopedic miscellanies of this type had corollaries in specialist inquiries 
into the structures of the ancient world (the seminal example probably being Guillaume Budé’s study 
of ancient coinage in the De asse of 1514), for which quotations would be collected under specific 
heads, bringing such studies more clearly within the ambit of the commonplace-book in the role of 
disciplinary filing system it was to acquire in northern Europe in the 1520s. However, other relatives 
of the miscellany are far removed from the Latin classrooms in which the commonplace-book evolved. 
These are the books of popular erudition, mixed with curiosities and marvels, written for a vernacular 
market, the most famous perhaps being the Silva de varia lecion of Pedro Mexia (or Mejia, 1496-1 5 52), 
published at Seville in 1540, translated into all the main European vernaculars, and proclaiming in its 
title its somewhat distant parentage in the lectiones of the humanist commentators. For Revsisante 
encyclopacdias and miscellanies, see N. Kenny, The Palace of Secrets: Béroalde de Verville and Renaissance 


Conceptions of Knowledge (Oxford, 1991). 
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conversing eruditely in various pleasant places. Eventually, in about a hun- 
dred years, encyclopaedias, miscellanies, and commonplace-books would 
begin to merge in a single class of ‘compilations’. But, as yet, the urbane 
and very adult world of the Geniales dies is a long way from the classrooms 
in which the commonplace-book was to have its habitat, towards which 
we must follow another Dutch humanist home across the Alps. 


s The Commonplace-Book at Birth 


Erasmus: abundance of words and things 


In 1539, twenty-seven years after the publication of Erasmus’s De ratione 
studii and ‘his De copia, it was obvious to Agricola’s editor how close 
Erasmus came in those works to the ideas so briefly sketched by his com- 
patriot in the De formando studio of 1484: 


The instructions that Agricola gives in this exceptionally erudite epistle about how 
to establish a programme of study are the same, more or less, as those given by 
Erasmus in an exhortatory epistle to Pierre Vitré concerning a method of study and 
a programme for educating the young, and as those which Erasmus also sets out in 
the second book of his De copia, when he is discussing examples.(95) 


Whereas Erasmus himself claims that he did not know Agricola’s De inven- 
tione dialectica, except by repute, until after the first edition of the De copia, 
in 1512, it is rather harder to determine whether he was influenced by the 
De formando studio in any precise detail. Agricola’s letter was printed for the 
first time in 1508, and then again in 1$11, the same year as a very short and 
unauthorized version of the De ratione studii appeared at Paris, nine months 
before Jodocus Badius published the full version in a single volume with 
the first edition of De copia. Both Erasmus’s works had been long in pre- 
paration, perhaps since the late 1490s, at various intervals during his pere- 
grinations through northern Europe and Italy.? During those fifteen years 
or so, as we have witnessed both in Italy and in the North, there had been 
a fair proliferation of books on subjects central to the De ratione studii and 
to the De copia: instruction in classical Latin by means of an analysis of 
usage; the classroom reception of appropriate classical texts; the generation 
of spoken and written discourse of an approved standard of Latinity; and 


! See L. Jardine, ‘Distinctive Discipline: Rudolph Agricola’s Influence on Methodical Thinking in 
the Humanities’, in F. Akkermen and A. J. Vanderjagdt (eds.), Rudolphus Agricola Phrisius, 1444-1485 
(Leiden, 1988); her subsequent Erasmus, Man of Letters (Princeton, 1993) aims to demonstrate that 
Erasmus engineered for himself an intellectual pedigree going back to a reconstructed Agricola, but she 
does not deal with the important De formando studio. I have not so far found any direct reference to it 
or any echo of its wording in Erasmus. This does not mean to say that the sort of ideas it contains were 
not available to Erasmus, even from his early years. Agricola’s epistle is dated 1484, when he was back 
in northern Europe and in contact with his friend, correspondent, and pupil, Alexander Hegius 
(1433-98); and Hegius was the headmaster of Erasmus’s school at Deventer. 

? For the genesis of the two works under discussion, see the introductions in the appropriate vol- 
ume of the Opera omnia in course of publication at Amsterdam: De ratione studii, ed. J. C. Margolin, 
Opera omnia, 1, 2 (Amsterdam, 1971); De copia verborum ac rerum, ed. B. I. Knott, Opera omnia, I, 6 
(Amsterdam, 1988). 
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the role of excerpting into notebooks. Erasmus was not breaking com- 
pletely new ground, but, especially in the matter of commonplace-books, 
his publications of 1512 represent something of a watershed. 

By employing the form of the exhortatory epistle, as Agricola had done 
before him in the De formando studio, Erasmus placed his De ratione studii ac 
legendi interpretandique auctores in the tradition of study programmes and 
advice to teachers composed by fifteenth-century Italian humanists and 
normally addressed to an individual. Like them, but perhaps more sharply, 
Erasmus makes a preliminary distinction between knowledge of words and 
knowledge of things, a distinction which he was simultaneously using to 
structure the De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, on which he was working at 
the same time as the De ratione studii. Knowledge of words, that is to say, 
the correct and expressive manipulation of language, is emphatically prior 
to the manipulation of ideas and information acquired in the course of 
accumulating what will ultimately be the more important kind of knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of things.(96) Knowledge of words involves above all 
knowledge of the grammar of the classical languages, to be learnt from the 
usage of ‘the best authors’, and from manuals and phrase-books, notably 
Valla’s Elegantiae, which codify that usage. 

Erasmus’s notion of grammar, as was traditional, includes metrics and the 
figurative use oflanguage, but, even at this elementary stage, rhetoric is also 
involved, or, rather, the ‘salient features’ of rhetoric, listed as ‘propositions, 
places of proof, ornaments of style, methods of amplification, formulae for 
making transitions’. These the student will need to have at his fingertips (‘in 
promptu’), both in order to make pertinent analyses of passages he is read- 
ing and in order to produce adequate imitations of those passages.(97) 
Moving from ‘figurae grammaticae’ to ‘rhetorices summa’ in the course of 
a single sentence, Erasmus assimilates rhetorical procedures for construct- 
ing argumentative and expressive discourse into ‘knowledge of words’ or 
‘linguae copia’. Indeed, the contents of his list of salient features of rhetoric 
reappear as modes of ensuring the ‘abundant style’ in De copia, but dispersed 
in an apparently random fashion, not as a cohesive rhetorical programme. 
The overwhelmingly verbal, rather than discursive, understanding of 
rhetoric at this point in the De ratione studii is reinforced by what follows: 


Well informed by all this [grammatical and rhetorical instruction, as Erasmus has 
defined it], you will, as you read the authors, methodically observe occurrences of 
striking words, archaic or novel diction, cleverly contrived or well adapted argu- 
ments, brilliant flashes of style, adages, examples, and pithy remarks worth mem- 
orizing. Such passages should be marked [insigniendus, the same word as in the 
similar passage by Murmellius] by an appropriate little sign (apta notula). For not 
only should a variety of signs be used, but they should be employed systematically, 
so that it is clear to what sort of thing they refer.(98) 
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The purpose of marking textbooks in this highly methodical fashion is 
primarily to ensure that they are carefully read and understood and to 
process them for memorizing. Memory, says Erasmus, is the depository, the 
storehouse of what has been read, ‘lectionis thesaurus”. He reveals that he 
is perfectly familiar with the ‘places’ and ‘images’ of the artificial memory 
systems propounded in the Rhetorica ad Herennium, and subsequently. 
However, he much prefers that students should acquire and exercise their 
powers of recall by repeating words. The pupil is to be immersed in a con- 
text of language, literally so, in fact, with apophthegms, proverbs, and pithy 
remarks (rather than images) painted on the blank spaces of walls and win- 
dows around him. The pupil himself is to fill the blank spaces at the begin- 
ning and end of every textbook with similar brief and noteworthy 
sayings.(09) What is crowded out of this plenitude of brilliant, self-suffi- 
cient, and disconnected language-bites, or at least deemed to be an inferior 
form of speech, is dialectic, which ‘if anyone decides to add, I shall not 
resist unduly, provided it is learnt from Aristotle, and not from the babbling 
tribe of sophists [i.e. the Schoolmen]’.(100)° 

At this point, Erasmus turns from learning to teaching, and it is the 
teacher, rather than the pupil whom he enjoins to make his way through 
the entire spectrum of classical writers, 


and in order to do this the more fruitfully, he should first provide himself with 
places and clearly defined sections and systematic procedures worked out for this 
purpose, so that whenever he lights on anything worth noting down, he may write 
it in the appropriate section.(101) 


This is the systematically organized notebook, familiar to us from its pre- 
history in Italy and the North. Erasmus does not expatiate here on the prin- 
ciples behind the organization to which he alludes, but refers the reader 
directly to a specific section of the De copia, thereby removing his descrip- 
tion of the contents and arrangement of the notebook out of the narrowly 
pedagogic context in which we have mostly encountered it in the writings 
of northern humanists. However, collections of excerpts have a funda- 
mental place in the teaching procedures recommended in the De ratione 
studii, and they come into prominence at precisely the juncture when, like 
Agricola before him, Erasmus moves the emphasis from reading and mem- 
orizing to production. The pupil is to be trained in production by exercises 
in composition on themes and exemplars excerpted by the teacher from his 
own reading; historical episodes, fables, quotations in the form of apoph- 
thegms, proverbs (like those collected and elaborated in Erasmus s own 


and dialectic focus on the ways in 


3 My remarks about Erasmus” attitudes to grammar, rhetoric, | 
lace-book; for a broader view, see 


which they connect with his role in the evolution of the commonp 
J. Chomarat, Grammaire et rhétorique chez Erasme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1981). 
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Adagia), pithy remarks (‘sententiae’), rhetorical figures, such as gradation, 
similitude, allegory, metathesis, and merismos. These models for imitation 
and development are to be taken from the teacher’s own florilegium: 


Therefore the teacher, whom it behoves to be extremely well versed in the writ- 
ings of the good authors, will collect these kinds of flowers from the whole range 
of his reading and will offer his selection of them, or adapt them to a form com- 
mensurate with his pupils’ abilities.(102) 


It is easy to see how a market might open up in printed preselections of 
excerpts to be used in this way, and Erasmus envisages just that when he 
suggests that a teacher of moderate ability “will not object to seeking model 
exercises from someone more learned than himself” (De ratione studii, 130).* 

Erasmus always insists that the texts exploited by teachers and pupils 
should represent a wide variety of literary styles and of classical linguistic 
usage, and reinforces the principle of diversity by stipulating that lexical, 
grammatical, and rhetorical features of the text under discussion should be 
illuminated by being set against similar and dissimilar passages excerpted 
from other authors.(103) The teacher’s gathered ‘flosculi’ have many uses, 
but they all combine to train the student to write a composite Latin. At first 
the teacher is to help the pupil plan his composition by taking him through 
the procedures for developing a proposition as they had been codified in 
the rhetorical handbooks; and from his own multifarious store of material 
the teacher is to make suggestions for phraseology, examples, comparisons, 
and all the other ‘ornaments’ whereby the composition is to be enriched. 
Last of all, ‘if he can, he will point out some passages in [any number of] 
authors, from which it will be worth while taking something to imitate, 
because it has an affinity with the matter in hand’.(104) The assistance of 
the teacher is only a temporary stage. The student is soon launched, ‘swim- 
ming without a support’, steering for himself a course plotted on the twin 
co-ordinates of rhetorical formulae and collected excerpts. 

One map which the De ratione studii does not provide is a system of 
dialectical places of argument. Compared with Agricola’s De inventione 
dialectica, the De ratione studii presents a thoroughly rhetorical model of dis- 
course. The student is initiated into patterns of expression rather than into 


* Just such a book of exercises was already available for more advanced classes, the Progymnasmata of 
the 4th-cent. Greek rhetorician, Aphthonius, which Agricola had translated into Latin, and which 
Erasmus specifically recommends. The Progymnasmata are a sequence of types of composition, graded 
according to difficulty, and representative of arguments and elaborations which recur in deliberative 
and demonstrative rhetoric. Among them is ‘locus communis’, interpreted as a theme of general appli- 
cation to be deployed in particular cases in order to amplify their merits or demerits. In Aphthonius, 
‘commonplace’ appears in its most overtly rhetorical form, with almost none of its dialectical rigour. 
The Progymnasmata, in one of two Latin translations, were published with great frequency after 1520, 
and were repeatedly recommended in pedagogical treatises. Aphthonius thus ensured the continuation 
of the rhetorical sense of ‘commonplace’ as ‘generality’, among all its other accretions of meaning. 
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a method of rational thinking. Ideas are generated by linguistic variation, 
rather than by logical inference. On the other hand, it is also apparent that 
the linguistic universe within which Erasmus’s student will formulate his 
ideas and their expression is not that of the Italian Ciceronians. In the dis- 
pute between Politian and Cortese, between eclecticism and Ciceronian 
uniformity, Erasmus in the De ratione studii is implicitly on the side of 
Politian and many-flowered diversity. Sixteen years later, in the 
Ciceronianus of 1528, he was to make his preference explicit in a sharp attack 
on Cortese’s position in the debate.5 The Ciceronianus explores and affirms 
the implications of Politian’s argument for plural imitation, not least his 
perception that it is through the selective ingestion and thorough digestion 
of a diversity of authors that the modern writer can most confidently ‘pro- 
duce something that seems born of his own ability, rather than begged from 
somwhere else, something that breathes the vigour and character of his 
own intellect and nature’.(105) Seneca’s digestion simile rumbles through 
the Ciceronianus, accompanied by the humming of his bees (duly modulated 
to Erasmus’s own key): 


Do bees collect the substance for making honey from just one shrub? Or do they 
not rather fly busily round every species of flower, grass, and shrub, often roaming 
far afield to gather material to store in their hives? And what they bring back is not 
honey to start with. They turn it into a liquid by the action of their mouths and 
digestive organs, and having transformed it into themselves, they then bring it 
forth from themselves, in a form in which it is impossible to recognize the taste or 
scent of any flower or shrub from which the bee has sucked: what we have now 
is the product of the little bee itself, a compound of all that has gone to make that 
product up.(106) 


Erasmus’s bee concentrates on production, not on the selecting and organ- 
izing activities to which it was primarily assigned in contemporary florilegia 
emanating from Italy, where production more often than not meant 
reassembling an exclusively Ciceronian pattern of discourse. For Erasmus, 
as for Politian and also for Agricola, what the writer acquires from the 
process of absorbing and compounding a diversity of authors is the power 
to express himself. Erasmus’s bee is engaged in a form of self-propagation, 
but it is not entirely parthenogenetic. The contribution of flosculi gathered 
from good authors is essential to the operation. 

Text production had not been at all the main preoccupation of compil- 
ers of florilegia in the years between Agricola’s De formando studio and 
Erasmus’s pedagogical publications of 1512. Most of them had been rather 
more concerned with their responsibility to provide a moral filter for the 
pagan culture they were transmitting. Erasmus recognizes the problem, and 


5 Ciceronianus, ed. P. Mesnard, Opera omnia, 1, 2 (Amsterdam, 1971), 706-7. 
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provides a solution which stems from the activity of ‘flower-gathering’, but 
it is a much more sophisticated and devious solution than the censorship by 
selection proposed by a Wimpheling or the accommodations with 
Christian doctrine inscribed in the tituli of a Mancinellus. Erasmus grasps 
the nettle much more firmly by taking as his example Virgil’s homoerotic 
second eclogue. He does not suppress any lines in the poem. What he does 
do is to show how the teacher can deflect his young readers’ attention from 
the homosexual desire which pervades it, by suggesting to them certain 
general themes (commonplaces) of an irreproachable and edifying charac- 
ter for them to employ as a key to annotating the text. He gives as an exam- 
ple: ‘friendship can only exist between like and like, for likeness promotes 
mutual goodwill, but, on the contrary, difference engenders hatred and dis- 
cord’.(107) According to the methodology of Agricola’s De inventione 
dialectica, such a proposition, formulated as it is in terms reminiscent of a 
standard dialectical stratagem which juxtaposes compatibilities and incom- 
patibilities, would have been established by being drawn through the places 
of argumentation, each stage probably supported with authenticating quo- 
tations. What Erasmus proposes is not a ratiocinative procedure, but an 
array of illustrations. Excerpts from the eclogue, or ‘loci demonstratorii’, 
are to be distributed under subdivisions of the heading: ‘Friendship exists 
only between like and like’. Passages thus culled from the poem will there 
be joined by an abundance of proverbs collected from the authors (in fact, 
proverbs he had himself collected in his Adagia), and a spectrum of exam- 
ples from poets and historians, excerpts collected from the whole range of 
literature to illustrate the harmony which proceeds from the mutual attrac- 
tion of good things and the discord to which all things ill-matched are 
prone. Alexis and Corydon thus become one example of emblems of dif- 
ference, and convergence between them an impossibility in nature. This is 
a diversionary tactic, and Erasmus plainly presents it as such. However, it 
makes important statements about the possible function of florilegia of quo- 
tations organized by topics. They can structure a moral reading of texts, 
without the reader having to erase any of the text or rewrite it into a dif- 
ferent code (as happens, for example, with allegorical interpretation). And 
they compose a signifying universe which is wholly literary, in which texts 
illuminate texts in a self-sufficient environment where dialectical inference 
and extratextual reference are only minimally necessary. The ‘copia 
dicendi’ can regulate itself. 

Erasmus’s reading of Virgil’s second eclogue, and much else in the learn- 
ing procedure prescribed in the De ratione studii, presupposes the presence 
of a teacher provided with a well-stocked, well-organized, and well- 
indexed notebook. For instructions on how to make it, he has referred us 
to his De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, as if to indicate that the importance 
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of this working tool transcends the classroom. Yet young minds are best 
bent while still at school to the profitable business of gathering quotations, 
as Erasmus ‘proves’ by citing his own experience as a negative example: 


I just wish that I myself, when young, had followed the advice I am about to give 
(for I toyed with the idea even then): I see now how much my first efforts at writ- 
ing would have benefited.(108) 


What Erasmus seems to imply is that he knew of the notebook method 
in his student days, but was not instructed or encouraged in it by his teach- 
ers. Evidence suggests that pupils at the school Erasmus attended at 
Deventer, in the years between 1478 and 1483, made collections of extracts 
from the New Testament at the dictation of their masters.6 The idea of 
transferring this method to other texts may have been floated within the 
scholarly community of the Brethren of the Common Life (and a very early 
reference by Erasmus to a ‘libellus’ of his own devising with represented 
‘flosculi’ may refer to such an anthology).” More humble products of their 
schools, like Murmellius, were to promote it, as well as Erasmus. However, 
it would seem that despite his association with Agricola, Alexander Hegius 
had not adjusted the Deventer curriculum so as to imprint secular texts on 
his students” memories as forcibly as it imprinted passages of Scripture. The 
environment from which De copia grew, and where Erasmus found the 
stimulus to collect supplies of quoted material, was the environment which 
manufactured elegant, literary, classical Latin, the world of Barzizza, Valla, 
and Datus, already well on the way to the linguistic colonization of north- 
ern Europe by the end of the fifteenth century. De copia is a vastly extended 
phrase-book on that model, and its purpose, like theirs, is to provide a 
resource for the expressive variation of any proposition.* The first book of 
De copia is primarily concerned with verbal variation, and it is this book 
which is the more reminiscent of Italian collections of elegantiae. However, 
it is not in that book that Erasmus chooses to insert his advice on collect- 
ing excerpts. 

Book II of De copia moves from verba to res, from words to matter. But 
De copia is not a dialectic, any more than it is a rhetoric. Its subject is still 
linguistic expressivity at its most versatile and most abundant, with only 


6 See A. Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus (Ann Arbor, 1930), 86. 

? Ina letter written c.1488, no. 16 of Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. Allen, 12 vols. 
(Oxford, 1906-58), 1. 90-1. 

8 In his preface to the first edition, Erasmus signals the genre to which De copia belongs by carefully 
distinguishing it from bad practitioners in the same field, in particular the lamentably inelegant Fliscus 
(De copia, 22) . He had himself begun his exploration of the resources of the Latin language by making 
paraphrases of Valla's Elegantiae in 1489 and in the late 1490s. For a highly illuminating account of the 
implications of De copia for attitudes to language and for a comparison with Agricola’s De inventione 
dialectica, see T. Cave, The Comucopian Text: Problems of Writing in the French Renaissance (Oxford, 1979), 


esp. pp. 12-34. 
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incidental reference to procedures designed to secure the adherence of 
reader or listener by force of proof or persuasion. Erasmus does draw on 
the theories of discourse provided by classical rhetoric, most heavily on 
Quintilian, but the extent to which he subordinates them to his main pur- 
pose may be illustrated by his treatment of commonplaces. This occurs as 
a subsection to an extremely abbreviated account of probatory arguments 
summarized from Quintilian, which, far from occupying the leading posi- 
tion which it would have had in any discussion of dialectical topics, comes 
as the eleventh and last in a series of methods for enriching verbal expres- 
sion.(109) The stress is not in the first instance on the legitimacy of the 
methods of proof, but on their multiplicity and accumulation (‘accumula- 
tio copiosa’), not on the validity of arguments, but on their variety. Erasmus 
lists Quintilian’s places of argument to be applied to persons and things, 
and, as places ‘common’ to all kinds of discourse, and not just to the foren- 
sic, he lists general inferential procedures derived from definition, genus, 
species, properties, definition, and all the other abstract ‘sedes argument- 
orum described by Quintilian (Institutio oratoria, v. x). No illustrations are 
provided, and Erasmus’s jejune treatment of rhetorical and dialectical com- 
monplaces reveals just how peripheral they are in this work centred on 
copia. Nevertheless, Erasmus later made an interesting amplification to the 
original (1512) text. In the edition of 1534, there is an added paragraph 
which refers the reader to Aristotle and Boethius as the ‘most copious’ 
writers on the subject of commonplaces, and, only secondarily, to Cicero 
and Quintilian. The added passage then goes on to make a positive re- 
commendation about the utility of running through the rhetorical and 
dialectical places of argument as part of an initial training in eloquence: 


It will well behove anyone training himself in eloquence to investigate all the 
places in turn, knocking at their doors, so to speak, in order to see what can be 
drawn out from them; practice will ensure that subsequently they will present 
themselves of their own accord.(110)? 


Between 1512 and 1534 Erasmus had certainly read Agricola. We must bear 
this in mind when analysing his advice on keeping books of excerpts. 
Erasmus follows Quintilian in moving directly from proof by argument 
to proof by example, and it is illustration by example, taken in the widest 
sense to include all manner of fables, proverbs, parallels, similitudes, and 
analogies, which provides Erasmus with the most abundant store of matter 
(res) with which to vary any proposition, whether the type of discourse be 
deliberative, exhortatory, laudatory, or vituperative: ‘in short, whether you 


° This sentence is clearly a variation on Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, v. x. 122, signalled by the rep- 
etition of ‘velut ostiatim pulsare’, and it is a significant one: where the later Erasmus is positive in re- 
commending the commonplaces as pointers to inventio, Quintilian is negative, and discourages the 
procedure at any but the most elementary level. 
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are aiming to convince, move or delight.’ (111) This is the technical ter- 
minology of rhetorical theory. The copious deployment of examples 
becomes the stuff of rhetoric itself, and, at least in the 1512 text of De copia, 
abstract classification of valid modes of inference is entirely displaced by ‘an 
enormous supply of examples exhibiting the greatest possible diversity (vis 
quam maxima maximeque varia)’. Yet, in the absence of dialectical principles 
of procedure, some form of management strategy is necessary if this supply 
of data is to be procured and stored in a retrievable form. Hence Erasmus’s 
‘method for collecting examples’, his ‘ratio colligendi exempla’, which is 
none other than his advice on making a notebook of excerpts. 

His advice is not given in a classroom context, but is addressed to the 
independent reader about to embark on an unsupervised perusal of the 
whole of (ancient) literature: 


He will first provide himself with as full a list of place-headings (loci) as possible. 
These he will take partly from the main types and subdivisions of the vices and 
virtues, partly from those things which are of particular note in human affairs and 
which are apt to crop up most frequently when we have to put forward a case. 
These should be arranged (digerere) by similars and opposites; for things which are 
related naturally suggest what comes next, and the memory is prompted in a sim- 
ilar way by opposites. (112) 


So, for examples of moral heads, Erasmus gives ‘pietas’, ‘fides’, and ‘bene- 
ficientia’ and their opposites, with subdivisions, such as, in the case of 
‘pietas’, proper love for God, for country, for parents, children, and teach- 
ers, together with their opposites and with closely related topics, such as 
superstition and parents’ overindulgence of their children. Both the moral 
place-headings and the arrangement by opposites recall Agricola. But 
Erasmus is well aware that he is drawing on a composite tradition of arrang- 
ing florilegia. He suggests that ideas for headings may be sought with equal 
profit in Cicero, in Valerius Maximus, in Aristotle, and in St Thomas 
Aquinas. Similarly, he is happy to go along with alphabetical arrange- 
ment.(113)!° 

In so far as he does discriminate among the various strands which com- 
pose the prehistory of systematized quotation compilations, Erasmus puts 
down one important marker. He discourages an overscrupulous division of 
headings into a plethora of subsections, insisting that the headings inscribed 
in the notebook should correspond to what will be required for oral and 
written composition (‘dicere’ in such texts always implies both). And 
suitable heads are further defined very precisely as the ‘loci’ or themes 


10 The Thomist order of vices and virtues would be the order in which they are discussed in Summa 
theologiae, Secunda secundae, 1-170. 
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appropriate to demonstrative, deliberative, and forensic rhetoric.(114)!! 
Rhetorical production determines the structure of the notebook, and the 
production envisaged is not the sermon rhetoric which had stimulated the 
proliferating distinctions of late medieval preaching florilegia. 

Interestingly, Erasmus, at this point, does not look to rhetorical theorists 
for a repertory of ‘loci’, but primarily to the ‘tituli’ employed by Valerius 
Maximus. This is because Valerius Maximus, the author of Factorum ac dic- 
torum memorabilium libri IX, was the most important ancient collector of 
exempla. This links the present prescriptions for notebooks back into the 
pursuit of copia by means of illustrative material, and provides Erasmus with 
his transition to two other types of notebook-heading, which he proceeds 
to amalgamate with his moral heads. The first comprises categories of exem- 
pla, examples in the strict sense of reported instances of noteworthy actions 
or attributes: remarkable longevity, happiness, memory, sudden death, sui- 
cide, sudden changes of fortune, monstrous births, and so on. These, also, 
are most effectively arranged by opposites. Students collecting material for 
such catalogues undoubtedly developed a fascination with the extraordi- 
nary and the extreme. But Erasmus’s next type of heading would counter- 
balance this taste for the bizarre by concentrating their minds on more 
familar subjects for discourse, on commonplaces. The examples of 
commonplace-headings listed by Erasmus take the form of propositions 
(‘sententiae’) or comparisons (‘comparativa’) susceptible of debate: ‘It mat- 
ters very much what interests you develop as a boy’; ‘it is safest to trust no 
one’; ‘love as one soon to hate, hate as one soon to love’; ‘he gives twice 
who gives readily’; ‘is the unmarried or the married state the happier?’; ‘is 
monarchy preferable to democracy?’. Similar sententiae had already been 
used as headings in the Viridarium of Octavianus Mirandula. By calling 
them ‘loci communes’, Erasmus has brought the notebook, or, rather, 
commonplace-book, firmly into the ambit of rhetorical and dialectical dis- 
course, even if, as yet, its relationship with ratiocinative procedure remains 
vague: ‘from these commonplaces one must choose those which seem best 
suited to composition.’ What is abundantly clear, however, is that Erasmus 
sees his commonplace-heads as generators of copia: ‘Why do I go on listing 
them, when there are thousands and thousands of them?’(115) Moreover, 
they, and the lists of exempla, are amalgamated with the general moral heads 
to form an overall structure: 


Where commonplaces seem to have any affinity with a virtue or vice, they may be 
listed under the appropriate heading. For example: ‘he gives twice who gives read- 


In practice, the rhetorical place-headings listed in Cicero and Quintilian tend, as we have seen, 


to coalesce with moral categories: the honourable, the expedient, prudence, fortitude, temperance, jus- 
tice, etc. 
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ily’. . . and other cognate commonplaces may be put under the heading (titulus) 


of ‘Liberality’ .(116) 


Categories of exempla are to be similarly incorporated under general heads 
‘in order to ensure that an undigested mass of material does not engender 
confusion’. Now the student has an organized system for storing his data, 
duly keyed for retrieval: 

So, after you have prepared yourself a sufficient number of headings and have 
arranged them in whatever order you prefer, and have next subdivided them one 
by one into their appropriate sections and have labelled these sections with com- 
monplaces, that is to say with short phrases, then, whatever you come across in any 
author, particularly if it is especially striking, you will be able to note it down 
immediately in its appropriate place (suo loco annotabis): be it a story or a fable or an 
example or a strange occurrence or a pithy remark or a witty saying or any other 
clever form of words or a proverb or a metaphor or a similitude. This will ensure 
both that what you read will stay fixed more firmly in your mind and that you will 
learn to make use of the riches you have acquired by reading. . . Finally, when- 
ever occasion demands, you will have ready to hand a supply of material for spo- 
ken or written composition, because you will have as it were a well organized set 
of pigeonholes, from which you may extract what you want.(117) 

Erasmus’s advice on organizing a repository of quotations was the result 
of experience, and in particular his experience of assembling the ‘undi- 
gested mass of material’ which was his collection of adages. Behind the 
commonplaces to be used as subheadings lie the Adagia, from which half of 
his examples of appropriate commonplaces are taken. The Adagia were 
indexed for the much amplified Venetian edition of 1508, presumably 
under the direction of Erasmus himself. The system is closely related to the 
one he recommended shortly later in De copia. General heads are arranged 
by opposites and association (‘loci secum congruentium et pugnantium 
materiarum’), for example: “Divitiae’; ‘Paupertas’; ‘Munerum corruptela’; 
‘Forma, deformitas’; ‘Taedium ex iteratione’; ‘Iteratio citra taedium’; 
‘Molesti, intolerabiles’ . . . ‘Garrulitas’; ‘Breviloquentia’; ‘Clamosus’; 
‘Rixosus’; “Taciturnitas illaudata’; “Taciturnitas laudata’; ‘Infacundia’; 
‘Facundia’. The adages are distributed under these heads.'* In the De copia, 
the adages and phrases very like them become commonplace-subheadings 
in their turn, inviting the entry of quotations to support, elaborate, and 
illustrate them, just as Erasmus had in fact expatiated on each of his adages 
with the help of material gathered during the course of his reading. 

12 The index to the Adagia is reproduced in Erasmus, Opera omnia, ed. J. Le Clerc (Leiden, 1703-6), 
II, sig. Mmmm-Rrrr 2”. It is interesting that this indexing activity should be taking place at Venice at 
the same time as the publication there of the Viridarium of Octavianus Mirandula, organized in a not 
dissimilar fashion by phrases related to general heads. For the history and analysis of the Adagia, see M. 


Mann Phillips, The Adages of Erasmus (Cambridge, 1964); C. Balavoine, ‘L’Essence de la marjolaine, ou 
ce qui, de l’adage, retint Erasme’, in La Licome (Poitiers, 1980), 159-83. 
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The De copia goes on to demonstrate how matter may be collected and 
stored under commonplace and example. But the matter collected (res) is 
always words (verba). Quotations, or, at least, short indications of where 
suitable quotations may be found, are assembled under one, or, better still, 
under several relevant headings.(118) Even when material is sought in the 
least verbal of intellectual disciplines, in mathematics and physics, than 
which ‘no discipline is further removed from rhetoric’, it is brought back 
in the form of textual excerpts. Once it has been gathered in the form of 
verbal gleanings, Erasmus’s copious harvest of res becomes a language 
capable of a limitless range of permutations and combinations. The same 
example or similitude, entered under different and even contradictory 
commonplace-headings, becomes a mobile counter in the serious game of 
constructing discourse, and a coin to be cashed on either side when the 
writer engages in the moral evaluations proper to demonstrative rhetoric’s 
function of praise and blame. In the sample compositions Erasmus conjures 
from his ideal commonplace-book we enter a purely linguistic world of 
infinite and shifting variety, a mirror-world in which our sense of limitless 
diversity is the product of the play of reflections struck from a continuous 
rearranging of slivers from a shattered universe of Latin literary texts. 
Erasmus encapsulates the variety and the self-reflexivity engendered by 
commonplace-book procedures of composition in the wonderfully inven- 
tive pages in which he demonstrates how the heading ‘Mutability’ 
(‘Inconstantia aut morum inaequalitas’) might be filled with a multiplicity 
of examples, similitudes, fables, proverbs, and so on, extracted from the 
stored riches of the notebook. The theme of variableness is mirrored in 
variety, copia in abundance. Only occasionally is this surging flood of elo- 
quence directed along any course, and then only to be turned back on 
itself, with all the material originally devoted to blame easily converted to 
praise at the touch of a rhetorical figure.(119) It is a self-justifying and self- 
validating display of linguistic exuberance. Although Erasmus mentions 
authors and works as he plucks quotations from them, it is fairly clear that 
this form of authentication will be largely effaced from the end-product 
‘digested’ out of them; and the only trace of structure extrinsic to this 
autonomous growth is introduced by the organization of the common- 
place-book which feeds it. 

Nevertheless, the mutability passage was not necessarily Erasmus’s last 
word on the copia engendered by the quotation-notebook. Back at the 
beginning of the section entitled ‘Ratio colligendi exempla’ an addition 
made in the 1534 edition interrupts somewhat awkwardly his explanation 
of the general heads to be derived from virtues and vices: 

These heads may be drawn through all the places (loci): firstly, what ‘pietas’ is, then 
in what manner it differs from the other virtues, what is special to it, what oblig- 
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ations demonstrate it or run counter to it, what things foster it or mar it, what its 
advantage is to man. Here a whole field of examples and judgements is opened 
up.(120) 

Into the ever-expanding universe of accumulated commonplaces and quo- 
tations, this passage projects a model for rigorous, linear argument, which 
would act as a way of controlling and targeting production for purposes of 
dialectical and rhetorical persuasion. Whatever else had influenced 
Erasmus’s thinking since the early editions of De copia (not least, perhaps, 
his own application of copia to theological writing), he had certainly read 
the long-awaited De inventione dialectica of Agricola and he had witnessed 
how, out of Agricola’s dialectic of places, there had developed in 
Reformation Europe a much tougher style of discourse for more combat- 
ive times. The sentences added to De copia envisage the possibility of using 
the headings in the commonplace-book and their assembly of quotations 
not just for ‘enrichment’ and ‘amplification’ (as is the repeated theme of 
Book II, most of whose sections begin with the words, ‘locupletandi ratio’, 
‘dilatandi ratio’), or as exchangeable commodities in the rhetorical business 
of praise and blame. The ‘loci’ to which the addition refers recall the argu- 
mentative and probatory procedures of Agricola’s dialectic, based on orga- 
nizing knowledge into capita communia, running these through the sedes 
argumentorum, and distinguishing what is and what is not compatible with 
the issue in question. 

As for more pragmatic applications of the commonplace-book method 
of collecting phraseology and material, Erasmus deployed it in the very 
same genres of composition as had been associated with florilegia for the past 
three hundred years or so. His work on letter-writing, De conscribendis epis- 
tolis, was published, after a long gestation, in 1522. In 1518 he published his 
Ratio seu methodus compendio perveniendi ad veram theologiam, in which he 
pointedly applied the commonplace-book method described in De copia to 
the study of the Bible, suggesting in deliberately tentative terms, as if it 
were an as yet untried and novel idea, that the student should collect quo- 
tations from the Bible, ancient commentators, and pagan authorities, under 
a series of theological places or ‘little receptacles (niduli)’. He gives a list of 
specimen-heads, and continues: 


Once these have been arranged in an order corresponding to opposites or affini- 
ties (as I have previously suggested in my De copia), whatever is in any way 
noteworthy. . . may be entered under them, either in support or in disagreement 
. . + If there is anything to expound upon, you will have a ready supply of mater- 
ial to hand; if there is anything to be explained, you will have had an easy way of 
comparing references.(121)'* 


13 For further on Erasmus and theological rhetoric, see M. O’Rourke Boyle, Erasmus on Language 
and Method in Theology (Toronto and Buffalo, 1977). 
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Such a comparison of passages extracted under heads facilitates the exeget- 
ical method of the early Reformers, who insisted that Scripture interprets 
itself. The materials and mechanisms for such comparisons had been avail- 
able in the late Middle Ages in the topically organized reference books for 
preachers from which commonplace-books had in part developed, but 
Erasmus deliberately chooses not to remind his reader of their existence. By 
fastening attention on his own De copia, he advertises that he is applying 
secular methods of reading to the Bible, and is thereby placing it within the 
competence of the layman trained in elementary rhetoric, not in theology. 
In his later work on preaching, the Ecdesiastes sive de ratione concionandi of 
1535, Erasmus applies the whole classically derived humanist apparatus of 
rhetorical composition to the construction of sermons, and with it the 
dialectical and rhetorical places of argument, as well as his method of col- 
lecting quotations under commonplaces. 

It may have been a relatively trivial work (in both senses), but the Ratio 
colligendi exempla must have been among the most closely studied of all the 
works of Erasmus. Not only was it part of De copia, but it was itself 
excerpted from its original context and published separately, along with 
other articles of pedagogic interest, including Agricola’s De formando studio, 
in various collections De ratione studii, which appeared with regular fre- 
quency between 1531 and 1556, mostly at Basle and Cologne. By that time, 
as we shall see from other evidence, the commonplace-book had become 
an ubiquitous learning tool, though it may not have been everywhere that 
Erasmus could have watched it employed so fetchingly as by the daughters 
of Thomas More: 


Seeing them playing skilfully on various kinds of musical instruments, considering 
them as they flit like so many little bees between Greek and Latin authors of every 
species, here noting down something to imitate, here culling some notable saying 
to put into practice in their behaviour, there getting by heart some witty anecdote 
to relate among their friends, you would swear you were watching the Muses at 
graceful play in the lovely pastures of Mount Helicon, gathering flowers and mar- 
Joram to make well-woven garlands.(122) 


By that time, too, students roaming texts to look for exempla to fill out their 
commonplace-books and their compositions would have been able to take 
a neat short cut. In 1520 at Paris Johannes Ravisius Textor had published 
his Officina, a list of examples of almost anything anyone could think of, 
with some appropriate quotations. This first edition is arranged according 
to a continuous sequence of cases linked by affinities and occasional oppo- 
sites (starting promisingly with thirty-five different ways in which people 
have died) and it is not indexed for searching. Textor’s earliest readers 
would thus still have been encouraged to wander and wonder at the great 
variety of exempla culled for them. Later editors throughout the sixteenth 
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century both facilitate and narrow the search by providing alphabetical 
indices and grouping the often expanded exempla into subject sections. 


Vives: words 


The composite volumes De ratione studii, which appeared with some fre- 
quency in northern Europe after 1531, provided programmes of study and 
manuals of good student behaviour for a public interested in education and 
perhaps professionally involved in it, but they stuck to generalities rather 
than described graded curricula of the sort which were very soon to be 
published as self-promotion exercises by individual schools established on 
humanist principles. In the composite volumes, humanism presents an 
undivided front. In the very comprehensive collection published in 1541 at 
Basle, for example, the earlier generations, represented by Vergerius, De 
ingenuis moribus, and Agricola, De formando studio, make common cause 
with three near-contemporaries whom later historians would associate 
with very different tendencies in a dividing Christendom: the ‘liberal’ 
Erasmus, the dubiously Catholic Vives (1492-1540), and the Protestant 
Melanchthon (1497-1560). One of the causes they had most in common 
was the commonplace-book. The reader of the Basle volume, De ratione 
studii, deque vita iuventutis instituenda, opuscula diversorum Autorum perquam 
erudita, would first encounter Vives, before moving on next to Erasmus in 
the De ratione studii, the De pueris instituendis, the Ratio colligendi exempla, and 
various works on good behaviour. There is a sense of progression about the 
order in which the chosen texts are placed, because, although the contri- 
butions from Vives are letters dated 1523, a decade after the De ratione studii 
and the De copia of Erasmus, they are in some ways the simplest exposition 
of what learning by the commonplace-book method entails. 

Like Agricola, Erasmus, and many an Italian predecessor, Vives chooses 
the exhortatory letter as the appropriate genre for prescribing a programme 
of study, or, rather, two programmes, one for a male pupil and one for a 
female pupil. They differ very little in content or in the methods they pro- 
pose, except that the boy is assumed to have fellow pupils, whereas the girl 
is obviously being educated on her own. Her programme of recommended 
reading includes rather less epistolary material, rather more on the princi- 
ples of government (Plato’s Republic, Erasmus’s Institutio principis, More’s 
Utopia), as befits her position as the King of England’s only child (the let- 
ter is couched as a reply to a request for advice from Mary’s mother, 
Catherine of Aragon). If More’s daughters in 1524 provided Erasmus with 
an exemplary picture of busy, excerpting bees, they had a potential rival in 
Mary: 
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She should have a fairly large notebook in which she should note down in her own 
hand any words occurring in her reading of serious authors which are either use- 
ful for everyday purposes or unusual or stylish; also to be noted down are forms of 
expression which are clever, well worded, smart, or learned; also, pithy remarks 
which are full of meaning, amusing, sharp, urbane, or witty; also, stories and anec- 
dotes, from which she may draw lessons for her own life.(123)'* 


In the next sentence the purpose of this annotation is narrowed some- 
what, as Vives states that the collected extracts should be examined most 
particularly for instances where the authors obey or apparently disobey 
grammatical rules, ‘for grammar is derived from the usage of the [classical] 
authors, and therefore usage is to be preferred to precept when the two are 
at variance’.(124)'° Vives is at one with the earlier humanist schoolmasters, 
south and north of the Alps, in setting as his main target an elegant and lit- 
erary Latinity based on classical usage. Writing down words and phrases 
fixes correct linguistic forms in the memory. Correct moral thoughts may 
come as a by-product, if the phrases are carefully chosen, but, for Vives, the 
very act of concentration involved in copying out excerpts is enough to 
keep idle and lubricious fantasies at bay.(125) Excerpting as a prophylactic 
is a new image to add to our repertory of similitudes for the commonplace- 
book, but it is symptomatic of the somewhat wary attitude Vives adopts 
towards the reception of classical culture in general, at least at the rather 
elementary stage of education implied in his two letters. In both of them 
the list of authors recommended for study, which will provide the texts to 
be marked up in the margin (‘insigni aliqua notula’) and excerpted into 
notebooks, is weighted towards the Christian authors of Antiquity to an 
extent which is relatively unusual at this time. The choice of Prudentius, 
Paulinus, Prosper, Sedulius, Juvencus, and Arator, to set beside Virgil, 
Horace, Silius Italicus, Seneca, and Lucan, savours more of the circle of 
Jacobus Wimpheling or, indeed, of Lutherans and Jesuits to come, than it 
does of De copia. Texts for Vives’s pupils to excerpt are preselected for con- 
tent, and the system he gives them for arranging their excerpts concentrates 
their attention on words (verba) rather than on matter (res). 

The second of his two letters is slightly more detailed in the instructions 
it provides, but in substance it repeats what had been written to Catherine 
of Aragon. The student is to have a largish notebook of blank pages divided 
into ‘places’ or ‘pigeon-holes’ (‘loci ac velut nidi’). But the proposed divi- 
sions are not to be filled with quotations illustrating concepts and proposi- 


'* The letters, called Epistola de initiis studiorum and Epistola de ratione studii, occupy pp. 3-36 of the 
1541 De ratione studii, they are to be found in Vives, Opera, 2 vols. (Basle, 1555), i. 1-12. 

'5 The grammars Vives recommends are an updated selection of humanist grammars based on usage: 
Perottus, Aldus, Mancinellus, Sulpitius, and Valla from Italy, Antonius Nebrissensis from Spain, 
Melanchthon from Germany. 
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tions (i.e. ‘things’). The organizing principle is almost entirely lexical, and 
the categories employed cover everyday and unusual vocabulary; obscure 
and familiar idioms and expressions; amusing and perceptive sayings; 
proverbs and tricky passages.(126) These are the building-blocks of com- 
position, which Vives presents as a purely linguistic exercise in which the 
pupil starts by arranging and rearranging vocabulary and phrases taken from 
his notebook in order to assemble mosaics of other men’s words, and very 
gradually learns to insert sentences of his own devising until in time his 
writing becomes his own.(127) 

Some years later, in a much more ambitious work on pedagogy and the 
academic disciplines, the De disciplinis, published at Antwerp in 1531, Vives 
does not fundamentally alter his description of the proposed notebook. It 
is still mainly a collection of vocabulary, idioms, anecdotes, and sayings, 
with the addition of lists of famous men, cities, animals, plants, and miner- 
als, which reflect the stress Vives lays on learning facts about the natural 
world. The more advanced pupil will have a larger notebook for record- 
ing miscellaneous information dictated by the teacher or gleaned from his 
own reading, but there is still no hint of the headings or of the systematic 
arrangement characteristic of the commonplace-book proper. The only 
indexing envisaged consists of assigning different scribal marks to the 
unspecified ‘pigeonholes’ (‘sedes et nidi’) into which the notebook, now 
likened to an ‘account-book’, may be divided, so that texts can be marked 
up for excerpting to the appropriate section.(128) 

In the two letters of Vives, language, in the narrow, lexical sense of 
vocabulary, constructions, and turns of phrase, constitutes the substance, 
the format, and the purpose of his pupils’ collections of excerpts. The dis- 
cipline being learnt is grammar, with rhetoric and dialectic either envisaged 
at some stage in the future or put out of account altogether. That Vives was 
highly sceptical about the claims and the technicalities of rhetoric and 
dialectic is demonstrated at length in Part I of his De disciplinis, which is a 
critical analysis of ‘the causes of decline in the scholastic disciplines’. The 
criterion against which they are measured is the clarity, expressivity, and 
flexibility of a Latin learnt from the ancients and freely adapted to the exi- 
gencies of modern culture.'6 In the more programmatic second part of the 
De disciplinis, dialectic is defined as the art of deploying rationally persua- 
sive arguments (‘instrumentum probabilitatis’), to be learnt almost exclu- 
sively from the Topics of Aristotle and Cicero, from Boethius, and, better 


16 Vives is also critical of the morally damaging effects of a training in disputation: ‘Utraque ars et 
dialectica et rhetorica rixosa ex se est, ad contentionem ac pervicaciam proclivis . . . Reddunt enim 
spinosos, rixosos, fraudulentes’ (De disciplinis, Il, 4, in Opera, i. 489). His recommendations for an 
improved dialectic and rhetoric assume an expository rather than an adversarial or polemical mode of 
composition, and writing rather than speech. 


ll 
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still, from the De inventione dialectica of Rudolphus Agricola. However, the- 
oretical instruction in the places of argument carries less weight than 
observing such places in use, in the works of orators and tragic poets, who 
manipulate procedures of argumentation in the ordinary, if sophisticated 
language of literary discourse.!7 As far as rhetoric itself is concerned, Vives 
directs his strongest criticism at what he perceives to be the slavish, beg- 
garly, and stultifying imitation of the Ciceronians. Applying his notebook 
method at a more sophisticated level of discussion, Vives affirms that Latin 
vocabulary and patterns of construction must be taken from the ancient 
writers, for we have no other source, but they should be gathered from a 
wide range of authors, like flowers gathered for nosegays and gar- 
lands.(129)!8 

Noticeably missing from Vives’s string of metaphors at this point, as from 
his two letters, are the ordering and transforming bees. Vives’s students do 
not gather for the honey-producing hive or for any system of digestion and 
reproduction, but for that complete lexicon of the Latin language yet to be 
constructed, whose absence he bewails at frequent intervals. They collect 
words and idioms, and they also observe how authors arrange their mater- 
ial sequentially and how they apply dialectical procedures of argumentation 
to develop it and to manage the reader’s response. Not least among these 
procedures is the use of quotation. Vives asks his student to pay attention 
to ‘where, how, and what quotations an author uses to lend authoritative 
support to his own ideas, and which authors he draws on’. The student is 
to note the mechanism of quotation, but in his own writing he is to use 
quotations from a different range of authors, authors who ‘are in the same 
position with respect to us as his quoted authors were to the writer being 
studied’.(130) Presumably, the instructions are to substitute Latin for Greek 
quotations, but Vives does not specify language or period, and a hint of cul- 
tural relativism is introduced, of which this is not an isolated instance in 
Vives’s writing. Be that as it may, quotation is given its place as an argu- 
ment of proof in a rhetoric of persuasion. Yet, Vives talks neither of store- 
houses of retrievable quotations nor of excerpts gathered to fix habits of 
thought in the pupil’s mind or nurture his style. Indeed, moderns cannot 
appropriate the style of ancient writers. Modern ears cannot so much as 
hear how Latin sounded in Antiquity, and vain attempts to excel or even 
to equal classical models of stylistic embellishment are doomed to ridicu- 
lous failure: ‘style is not to be taken from them, for once he has acquired 
his material, from whatever source, the new creator (artifex) will treat it 
freely as he judges fit’.(13 1) In a manner more abrupt than either Politian 


77 De disciplinis, IL, 4, in Opera, i. 489-90. 
18 Vives is much vexed by the overlap between ‘imitation’ and outright plunder and theft; plagiar- 
ism is the more threadbare if such ‘imitators’ confine themselves to a single source. 
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or Agricola or Erasmus envisaged, the student, linguistically equipped and 
dialectically proficient, jettisons his texts and addresses himself in his own 
voice to his own subject-matter, in his own time and place, and, perhaps 
preferably, in his own, vernacular language. (1 32)° 


Melanchthon: things 


Although placed first in the very large compendium De ratione studii of 
1541, the two epistles by Vives weré newcomers to the collection, which 
had been evolving at least since 1531. The nucleus of its assembled texts 
appeared that year in a publication at Basle which brought together 
Agricola, De formando studio, Erasmus, Ratio colligendi exempla, and 
Melanchthon, De locis communibus ratio. In a sense, Melanchthon seems to 
mastermind the primitive compilation. A short commendation by 
Melanchthon is printed at the head of Agricola’s epistle, thus integrating it 
totally into the programme developed by his later admirers. (133) 
Melanchthon’s short description of commonplaces and his prescription for 
a commonplace-book concludes the collection. Like the contribution by 
Erasmus, it is itself an excerpt, originally a chapter of Melanchthon’s first 
book on rhetoric, De rhetorica libri tres, published at Wittenberg and at Basle 
in 1519 (pp. 69-71 of the Basle edition), and again at Leipzig in 1521, at 
Cologne in 1521, 1523, and 1525, at Strasburg in 1524, and at Paris in 1527 
and 1529. 


The philosophers distributed all matters related to man (res humanae) into what we 
might call ‘sets’ which are constituent aspects of living (formae quaedam vivendi). 
Some things pertain to nature, such as life, death, physical appearance; others to 
fortune, such as wealth, illustrious forbears, preferment; others are within our own 
power, such as vices and virtues. Similarly, each of the intellectual disciplines has 
certain heads (capita), to which it is customary to relate the subjects dealt with in 
that discipline. So, in theology, there are heads like faith, ritual, sin; in law, equity, 
rights of those in authority, punishment, crime, judge, advocate, and so on. 
Accordingly, anyone wishing to make correct judgements about anything related 
to human life must refer everything which comes his way to these constituent ‘sets’ 
of things. Similarly, anyone wishing to make correct judgements on matters which 
fall within the intellectual disciplines must have at the ready places (loci) of the sort 
Just mentioned. For, besides the fact that they are the ‘sets’ and patterns to which 
things correspond (sunt formae rerum et regulae), they are also of wonderful assistance 
to the memory.(134)2° 


!° Some of the ambiguities, not to say inconsistencies of Vives's position are picked up by R. R. 
Bolgar, ‘Humanism as a Value System with Reference to Budé and Vives’, in A. H, T. Levi (ed.), 
Humanism in France at the End of the Middle Ages and in the Early Renaissance (Manchester, 1970), 199-215. 
For a general study of Vives, see C. G. Norefia, Juan Luis Vives (The Hague, 1970). 

2° For Melanchthon’s use of the word ‘forma’, cf. Cicero, Ti opica, Vii. 31. 
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Melanchthon’s opening sentences suggest a context for the formulation 
of the commonplace-book very different from the verbal environment in 
which Vives was to require it to operate four years later. Melanchthon talks 
of things before he talks of words, and of things in the world before he talks 
of things in books. Accurate thinking requires systematic analysis, and that 
entails a division of the material which is the object of thought into ‘sets’, 
or categories which subsume related matter (‘communia themata’) under 
general heads. These ‘sets’ or heads, Melanchthon goes on immediately to 
call ‘commonplaces’.(135) They have objects of reference in the real world, 
before they are filled with texts from books. But they are not only the dis- 
covery of philosophers, or systematic thinkers. These commonplaces are 
also the ‘places of invention’ recorded and manipulated in works of rhetor- 
ical theory, notably the ‘places of argument” which belong to deliberative 
oratory: fortune, wealth, titles, life, death, virtue, prudence, justice, liber- 
ality, temperance, and their opposites. The commonplaces of rhetoric 
coincide with the commonplaces of philosophical enquiry, and most 
tellingly in the area of moral philosophy, where they reinforce each other. 

Proceeding to the practical application of commonplaces, Melanchthon 
aligns himself very precisely with what Agricola had said in his De formando 
studio and Erasmus in De copia.(136) Almost half of the rest of 
Melanchthon’s De locis ommunibus ratio is an acknowledged quotation from 
Erasmus, Ratio colligendi exempla, by means of which Melanchthon himself 
exemplifies the use of a quoted authority, and at the same time adapts 
Erasmus’s rather more loosely structured scheme to his own, tighter pro- 
cedure for organizing a book of excerpts. Whereas in Erasmus common- 
place sententiae were subdivisions of place-headings, and, along with 
catalogues of examples, were already part of the copious discourse those 
headings generated, in Melanchthon commonplaces and place-headings 
are one and the same thing. The passage he quotes from De copia is 
Erasmus’s prescription for general heads ‘partly taken from the main types 
and subdivisions of the vices and virtues, partly from those things which are 
of particular note in human affairs’, and most conspicuously operative in 
persuasive discourse (‘in suadendo’). However, Melanchthon identifies 
‘those things of particular note in human affairs’ very precisely with the 
philosophical commonplaces he has himself just described.(1 37) 
Commonplace sententiae in Erasmus were typically forms of words, lin- 
guistic expressions either quoted from literary texts or, like adages, found 
embedded in the Latin language. For Melanchthon, commonplaces, now 
indistinguishable from general heads, ‘capita’ or ‘tituli’, are much more 
tightly related to the world of things, to systematic divisions latent in the 
universe of the knowable. This claim to referentiality makes the common- 
place-book a serious undertaking, invests its compiler with moral respon- 
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sibility, and makes of it, potentially, an organ of knowledge, as well as a 
stimulus to production: 


Do not think commonplaces are to be invented casually or arbitrarily: they are 
derived from the deep structures of nature, they are the sets and patterns to which 
all things correspond.(138) 


Commonplaces are not only ‘sedes argumentorum’, but ‘sedes naturae’. 
The headings in the student’s commonplace-book are a key to chapters in 
the book of nature itself. However, what is written under the headings is 
read from books of a more literal kind. Under each commonplace-head, 
the student is to collect definitions, descriptions, pithy remarks, and illus- 
trative examples from fables and from history.(139) All the instances 
Melanchthon gives of material to be entered consist of quoted extracts 
from specific authors. We are back in the familiar territory of copia, as 
Melanchthon himself assures us: ‘Anyone who has equipped himself in this 
way will always have ready to hand the wherewithal to guarantee abun- 
dance’, But it is not quite the unbounded, free-ranging, cumulative abun- 
dance of De copia. Melanchthon’s abundance is regulated by the rhetorical 
strategy which moves any particular subject for composition or debate 
under the rubric of a general head, a commonplace, where material is 
stored for systematic retrieval.(140) 

It is clear that what the editors of the various compilations De ratione 
studii valued most in Melanchthon’s chapter on commonplaces were the 
pointers to general heads and their arrangement. The extract from De copia, 
which preceded the extract from Melanchthon, was copied from one of the 
earlier editions, and therefore did not reproduce the added passage in 
which Erasmus put his proposed general heads into the context of dialec- 
tical argument. The most memorable feature of Ratio colligendi exempla, as 
read in the compilations De ratione studii, would have been the energetic 
accumulation of excerpts from authors, by means of which Erasmus had 
illustrated the application of the notebook method to the production of 
copia. The editors probably envisaged Melanchthon’s emphasis on the 
heads, rather than on the assembling of quotations, as a necessary comple- 
ment to Erasmus. And, perhaps to maintain a balance in their books’ expos- 
ition of the two basic elements in the constitution of the 
commonplace-book, they appended to Melanchthon’s relatively short 
chapter a specimen index of commonplaces, compiled by Petrus Fladrunus 
(who died in 1526).?! 

It is stressed that there is nothing definitive about the way the heads of 


2! This list does not form part of the De rhetorica, from which the De locis communibus ratio is taken. 
The modem editor ‘does not know’ whether the brief introduction to it found in the compilations 
should be ascribed to Melanchthon or not. In the 1541 De ratione studii the list begins on p. 591. 
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knowledge are arranged in this index. Like the excerpts gathered under the 
heads, the heads themselves are always open to additions: ‘There now fol- 
lows an index of places, which is to be further enriched by the diligent stu- 
dent.” The heads, too, generate copia. They also suggest a grid for writing 
knowledge into a formalized system. Forty-nine files, containing between 
one and twenty titles apiece, take us by way of more or less loose connec- 
tions from ‘God/the Supreme Good/happiness’ to ‘lack of foresight/stu- 
pidity/lack of counsel/oblivion’. The overriding principle for the choice of 
heads and for their arrangement is that concept of knowledge as ‘matters 
related to man (res humanae)’, which dominates the opening sentences of 
Melanchthon’s chapter on commonplaces, is implied in the passage 
Melanchthon quotes from Erasmus, and pervades the De formando studio, 
once Agricola has extended moral evaluation into all forms of scientific 
enquiry. In the list drawn up by Fladrunus, every category contains at least 
one concept which is either directly related to moral judgement on behav- 
iour or, rather less often, acquires a moral orientation from the categories 
on either side of it. This means that all the headings listed, be they con- 
nected with the encyclopaedia of learning, with warfare, with economics, 
with politics, law, or social behaviour, are morally accountable. For exam- 
ple, various forms of financial dealing are clustered with liberality and 
avarice, varieties of law and legal contract with justice and obedience. 
There is no hierarchical system of subdivisions in the list, and certainly no 
scheme imposed by pre-existing models of categorization, as, for example, 
in florilegia arranged according to the seven deadly sins and other topics dic- 
tated by the requirements of sermon rhetoric. The order suggested for 
organizing the commonplace-book presupposes a universe of knowledge 
and moral activity in which everything is loosely connected by association 
of ideas, by similarity and difference. So, for example, a cluster which con- 
tains fortitude, constancy, perseverance, danger, war, and peace, leads next 
to a group comprising closely related dissimilars, boldness, rashness, frenzy, 
and confidence, and then to a group of direct opposites, inconstancy, cow- 
ardice, and fear. 

This index of mostly abstract concepts arranged by affinities and con- 
traries is clearly akin to the index to the Adages, although the present cata- 
logue is a more sophisticated and deliberately comprehensive list, starting 
as it does from a desire to key the world rather than a given piece of writ- 
ten material. Erasmus himself had said that the order of headings in the 
commonplace-book was to be left to the student’s discretion or adopted 
from Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Aristotle, or St Thomas. Melanchthon, in 
his rendering of this sentence of Erasmus, had reduced these four to 
unidentified ‘philosophers’. Now we have an example of a list printed 
specifically to serve as a model of good practice for indexing all knowledge 
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which may be acquired. The commonplace-book is revealed as a mode of 
apprehending the world, and a mode which is beginning to stabilize into a 
mental set. The commonplace-headings themselves may be varied and they 
may be increased in number and range, but the universe to which they 
refer is assumed to constitute an array of morally interrelated concepts, sus- 
ceptible to an arrangement which supplies a rhetoric of argumentation 
geared to put the case for and against any proposition or course of action, 
to persuade and dissuade, to praise and blame. Behind the arrangement by 
similars and opposites, and indeed behind the moral commonplaces them- 
selves, we find, as we found previously in Erasmus and in Melanchthon, 
the places where the arguments of deliberative and demonstrative rhetoric 
are to be sought: the good, the useful, the honourable, the expedient, pru- 
dence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, their cognates, their subsections, 
and their opposites. The commonplace-heads are the place of overlap 
between moral concepts and procedures of argumentation. To these must 
also be added the words and things, the verbal expressions and the accu- 
mulated information collected from reading Greek and Latin books of a 
particular historical period, by means of which commonplace container- 
heads are to be filled to overflowing, language resourced, and discourse 
produced: 


Under these heads (capita) must be entered and set in order definitions of each indi- 
vidual place, descriptions of it, etymologies, pithy remarks, shrewd sayings, exam- 
ples, epithets, comparisons, metaphors, and allegories. For these and similar places 
provide stores of learning and of eloquence.(141)?? 


The composite volumes De ratione studii bear witness to the total inte- 
gration of the commonplace-book in the classroom practice of northern 
Europe from 1531 onwards. For its place in Melanchthon’s highly influen- 
tial theory of discourse, we must turn back to the original context of De 
locis communibus ratio as a chapter of his first work on rhetoric, De rhetorica 
libri tres of 1519, and then forwards to his final book on rhetoric, Elementa 
rhetorices, which coincided with the separate publication of the 1519 chap- 
ter on commonplaces in 1531. In the De rhetorica Melanchthon cites 
Erasmus as a model both for his own work and for the aspiring student, 
especially, as we have seen, as an authoritative guide on the compilation of 
commonplace-books.?? However, De rhetorica is a very different book from 

22 This list of the types of quotation to be entered in the commonplace-book, with which the Index 
locorum concludes, is similar to Melanchthon's, but it is impossible to tell whether it should be ascribed 


to Melanchthon, to Fladrunus, or to the editor of the compilation; the commonplace-book is by now 
public property. 

23 His first mention of commonplaces and collections of excerpts, in the preface, concludes enthu- 
siastically: ‘E manibus tuis ut excidat Erasmi de Copia, Chiliades adagiorum, ne committe. Dici non 
potest, quam iis operam sis locaturus utilem’ (De rhetorica libri tres (Basle, 1519), 6). For an extremely 
lucid exposition of Melanchthon’s early writings on rhetoric and dialectic, see K. Meerhoff, ‘Logique 
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De copia. Erasmus had largely avoided theory by concentrating on language. 
Not so Melanchthon, who devotes his preface to a rehabilitation of dialec- 
tic and to a restoration of the ancient co-operation between dialectic and 
rhetoric in the business of producing probative and persuasive discourse. 
He attacks previous attempts to separate them, which had resulted in the 
aridities of Scholastic logic and the reduction of rhetoric to the art of let- 
ter-writing. Properly understood, both are essential to the production of 
serious discourse (‘oratio’). In particular, the lessons of dialectic in how to 
appraise and analyse argumentative strategies, and in how to select, follow 
through, and deploy recognized procedures of proof, are a necessary and 
relatively straightforward preliminary to subsequent practice in manipulat- 
ing the less rigorously formulated modes of persuasion which properly 
belong to rhetoric in its function to move the listener or reader rather than 
to instruct.(142) 

The area in which the student is to receive his first practice in combin- 
ing dialectical operations with linguistic expressivity is in short expositions 
of commonplaces. There then follows a brief list of such commonplaces 
(the heads of vices, virtues, fortune, death, wealth, and learning) and re- 
commendations for the keeping of a commonplace-book of quotations, to 
be explained at greater length in the chapter de locis communibus, which will 
eventually be excerpted in its turn.(143) We have learnt from our reading 
of that chapter that Melanchthon considers the commonplaces to be 
extrinsically referential, to correspond to sets and patterns which inhere in 
nature. It is in the context of the De rhetorica that we discover the turn of 
mind behind that claim. Melanchthon’s antagonism to the jejune triviali- 
ties (‘nugae’) of Scholastic logic is not motivated primarily by the linguis- 
tic recoil of a Valla. His overriding objection is that ‘there is too little in 
them which agrees with the spirit of the Gospel of Christ’ (p. 4). 
Melanchthon’s commitment to a truth beyond language underlies the 
prominence he gives to ratiocinative procedure, his grounding of rhetoric 
in the places of argument it shares with dialectic, and his insistence that the 
commonplaces signify how the world is structured rather than store gath- 
ered flowers for creating artificial gardens of linguistic plenitude. 

As was more often than not the case in its future history, the role of the 
commonplace-book in Melanchthon’s rhetorical thinking was as a 
propaedeutic: for the study of the higher disciplines; for critical reading; 
and for producing new work.(144) We have already seen that Melanchthon 
proposes that theology and law be divided into their appropriate com- 


et création chez Philippe Mélanchthon: à la recherche du lieu commun’, in M.-L. Demonet-Launay 
and A. Tournon (eds.), Logique et littérature à la Renaissance (Paris, 1994), 51-68; for Melanchthon’s part 
in the general debate between the language of humanism and the language of medieval scholasticism, 
see the relevant essays in Q. Breen, Christianity and Humanism: Studies in the History of Ideas, ed. N. P. 
Ross (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1968). 
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monplaces, or separate and constituent topics. More generally, the com- 
monplace-book is used to provide elementary training in methods of sys- 
tematic investigation, information storage, and the retrieval of probatory 
arguments or, perhaps more frequently, authoritative quotations for use in 
matters of dispute. Producing new work is expressed by Melanchthon at 
this point as ‘commentari nova’. The word ‘commentari’ is doubtless delib- 
erately chosen, and is to be given its full weight as the orator’s studied 
preparation for the delivery of a speech, a thoroughly disciplined and reg- 
ulated activity which seems likely to produce a much more carefully chan- 
nelled type of composition than the bold river in flood of Erasmian copia. 
The third skill to be taught by operating the commonplace-book is critical 
reading. Melanchthon places such stress on the role of critical reading (enar- 
ratio) that he transfers it from its traditional place as a part of grammar, and 
incorporates it into demonstrative rhetoric. Again, purely grammatical or 
verbal studies are not able to take the full weight of Melanchthon’s concern 
that words should represent the world of things (res). The fully adequate 
signifiers are not words alone, but words enhanced as concepts inscribed 
at the top of blank pages waiting to be filled with verbal matter in the 
commonplace-book. 

All sophisticated composition, says Melanchthon, is either didactic, his- 
torical, persuasive, or allegorical, and all is designed to teach. And the way 
to read through to the lessons embedded in these various types of compo- 
sition is by relating them to commonplaces. Philosophical works may be 
assumed to have been systematically composed and may be analysed back 
into the commonplaces from which they were constructed. Historical 
works are a combination of general themes and particular circumstances. 
Persuasive works are derived from the commonplaces of deliberative 
rhetoric. Allegorical works and statements are taken to include stories, 
fables, riddles, enigmas, and any form of polysemous verbal expression 
open to a moral, scientific, or historical interpretation. To read them com- 
petently is a twofold process, which requires training and circumspection. 
On the one hand, it is necessary to determine the commonplaces to which 
they refer. On the other hand, interpretation must maintain consistency in 
two respects. It must be consistent throughout the length of the fable or 
passage under consideration, which must be taken in its entirety and not 
divided piecemeal into separate bits for self-contradictory interpretations; 
and it must be consistent with a well-informed sense of decorum, which 
precludes the anachronistic, the incongruous, and the patently perverse. 

The shift in reading codes effected by the humanists’ appreciation of the 
historical context of the books they studied is a very visible feature of six- 
teenth-century literary culture, but the subordination of allegorical reading 
(and consequently of allegorical composition in its widest sense) to the 
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headings in the commonplace-book marks a change of equal impor- 
tance.(145) It means that interpretation will not be determined by the 
primarily verbal similitudes operating the transfers and equivalencies which 
structured medieval codes of interpretation, but by an increasingly stan- 
dardized set of controlling commonplaces. Melanchthon himself offered 
his students a specimen set of commonplaces, as we know from his lecture 
notes edited as Institutiones rhetoricae in 1521, which include a list of ‘the- 
mata’ arranged in a sequence of similars and contraries which does not 
exactly replicate that of Fladrunus, but is very close: ‘God, Nature, Fate or 
Providence, Fortune, Man, Life, Death, Vice . . . Virtue, Glory, Justice, 
Magistrature, Common people, Tyrant, Rebellion, Mercy, Cruelty, Peace, 
War ... Fortitude, Constancy, Rashness, Temperance, Sobriety, 
Drunkenness . . .’.2* 

Ten years or so later, in the Elementa rhetorices of 1531, the relationship 
between rhetorical theory and critical reading is foregrounded, almost at 
the expense of production, although the connection between reading and 
writing to be made by way of imitation is maintained for a minority of stu- 
dents. Rhetorical precepts prepare young students not so much for speak- 
ing correctly as for judiciously understanding what other men have written: 


This is the purpose of our book on rhetoric: to assist the young to read good 
authors, whom it is impossible to understand without a knowledge of rhetoric 
. . . After that, those who are gifted by nature for composing spoken and written 
discourse will find no difficulty in imitating those authors, once they have under- 
stood them.(146) 


Melanchthon is writing a rhetoric for his times, and his times decree that 
what is urgent is the training of a general public equipped to understand 
and evaluate the long-drawn-out arguments of religious controversy. The 
primary aim of a modern treatise on rhetoric will be not to produce ora- 
tors, but people who know how to read what orators have written and 
Judge complicated disputes on religious doctrine.(147) It is for this reason 
that the teaching role already assigned to rhetoric with a fair degree of insis- 
tence in the De rhetorica, and there seen as implicit in the concept of 


24 The Institutiones rhetoricae consist of very brief precepts, without the detail of the De rhetorica. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to detect that Melanchthon was sharpening his thoughts on the subject of 
commonplaces. Not only do the Institutiones give a much more comprehensive specimen list, but it is 
made quite clear how much the concept of a commonplace had been generalized since Cicero defined 
it as a standard theme that can be produced with equal effect by the prosecution and the defence in a 
court of law: ‘Caeterum loci communes dicuntur omnes formulae communium rerum agendarum, 
quae in varias caussas incidere possunt . . . Dicuntur itaque loci communes, communes formulae vir- 
tutum, viciorum, et aliorum communium thematum, quae in res communes incidunt, possuntque 
comprehendi locis argumentorum generis deliberativi” (Institutiones rhetoricae (Haguenau, 1521), sig. B 
iii + 1%). The student is still referred for further particulars to De copia and to Agricola’s De formando stu- 
dio. It was in 1521 that Melanchthon published the first version of his theological Loci communes. 
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demonstrative rhetoric in particular, is now singled out in a radical redis- 
tribution of rhetoric into four kinds, as distinct from the classical three 
(a redistribution already adumbrated in the Institutiones rhetoricae of 1521). 
To demonstrative, deliberative, and forensic rhetoric, Melanchthon adds a 
‘didascalicon genus’, and he makes it quite clear that this is in response to 
the current situation, where what is needed is not a sermon rhetoric which 
persuades to fervour and godly living, but a sermon rhetoric which teaches 
religious doctrine ‘in the manner of the dialecticians’.(148) The close rela- 
tionship between dialectic and rhetoric had been a prominent theme in the 
De rhetorica. In the teaching genre, which is discussed first in the Elementa 
rhetorices, rhetoric and dialectic coalesce, and its places of argument are 
identical with the basic places of dialectical reasoning from definition, parts, 
causes, effects, cognates, and contraries.(149) Once rhetoric becomes the 
voice of religious disputation, it is inevitable that it should favour a proce- 
dure of argumentation which claims maximal inferential validity. 
Melanchthon (with the example of Quintilian to aid him) opens his 
rhetoric to the tighter ratiocinative processes of dialectic.25 

The effects of this intensification of the dialectical content of rhetoric 
are felt in the totally rewritten chapter on commonplaces. Firstly, 
Melanchthon identifies commonplace and thesis. Citing the very non- 
technical discussions in Cicero’s De oratore concerning the relationship 
between general questions and specific cases (e.g. De oratore, 1. xxxi—xxxii), 
Melanchthon explains the oratorical procedure of subsuming particular cir- 
cumstances of persons and things under general heads. But, unlike Cicero, 
he employs the technical terms ‘thesis’ and ‘hypothesis’, terms used by 
Boethius to define the separate areas of operation he assigned to dialectic 
and rhetoric, dialectic being concerned only with general and abstract 
issues (theses), rhetoric with particularities (hypotheses). Melanchthon 
implicitly denies the separation, and in fact recommends the strategy of 
moving over from individual cases to general issues as a particularly fertile 
source of matter and of forceful argument.(150) He also uses the terms 


25 Conversely, Melanchthon’s writings on dialectic follow the example of Valla and Agricola by 
including the less rigorous modes of argument traditionally associated with rhetoric. In parallel with his 
works on rhetoric Melanchthon published a Compendiaria dialectices ratio in 1520, a Dialectice or De dialec- 
tica in about 1528, and an Erotemata dialectices in 1547. Although they owe much in spirit and in method 
to Agricola, they differ from him in one major point. Melanchthon, unlike Agricola, does not only deal 
with the logic of topics or how to find arguments from which ‘exoritur ceu fonte copia orationis’, as 
he says of this ‘pars inventrix’ in the Compendiaria dialectices ratio (CR, xx, col. 749). He also provides a 
formal logic of necessarily valid ratiocinative procedures and how to test for them, the ‘pars iudicatrix’, 
which brings into his overall account of probatory and persuasive discourse (and into the humanist 
schoolroom) the main points of traditional Aristotelian and, in some cases, medieval teaching on pred- 
icables, categories, the status of propositions, and, in much more detail, the varieties of the syllogism: 
‘ludicatrix illa pars . . . discernit voces, iudicat, quae recte connectantur, quae non recte iungantur. 
Discernit et propositiones, et iudicat, quando recte cohaereant membra in syllogismis, et caeteris formis 
argumentorum’ (Erotemata dialectices, CR, xiii, col. 641). 
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‘thesis’ and ‘commonplace’ (locus communis) interchangeably, and so gives 
to commonplaces or general heads of arguments a specifically dialectical 
status, whilst defining them as the area in which dialectic and rhetoric 
merge. The dialectical role that Melanchthon wishes to give to common- 
places becomes even clearer when he goes on to say more precisely that 
they are used in strict modes of proof, as well as being a source of amplifi- 
cation. They are involved in argumentation conducted according to uni- 
versally valid modes of inference because the major premisses of syllogisms 
are normally derived from commonplaces phrased as general proposi- 
tions.(151)?° Commonplace here recovers something of its logical status as 
maximal proposition, the type of locus which in Boethius supplied formu- 
lae for the major premisses of syllogisms. But, once again, its enhanced 
dialectical function does not preclude the commonplace from generating 
amplifications and elaborations of a sort more usually associated with 
rhetoric. On the contrary, rhetorical amplification by means of figures of 
thought reveals on close analysis a deep underlying dialectical structure, 
which, as often as not, will resolve as a syllogism.” 

Melanchthon’s dialectical upgrading of the commonplace, so entirely in 
line with his conviction that commonplaces refer to things in nature (and 
are constituent parts of natural and necessary processes of reason), left a 
casualty, or nearly so: 


Some people think they have collected commonplaces when they have heaped up 
phrases on a variety of things, excerpted here and there from poets and orators. 
And because they judge this heap of notable sayings to be the be-all and end-all of 
learning, they read the authors to no other purpose but to pluck sayings from 
them, like flowers. Meanwhile, they learn no discipline properly, they understand 
no piece of writing in its entirety, at no point do they consider the overall charac- 
ter of any piece of discourse. (152) 


It appears at first sight that the flower-gathering bees are to get very short 
shrift from Melanchthon. Flowers cannot usefully be collected nor com- 
monplaces interwoven in new compositions without prior knowledge 
of all the disciplines of learning, which alone can assure that the right 


26 A reciprocal parallel is found in Melanchthon’s theory of dialectic, where, for example in the 
Compendiaria dialectices ratio, the major premiss of a syllogism is said to be ‘axioma ceu communis 
quaedam sententia aut gnome, aut locus communis’ (CR, xx, col. 733). 

#7 This is explained at greater length later in the Elementa rhetorices (CR, xiii, cols. 479-92): ‘Observet 
autem studiosus lector figuras omnes, praesertim has, quae augent orationem ex locis dialecticis oriri.’ 
The transfer from hypothesis to thesis, or commonplace, is the primary mode of amplification and, by 
its relationship with syllogistic reasoning, the prime generator of probatory arguments: ‘Est autem haec 
prima et praecipua augendi ratio, transferre hupothesin ad thesin, hoc est transferre causam ad locum 
communem . . . Ex his [locis communibus] quasi fontibus non ornamenta tantum, sed etiam proba- 
tiones sumuntur. Nam locus communis continet maiorem in principali syllogismo causae. Itaque in ea 
parte orationis, quae maiorem exponit, aperte tractandus atque ornandus est locus communis’ (col. 
480). 
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discriminations are made.(153) In comparison with the 1519 chapter on 
commonplaces, reprinted at the same time as the publication of 
Melanchthon’s latest thoughts on the matter, there is a marked caution on 
the subject of notebooks of excerpts. Nevertheless, they keep their place in 
the schoolroom, if with rather limited ambitions. Particularly limited is 
their licence to produce copious and varied discourse. Melanchthon con- 
cedes their usefulness, ‘especially for the young”, in so far as they constitute 
a repertory of nicely turned phrases, worthy moral sentiments, weighty 
remarks, and, occasionally, useful definitions. But in order to expatiate with 
any degree of adequacy on the commonplaces which head such extracts, 
the student will have to turn from his notebook and acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with the relevant disciplines.(154) The joyous and extravagant uni- 
verse of Inconstancy which Erasmus had conjured up from his mass of 
excerpts at the end of his chapter de Ratione colligendi exempla is displaced by 
projects for much more solid constructions, in which general themes will 
be developed on the basis of progressively and systematically accumulated 
knowledge, and not as virtuoso displays of heaped-up and loosely inter- 
connecting texts. 

However, there are two areas in which the notebook is invaluable (in 
addition to its function as an aid to memory). Provided he learns to make 
proper distinctions between the commonplaces which are the provinces of 
the separate academic disciplines, the student’s experience of keeping an 
organized notebook will initiate him into systematic method: 

The orderly distribution of excerpted phrases into separate categories will demon- 
strate the order which exists between things. It is, moreover, a part of the process 
of acquiring knowledge to see how things are ordered, the bases from which they 
are constituted and how they advance. The best way of managing this distribution 
will be to follow the divisions between the intellectual disciplines. For care must 
be taken not to muddle the disciplines, but to observe which commonplaces 
belong to theology, which to philosophy.(155) 

This stress on the notebook as an instrument of regulation was already 
apparent in 1519. But in 1531 Melanchthon’s brief example of how com- 
monplaces should be arranged within the discipline of philosophy (now 
one among other disciplines, rather than pervading all) has discarded 
rhetorical ordering by similars and dissimilars, and replaced it by a more 
rationally progressive scheme: ‘Reason; Intellectual disciplines; Prudence; 
Virtue; Emotions; Habits; Body; Physical appearance; Age; Fortune; 
Wealth; Household management; Marriage; Education of children; 
Political government; Magistrature; Law; War; Peace.’ This project for dis- 
entangling things (res) from the rhetoric of copia has a parallel in 
Melanchthon’s present way of promoting the commonplace-book as a 


store of words: 
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Quotations from books (dicta scriptorum) are not only cited for the beauty of their 
phrasing, but also for their authority, for they carry the weight of testimony, hav- 
ing been written down by great men.(156) 


When Melanchthon discusses argument from ‘autoritas’ and ‘testimo- 
nium’ in the Erotemata dialectices, he makes it clear that, whereas in other 
modes of investigation quotation is one of the weaker places of proof, in 
religious writing argument from quoted Scriptural authority is ‘the 
strongest of all places’ and necessarily valid (CR, xiii, col. 709). The 
enhanced role given to quotation in Melanchthon’s dialectic has its corol- 
lary in his rhetoric. Not for the first time, the rhetoric described in the 
Elementa rhetorices gets its colouring from Melanchthon’s teaching rhetoric, 
and the direction of his teaching rhetoric was determined by contemporary 
religious controversy which demanded that rhetoric address itself to the 
construction of probative, and not merely copious and varied discourse. 
The prehistory of the commonplace-book had made it the most adaptable 
of rhetorical tools. Not only could it collect gathered flowers for process- 
ing and production, but it could store and retrieve quotations for any 
rhetoric which needed words reified for use as counters in argument or 
instruments of control. Melanchthon's later account of the commonplace- 
book stresses that its assembled sayings have the status of precepts ‘to be 
produced not only for the purpose of ornamenting what is written, but in 
order to corroborate it, in the manner of laws and oracles’.(157)?8 


Some implications for theology and preaching 


Ten years previously, Melanchthon had published the first version of a 
commonplace-book of his own, devoted to the systematic investigation of 
a single discipline, theology, and to the assembly of ‘laws and oracles’ defin- 
ing the Lutheran position on articles of belief. His Loci communes rerum the- 
ologicarum, seu hypotyposes theologicae (Basle, 1521), which would go through 
several revisions and enlargements, was enormously influential in setting a 
commonplace agenda for theologically related subjects, both within the 
Protestant sphere of influence and beyond. Fundamentally, Melanchthon’s 
Loci communes did exactly as he had recommended in 1519, analysing the 
discipline of theology into appropriate heads and subheads, and collecting 
under them illustrative quotations from authoritative sources. Melanch- 
thon’s headings are certainly not arbitrarily chosen. They represent the 
‘deep structures’ of Christian doctrine, or, perhaps more precisely, the deep 
structures of Lutheran theology. As Melanchthon himself envisaged in the 

*8 For a succinct and informative introduction to Melanchthon’s rhetorical theory and its develop- 


ment, see C. Mouchel, ‘Figures et adéquation dans la doctrine oratoire de Philippe Melanchthon’, 
Etudes littéraires, 24: 3 (Winter 1991-2), 49-62. 
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Elementa rhetorices, the dialectically supported commonplace did indeed 
become a paradigm for reading biblical texts, a battleground in controversy, 
and the basis for a new preaching style.2° 

In his Ratio of 1518, Erasmus had preceded Melanchthon in applying 
commonplace-book analysis to reading Scripture, but primarily in the 
belief that juxtaposing excerpts under heads would allow Scripture to 
interpret itself, and so sharpen the enquirer’s understanding of difficult pas- 
sages, and, in particular, open him to the full resonance of Scripture’s fig- 
urative language, its ‘idioma ac tropi arcani sermonis’. As ever, it is 
language, verba, which draws Erasmus into a text. Melanchthon invades 
texts in pursuit of res. In his own biblical exegesis, he uses commonplace- 
heads as a way of determining the interpretation of a passage of Scripture, 
either inscribing it under a particular theme or breaking it down into sep- 
arate articles for redistribution under a number of heads. The headings 
select the meaning to be ascribed to the text, and the choice of headings 
may be conditioned by doctrinal strategy.*° Analytical reading does not 
stop there. The main aim of Melanchthon’s later work on rhetoric was to 
produce critical readers attuned to procedures of argumentation. Education 
in such reading was provided at a fairly unsophisticated level by writers 
such as Erasmus Sarcerius (1501-59), engaged in showing how passages of 
Scripture, subsumed under commonplace-heads, explicate those heads by 
applying the dialectical places of definition, parts, cause, effect, and so on, 
and persuade the reader to belief, to action, to praise, and to condemna- 
tion, by drawing on recognizable dialectical and rhetorical stratagems. 
Sarcerius validates his method by claiming that the procedures of dialecti- 
cal and rhetorical argumentation are both written into Scripture and 
engrained by nature in the human mind.(158)?! | 

It is but a short step (and one that Sarcerius takes in most of his books) 
from such a training in dialectical analysis to its exercise in controversy and 
in preaching. The scope of the present study forbids further investigation 
in these fields, both of which are rich territory to explore. Suffice it to 
say that, as far as religious controversy was concerned, the theological 


2° For an account of commonplaces from the perspective of Melanchthon s use of an 7 
P. Joachimsen, ‘Loci communes: eine Untersuchung zur Geistesgeschichte des Humanismus und der 
Reformation’, Luther-Gesellschaft, 8 (1926), 27-97. RATA 

* For much fuller descriptions of Melanchthon’s biblical exegesis by commonplaces, see R. pe 
“Teaching the Text: The Commonplace Method in Sixteenth-Century Biblical margine ‚ BHI 
49 (1987), 571-85; T. J. Wengert, Philip Melanchthon’s ‘Annotationes in Johannem’ in Relation to its 
Predecessors and Contemporaries (Geneva, 1987). ria 

3! In his Rhetorica plena et referta exemplis (Marburg, 1537) Sarcerius re Lee Es a. 

i 1 ics of reli C yhich put Melanchthon’s dialectic 
plary speeches, several of them on topics of religious controversy, which pu ; DCI rer 
rhetoric into practice; he provided the ‘rustici’ with a German-language er ee > = Er 
lessons (see J. Dyck, “The First German Treatise on Homiletics: Erasmus Sarcer’s Pastorale an assic 

ds * | ì ny cele “ 4 221-37). 
Rhetoric’, in J. J. Murphy (ed.), Renaissance Eloquence (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1983), 221-37) 
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commonplace-book and its dialectical operators, employed so efficiently 
by the early Reformers under Melanchthon’s tuition, became the ground 
on which the verbal battles of the Reformation were fought. Theological 
commonplaces provided the issues, the places of dialectic, the strategy, and 
the weapons were authoritative texts (probationes) from the Bible and the 
Fathers systematically collected under commonplace-heads. At first, the 
Reformers had the initiative, and fought on ground of their choosing (jus- 
tification by faith against the Catholics, infant baptism against the 
Anabaptists). How ill-prepared the northern Catholics were to combat in 
this way is demonstrated when Luther’s adversary, Johann von Eck 
(1486-1543), ventured on to commonplace-ground in 1525 in his 
Enchiridion locorum communium adversus Lutherum et alios hostes ecclesiae. Eck’s 
quotations are a jumble, and his attempts at dialectical argument too often 
reducible to lax analogies and ‘why not?’.22 

A similar story could be told about the development of techniques of 
preaching in northern Europe in these early years of the Reformation cri- 
sis. Manuals and concordances compiled to resource late medieval sermon 
rhetoric were being republished in Catholic centres into the third decade 
of the sixteenth century. Manuals based on Melanchthon’s prescriptions 
for rhetoric, and especially on its highly dialectical ‘teaching’ genre, started 
to proliferate after Melanchthon wrote his own De officiis concionatoris in 
1529.** In 1543, in conformity with a policy of appropriation which we 
shall meet again, the Catholics began to take over and absorb the northern 
preaching style, presented to them from Rome in the respectable guise of 
the De sacris concionibus recte formandis of Alfonso Zorilla, which draws heav- 
ily on a recent compilation of manuals by Melanchthon and his followers. 

From the point of view of our present study of commonplace-books, the 
establishment of a preaching rhetoric involving commonplaces, dialectical 
stratagems, and proof texts was very productive. Both Protestant and 
Catholic preachers needed collections of apposite quotations arranged 
under theological commonplace-heads and also reference works from 


32 Modern edition with variants and additions from publications of the Enchiridion between 1525 and 
1543, ed. P. Fraenkel (Münster, 1979). In 1538, in a prepublication trailer, Agricola’s Catholic editor, 
Alardus of Amsterdam, advertised the practical utility of Agricola’s dialectical places by demonstration 
definitions of heretics and baptism (Epitome primi libri de Inventione dialectica Rodolphi Agricolae Phrysii, 
adiectis sane quam appositis in singulos locos exemplis (Cologne, 1538) ). 

°° e.g. the Summa predicantium of John of Bromyard, published at Lyons in 1522, with a preface by 
the printer, Robert Morin, pleading for preachers to revert to the manner of his author, who, ‘licet 
rudiusculo sermone’, preaches Christ better than the present ‘copia’ of printed polemic, however ‘pol- 
ished” its style. 

** See e.g. Evangelicae conciones dominicarım totius anni, per dialectica et rhetorica artificia breviter tractatae 
by Petrus Artopoeus, published at Wittenberg in 1537. For an excellent summary of 16th-cent. devel- 
opments in preaching styles, see J. W. O'Malley, ‘Content and Rhetorical Forms in Sixteenth-century 
Treatises on Preaching’, in J. J. Murphy (ed.), Renaissance Eloquence (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1983), 
238-52. I owe to O'Malley my information on Zorilla's book, which I have not seen. 
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which to draw material for dialectical and rhetorical arguments, particularly 
arguments from similitudes, judged to be among the most rhetorically 
effective, if dialectically loose. Protestant collections of such material, even 
biblical quotations, had to be new, untainted by Catholic doctrine; and 
Protestant similitudes tend to be biblical and to be targeted towards rigor- 
ous ‘proving’ of a proposition in dialectical terms, rather than towards 
rhetorical illustration by quantity or arresting strangeness.35 The exigencies 
of Catholic doctrine ensured the continuing success of the much reprinted 
collection of saintly exempla compiled by Marcus Marullus in 1506. There 
was a tendency for Catholic publishers to respond to the increasing call for 
quotation collections suitable for resourcing the new sermon rhetoric by 
updating existing compilations, usually by putting ‘loci communes’ in the 
title or early in the preface. Prominent examples of this are the Flores 
bibliae sive loci communes and the editions of Thomas of Ireland’s Manipulus 
florum, both produced at Lyons in the early 1550s. However, it was in 
response to impetus given at the Council of Trent that Catholic editors in 
the 1570s and 1580s, spurred not a little by rivalry between the religious 
orders, began to unearth, modernize, and refurbish medieval sermon 
material, such as the concordance of John of Bromyard, the preaching 
encyclopaedia of Jacobus Magnus, and the similitudes of Johannes a Sancto 
Geminiano. This last, in particular, brought back into preaching rhetoric a 
vast repertory of similes from the natural world, not excluding the bizarre 
and the fantastic. More modern compilers working in the interests of the 
Church, such as Johannes Dadraeus in his Loci communes similium et dissim- 
ilium (Cologne, 1603, but with a preface dated Paris, 1577), restricted their 
range to the more creditable authors, ancient, medieval, and modern. By 
that stage, however, all commonplaces, religious and secular, were tending 
to coalesce in vast omnipurpose compendia serving a culture of common- 
places of which the discipline of theology was but one part. That culture 
was the product of the school rather than the pulpit. 


3 An early example is the Collectanea communium troporum sacrosanctae Scripturae of ees 
Westhemerus (Basle, 1530); a later example, the Lod communes theologici perpetuis similitudini us i an 
ofthe Calvinist, Johann Alsted (Frankfurt a. M., 1653; preface dated 1629). The PRA SE = 
as keen on the application to theology of commonplace method, cf. the Loci serene: a tien “aid 
Vermigli, first published in 1576, in which Vermigli’s ideas were arranged under theologic 


monplaces based on Calvin’s Institutes. 


6 Commonplace-Books at School 


Despite, or perhaps because of, their differing emphases, the prescriptions 
for commonplace-books to be found in the works of Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, and Vives were published together as excerpts in manuals De 
ratione studii. Their presence there, together with other examples of good 
practice in the matter of education, points us to the schoolroom environ- 
ment within which boys were conditioned to think in ways determined by 
the instrument they used to probe material they were set to study, store 
in their memory, and retrieve for reproduction, that is to say, by their 
commonplace-book. From now on, the history of the commonplace-book 
becomes an integral part of the history of Renaissance culture in general, 
because it is the history of its technical support system, and consequently of 
one of the most important factors contributing to its intellectual paradigms. 
From now on, also, the documentation of the history of the common- 
place-book becomes enormous. We cannot do more than sample it in its 
most representative manifestations and catch moments when interesting 
shifts of focus seem to occur. In what remains of the sixteenth century, we 
shall mostly find ourselves involved with schoolroom curricula and school- 
boy exercises. In the seventeenth century, we shall also find ourselves in the 
private studies of erudite and enthusiastic adults. 

However, even manuals on classroom practice are locked into the larger 
issues which shaped the developmemt of the intellectual universe of early 
modern Western Europe. Our history of commonplace-books will not be 
accurate to any degree unless we keep these broader issues in mind. Not 
least among them is the question of continuity and change with respect to 
the cultural norms and expectations of the later Middle Ages. We have 
already seen from its prehistory that the commonplace-book carries for- 
ward characteristics formed in the medieval period. Their subsequent 


! Previous research by modern scholars writing on the general history of the commonplace-book is 
noted in the Appendix of Bibliographical Information; other seminal books in the field, and still among 
the most interesting and informative, are primarily studies of the two major writers of the northern 
Renaissance: P. Porteau, Montaigne et la vie pédagogique de son temps (Paris, 1935); T. W. Baldwin, William 
Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 2 vols. (Urbana, Ill., 1944). At a more lowly level, the class 
notebook ofa Dutch student learning his Latin grammar, probably some time in the 1530s, has recently 
been examined in exhaustive detail, see J.-C. Margolin, J. Pendergrass, and M. Van der Poel, Images et 
lieux de mémoire d’un étudiant du XVIe siècle: étude, transcription et commentaire d’un cahier de latin d’un étu- 
diant néerlandais (Paris, 1991); the little book gives an excellent representation of elementary grammar 
teaching, and includes a collection of lines excerpted from poets and a few prose-writers to stand as 


examples of grammatical points and models for composition, but it is not organized as a commonplace- 
book. 
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retention and variation will make interesting markers of conservatism and 
innovation in response to evolving intellectual, social, and technical envir- 
onments. In the very broadest sense, the commonplace-book of the 
Renaissance period still feeds into the same areas as medieval florilegia, con- 
cordances, and encyclopaedias of quotation had done: into the teaching of 
Latin grammar and composition, into religious exhortation and argument, 
and into the information repositories of the academic disciplines. 

The classroom Latin composition resourced by commonplace-books is 
part of the humanists’ attempt to recover a whole linguistic complex for- 
mulated in the past and to make it express the present. Pressing in on the 
schoolboy’s commonplace-book at every point is the current debate about 
the viability of Ciceronian Latin and about the validity of the imitation of 
ancient literary forms and of the appropriation of ancient literary language. 
In the fourth decade of the sixteenth century, the arena of this debate was 
moving northwards from Italy to France.? If the evidence of numbers of 
printed commonplace-books can be taken as a guide, the systematic com- 
monplace-book, as distinct from the phrase-book and private jotter, was 
perhaps not yet as institutionalized in the school programmes of Italy as it 
was in northern Europe.” There is, as we have already deduced from read- 
ing Politian, Agricola, Vives, and Erasmus, a correlation between the prac- 
tice of using collected quotations as a stimulus to composition and an 
anti-Ciceronianism which favoured an eclectic linguistic base and a ‘per- 
sonal’ style. The commonplace-book is therefore likely to be a crucial fac- 
tor in the linguistic awareness and, indeed, self-awareness of boys learning 
to express themselves in Latin. More than that, the debate on different vari- 
eties of Latin coincided in mid-century northern Europe, especially in 
France, with debates on different kinds of literary language in the vernac- 
ular. The stylistic values which determined the choice of Latin passages 


2 Exemplary contributions by major French humanists to the Ciceronian debate were the De studio 
literarum recte et commode instituendo of Guillaume Budé (Paris, 1532) and the Dialogus de imitatione cicero- 
niana, adversus Desiderium Erasmum Roterodamum, pro Christophoro Longolio of Etienne Dolet (Lyons, 
1535). A slightly earlier work on the subject, the De elocutionis imitatione ac apparatu liber unus by a 
German scholar, Jacobus Omphalius, was printed at Paris, where he was teaching, in 1533 and in 1537, 
and several times subsequently. This included the exchange ofletters between Politian and Cortese and 
another exchange of letters on language and imitation which took place between G. F. Pico and P. 
Bembo in 1512 and 1513. Another important contribution, by an Italian, Bartolomeo Ricci, De imita- 
tione libri tres, first published at Venice in 1545, came out in Paris in 1557. For interconnections between 
French vernacular theorists of literary imitation and Latin writing on imitation and rhetoric (especially 
Ramus) in the early part of the second half of the century, see K. Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique au 
XVIe siècle en France: Du Bellay, Ramus et les autres (Leiden, 1986). i 

3 The notebook plays a role, but rather a subordinate role, in P. F. Grendler's Schooling in Renaissance 
Italy (Baltimore and London, 1989), which occasionally refers to instructions for using it to record max- 
ims, descriptions, and phraseology (e.g. pp. 231, 249-50), but does not quote them directly; it seems 
clear that in Italy exercises in composition were normally conducted by means of extensive paraphrases 
of model passages from Cicero, involving analysis and reproduction of their vocabulary, phraseology, 


and word order. 
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hoarded in the private notebook or in printed collections were translatable 
into the linguistic currency of French or English or the other languages of 
northern Europe, as were the rhetorical and dialectical procedures which 
put such excerpts into circulation. 

Not only did the Renaissance student’s commonplace-book function at 
a deeper level of his linguistic consciousness than its equivalent had done 
for his medieval counterpart, but it also played a much stronger role in 
structuring his receptivity as a reader of texts. The invention of printing 
may not have fundamentally altered the technology of the commonplace- 
book in terms of its storage, cross-referencing, and retrieval mechanisms, 
but it did mean that texts ofthe approved authors were much more easily 
available. Whereas in the Middle Ages reference from a florilegium to an 
original text was usually represented as desirable rather than normal, the 
Renaissance schoolboy was constantly using his commonplace-book as an 
interpretative grid for texts he was reading himself, or applying it at his 
teacher’s dictation while texts were read in class. As we have already 
glimpsed in Melanchthon’s treatment of allegorical interpretation, the 
commonplace-book was becoming a paradigm for reading analysis, 
whether by distributing what was read under preassembled headings or by 
tracing through the passage strategies of argument and development deter- 
mined by the dialectical and rhetorical ‘places’ which the student was learn- 
ing to handle with material supplied by his notebook. 

From Melanchthon, too, we have seen how closely the commonplace- 
book was involved with the religious crisis of Reformation Europe. Not 
only did it continue to resource sermon rhetoric (albeit constructed on lin- 
guistic premisses very different from those of medieval preaching), but it 
was the very locus where the heads or ‘articles’ of the faith were assembled 
for adversarial debate, in order to be rigorously defined by being run 
through the mechanism of the dialectical places of proof and authenticated 
by collected quotations from Scripture. For many a Protestant schoolboy 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, sectarian bias was built into his 
commonplace-book by appropriately placed quotations from the Bible. 
With respect to the intellectual disciplines, including theology, one of the 
more pertinent questions we might ask is precisely whether the systematic 
division of academic subjects into general heads, as recommended by 
Melanchthon, was a force for conformity and potentially an instrument of 
control. This question is also relevant to the general moral heads and the 
way they were organized in the commonplace-books of young students 
and non-specialists, where the operative language is patently moral and 
rhetorical, but the concealed message is political and social. This sort of 
question arises more especially in the case of the publicly available models 
constituted by printed commonplace-books and the academic reference 
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works patterned on them. However, the making of a commonplace-book 
was also a private occupation and a private enthusiasm. Even in printed 
prescriptions for commonplace-books, the idiosyncracies of particular indi- 
viduals are sometimes revealed. 


Tributaries of copia 


One such individual was Joachim Fortius Ringelbergius (c.1499-sometime 
after 1531), a native of Antwerp, whose enthusiasm for the humanist cur- 
riculum manifested itselfin a run oftextbooks on dialectic, rhetoric, math- 
ematics, and cosmography, and a De ratione studii, all written within three 
years prior to their inclusion in an edition of his Opera at Lyons in 1531, 
and, especially in the case of his Rhetorica, reprinted with some frequency 
in France over the next twenty years or so.* Ringelbergius was educated 
from 1519 at Louvain, moved between various German towns, Basle, and 
Antwerp, and from 1529 was in France, at Paris, Orléans, Bourges, and 
Lyons. In the curiously biographical later part of his De ratione studii (pp. 38 
onwards in the 1531 edition), he tells us how he solves the problem of 
transporting his books from place to place during his frequent removals. 
This will not be the last time that the fairly unsettled lifestyle of some 
humanist teachers emerges as a factor in the history of the making of the 
commonplace-book. In the case of Ringelbergius, in the absence of any 
recommendation about storing information in commonplace-books, the 
alternative is rather drastic. He takes with him only the books he has anno- 
tated himself, and mostly removes the pages he has marked and discards the 
rest (pp. 58-9). 

What those annotations consisted of may be gleaned from an earlier pas- 
sage in the De ratione studii, where the student is advised to mark up his 
books with commonplaces.(159) So Homer’s reference to the resource and 
experience of Ulysses should be signalled in the margin by the heading 
‘Prudentia’; a slightly later reference to Ethiopians, by the word 
‘Aethiopia’. Underlying such annotations by heads are the prescriptions for 
commonplaces we have already met, perhaps especially Melanchthon’s ear- 
lier prescriptions for commonplace-books based on moral/ rhetorical and 
on encyclopaedic principles. Ringelbergius relates his ‘Prudentia’ head to 
‘ethics and the praise of persons’, and his ‘Aethiopia’ to the ‘description of 
the earth’ or geography (treated as a specific discipline in his De ratione 
studiî). His own accounts of dialectic and rhetoric are in line with Agricola 
and Melanchthon, and lay particular stress on the use of the dialectical and 
rhetorical places of argument as a strategy for generating copia and for 


* The 1531 Opera is reprinted in facsimile as the third volume of Monumenta humanistica belgica 
(Nieuwkoop, 1967). 
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reasoning for and against a given proposition (p. 238). What characterizes 
his presentation is his fondness for ramified diagrammatic tables, setting out 
the material appropriate to various subjects by means of the bracketed divi- 
sions and subdivisions invented for medieval sermon distinctions and des- 
tined to be much used later in the century as an instrument of analysis and 
a visual demonstration of the interconnected parts of any whole. 

The other feature which distinguishes Ringelbergius from the general 
run of contemporary textbook writers is his personal tone. Not only do we 
glimpse him in physical contact with his books, be it annotating them or 
tearing them apart, but we also have his reasoned preference for writing 
over speaking (pp. 34-6), and his advice to have a slate or notebook handy 
at all times of the day and night, so that one can write down immediately 
any nice combination of words that comes into one’s head or any interest- 
ing observation of things (p. 46). These words and things are not quota- 
tions collected from books. They are transcriptions of the individual’s own 
felicitous verbal creations (‘venusta verborum connexio’) and his own 
experience of his environment (‘rerum observatio’), albeit conditioned, 
shaped, and given their value by the literary culture of humanism. 
Ringelbergius’s fervent devotion to the language of that culture is the moral 
and spiritual centre of his life. Finding the right words, words fitly joined 
and beautifully ornamented, is a discovery more precious than gold, a 
pleasure fit for gods, and the supreme joy of the mind.(160) Ecstasy is struck 
from the combining of words, rather than from the ‘things’ to which they 
may refer (or, indeed from their conceptual relationship with common- 
places). Morality and religion are absent from these confidences of a man 
haunted only by the fear of passing time, of work not done, of words not 
written, and who was destined to disappear almost immediately from 
recorded history. 

A rather more conventional German contemporary of Ringelbergius, 
Fridericus Nausea (Friedrich Grau, died 1552), writing in 1529 De puero 
literis instituendo, returns us to a conventional similitude: 


If you expect to profit from your reading, my advice to you is to imitate the activ- 
ity ofbees. . . They roam abroad and gather from flowers, then they arrange what 
they have brought back and divide it into honeycombs . . . In like manner, what- 
ever you have acquired from your varied reading, you should set down in writing, 
in order for it to coalesce in some clear sort of order.(161)° 


This is an almost word for word transcription not of Seneca, but of 
Macrobius. And, like Macrobius, Nausea stresses the virtues of order and 


5 : ; ; 5 ici è 

The work was written in 1529, during one of Nausea’s many visits to Italy; he was a great admirer 
of Erasmus and an irenic Catholic, who was appointed Bishop of Vienna in 1541 and was a member of 
the Council of Trent when he died in 1552. 
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retention, rather than those of transformation and reproduction. Authors 
set to be read should be read thoroughly from beginning to end, and their 
more edifying sayings should be extracted and listed in a notebook in 
alphabetical order of their first words.(162) This practice, says Nausea, will 
ensure a vigorous intellectual grasp of things, a good memory, sagacious 
discourse, pure Latinity, and a plentiful supply of exempla.(163)° 

Nausea’s alphabetically ordered notebook functions as a filter and a stor- 
age system, but it lacks the retrieval and combinatory mechanisms which 
enable the true commonplace-book to produce discourse of almost limit- 
less versatility on almost any topic. It is interesting, therefore, to note that 
this work, though published in Cologne, was written in Italy (the final 
epistle from the author is dated Pavia, 1529) and, like Nausea’s other works 
on related rhetorical subjects, was a product of his very extended periods 
of residence south of the Alps. His references to dialectic in the De puero 
literis instituendo, despite listing Agricola among his approved authors, show 
no very great interest in the places of argument. Indeed, he pleads for 
dialectic to be deferred until after the pupil has acquired good Latinity and 
an extensive knowledge of history, literary culture, and science from his 
careful perusal (and annotation) of ancient texts and their modern 
commentaries. Moreover, Nausea’s dialectic is primarily a formal logic for 
testing propositions, ‘iudicatrix’ rather than ‘inventrix’, to use the contem- 
porary terminology. Commonplaces function neither in Nausea’s dialectic, 
nor in his proposed notebook. On the other hand, if Nausea’s notebook 
does not have the facility to generate discourse, it certainly functions as a 
memory bank from which composition may be supplied with quotation 
and illustration. The collected extracts are there primarily to be memor- 
ized, and Nausea recommends that they should be written up day by day, 
year by year, so that the accumulated notebooks of sayings come to form a 
sort of series of almanacs, to be conned, repeated, chewed over, regurgi- 
tated (but not, apparently, transmuted).(164) As for the method of memor- 
izing, unlike a good many of the northern humanists, and, in particular 
Erasmus, Nausea reminds us of a variety of ‘place’ we had almost forgot- 
ten: the artificial memory places as described in the Rhetorica ad Herennium, 
Quintilian, and Peter of Ravenna.’ 


6 The benefits are word for word those listed by Macrobius (Saturnalia, i, Praef., 11), except for the 
last mentioned ‘copia exemplorum’, which has a more specifically modern ring. 

? The theory of memory places was on the whole treated dismissively by major northern humanists 
until later in the century, when there was a recrudescence of interest, of which we shall catch traces in 
commonplace-books. Nevertheless, arts of memory with all the traditional places and images were not 
only in circulation, but attempts were made to accommodate them to the memorizing of discursive 
prose produced by the application of modern humanist rhetoric, primarily to public speeches and ser- 
mons. A particularly interesting example is the Artificosae memoriae libellus of Nausea’s Lutheran con- 
temporary, Johannes Spangenberg (1484-1550), which was published at Leipzig in 1539; the much 
more ambitious projects of Giulio Camillo, to which we shall have occasion to refer later, have as their 
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If Nausea’s attitude to the florilegium’s potential for abundant production 
smacks somewhat of the caution we have already noted in Italian examples 
of the genre from the early years of the sixteenth century, flower-gather- 
ing for purposes of riotous display proceeded apace in the North on tern- 
tory marked out by Erasmus and Melanchthon. Collected quotations were 
relocated to illustrate manuals devoted exclusively to a particular type of 
excerpt, saying, or linguistic expression from among the great variety 
picked out for inclusion in the headed notebook. Separate handbooks of 
fables, examples, strange occurrences, pithy remarks, proverbs, epithets, 
metaphors, comparisons, and similitudes (to combine the specimen lists 
given by Erasmus and Melanchthon) proliferate after about 151$. 
However, what was needed for elementary classroom composition exer- 
cises in copia were relatively easy explanations of what the rhetorical figures 
of ornamentation were and how they worked, together with selected 
examples for students to memorize and to practise on by way of applying 
them appropriately and varying them, Two short manuals on rhetorical fig- 
ures were to supply the needs of classes in grammar and rhetoric for several 
years to come. The Tabulae de schematibus et tropis of Petrus Mosellanus 
(Peter Schade, c.1493-1524, a particularly close associate of Erasmus) gives 
succinct definitions of the vanous figures of speech, with examples from 
the ‘most approved Greek and Latin authors’. This book (or, rather, visual 
aid, for it was meant to be displayed on the classroom wall along with Latin 
quotations of all kinds, as Erasmus had recommended in his De natione 
studii) was first published at Frankfurt in 1516, but its greatest publishing 
success was in France. There and elsewhere from at least 1529 onwards it 
was thoroughly integrated into the rhetorical programme of Erasmus and 
Melanchthon by a supplement consisting of summaries in tabular form of 
Melanchthon's Institutiones rhetoriose of 1521 and the De copia of Erasmus. 

The Epitome troporum ac schematum et grammaticonım et rhetorum, ad auctores 
tum prophanos num sacros intelligendos, first published in 1541, was conceived 
by its author, Joannes Susenbrotus (1485-1542), as a supplement to the 
manual by Mosellanus and an improvement on it, but it was destined in fact 
to replace it in northern, more particularly Protestant, schools in the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century.S The reason was not only that it was 
fuller and more systematic than Mosellanus and adhered more rigorously to 
the order of the figures as they appeared in Melanchthon’s rhetoncal writ- 
ings, but, as the title indhcates, it took its examples of figures of speech not 


more ealitanan purpose the prodacton and memonzme of fast such composiuons, see F. A. Yates, dr 
a} Memory (London. 1955). 144. 


* For Susenbronas, see J. N. Bresnan, Joanne Susenbrots: A Forgotten Humanist’, Publications af 
the Modern Language Assocumon of Amerisa, >: (1960), @85-—OS. His matraal was Éroguenth reprimicà =n 
England, where x replaced Mascaras = the standard textbook, bat not in France 
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only from classical authors, but also from the Bible. Under the influence of 
the Reformation, the business of collecting quotations, whether it be to 
formulate commonplaces or to illustrate tropes and figures, set writers of 
schoolbooks foraging in Scripture. The dubious Latinity of the Vulgate put 
it out of bounds to Italian humanists of a Ciceronian disposition, and the 
disputes of the Reformation rendered Catholics uneasy about making very 
young boys familiar with the sacred text. But what Protestant schoolboys 
had served up to them were not only Latin quotations from Scripture, to 
be inserted into rhetorical categories and therefore to be read rhetorically, 
but also quotations from their vernacular Bibles. Susenbrotus goes a step 
further, and uses idioms in German to exemplify rhetorical figures side by 
side with quotations from the ‘most approved Greek and Latin authors’. 
The exploration of language in a variety of authors, so assiduously pro- 
moted by northern editors of Latin commonplace-books, begins to take in 
modern languages, and, in the process, both gives them a status on 2 par 
with Greek and Latin and also ensures that they come to be articulated and 
deployed in the ways exemplified by the excerpts from the ‘most approved 
authors’ quoted in the rhetorical handbooks. It is here, perhaps, that we 
find the crucial, and ultimately so profitable, link-line between the note- 
books of phrases and sayings which Vives had recommended in common 
with Erasmus and Melanchthon, and his rather sudden bifurcation towards 
the vernacular.° 

A rhetorical figure especially valued by all humanist writers was the sen- 
tentia, or pithy remark of general import, valued not only as a form of 
expression in words, but as a way of encapsulating generally accepted opin- 
ions of the sort which had provided the matter of dialectical argumentation 
from Aristotle onwards. In Erasmus's De copia the subdivisions for classify- 
ing material in his proposed commonplace-book had taken the form of sen- 
tentiae, as well as exempla. The conflation of sententia and loos communis 
continued to reinforce the dialectical status of sententiae, whether they were 
generally accepted opimons of no precise origin or quotations from the best 
(and most authontative) authors. This status was enshrined for schoolboys 


* The close connections berween the Reformers’ use of biblical quatazione t Miustrane shenoncal fig 
ares and the emergence of the vernaralars immo thetorical comschousmess 5 mich encmplitod == Richard 
Sherrv’s Treaise af Schemes and Tropes very grafyaabie far the henm wndersondene of gan’ author guihoni mc 
of the best Grammariars and Oratrusrs (London, 1350): Schemes und pures . - -veraby come no sido 
in the writing and spesking of dognente english men then Sicher of Grecums or Litas - _- Nex cay 
prophane authors wythout them may mot be wel umdersumd but ao chey greattiye profe as = Sc 
readinge of bole scriptare” (sig. A an + 3-3") Sherry claims chat his work om figare and vopos 5 Bock 
from the English Bible as is the case with bis socossor Hoary Pexchum, whose Gad uf Elngumz 
Comncying the Figures ef Gamer und Ream (Lomäce 1577) tas hose parallels with Sherry and abo 
wich Sosonbromas, whose Epimme was fint published in England in 1562 and was dewined 10 Ronome 
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in their commonplace-books, as may be deduced, for example, from a 
rhetorical textbook written in 1540, the Elementa rhetoricae, sive capita exerci- 
tiorum studii puerilis et stili of Joachim Camerarius (Joachim Kammermeister, 
1500-74): 

The sententia is a short clause or sentence, comprising a general saying susceptible 
of very wide application, as Quintilian has it, by which an audience may be easily 
moved and even persuaded to give its assent. For this reason sententiae can also be 
designated the heads of common places of proof. For since, as I have said, they 
move the minds of all hearers to assent, they will serve as a firm base from which 
to generate rational argument.(165)!° 


Sententiae are to be collected from all the best writers and arranged under 
places (loci) or heads (capita) reminiscent of Melanchthon’s well-known 
chapter on commonplaces. They shall consist of virtues and vices and of 
other matters encountered in ‘common life’ or particularly relevant to 
specific areas of learning: 


And so once these heads have been separated out and arranged in some kind of 
order, then morally edifying, intellectually weighty, and rhetorically stylish senten- 
tiae will be entered underneath, which we shall gradually learn to work into our 
own little compositions and apply to whatever theme we have been set.(166)!! 


Sententiae in Camerarius purvey moral insights at the same time as they 
retain their full dialectical and rhetorical powers to generate argument and 
secure assent. As the student learns to manipulate them for all these pur- 
poses his commonplace-book is constantly at hand to resource his writing. 
The other necessary aid is a sense of discrimination. Camerarius is far from 
being the last of our promoters of commonplace-books to warn against an 
excessive display of borrowed sententiae tacked on to threadbare efforts at 
composition like so many patches. 

The publications we have examined from the 1530s and 1540s exemplify 
certain rather piecemeal developments of the projects for commonplace- 
books outlined in the extracts from Agricola, Erasmus, Melanchthon, and 
then Vives, which circulated from Cologne, Paris, and Basle between 1531 
and 1556 in the composite volumes De ratione studii. The developments so 
far have mostly been initiated by Germans, although several of the results 


° I have until now mostly translated ‘sententia’ as “pithy remark’, avoiding ‘maxim’ and ‘aphorism 


because of their technical use in philosophical, legal, and medical terminology. From now on I shall 
feel free to use the Latin word, sententia, without further explanation. 

!! Camerarius insists that pupils should develop this habit from their earliest years, and his list of pos- 
sible headings would not be out of place in quite elementary classes: life, death, agriculture, state gov- 
ernment, private household, military matters, seafaring, horses, wealth, poverty, physical appearance, 
religion, earth, sky, sea, war, peace, public renown, private life, ages, social conditions, fortune, friend- 
ship. Even this relatively pragmatic list retains the arrangement by similars and opposites inherited from 
demonstrative rhetoric. 
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have been marketed in France and even in England. It was in German ter- 
ritories that the drive to systematization was to remain strongest through- 
out most of the rest of the sixteenth century, prompted by the alliance of 
Lutheran Church leaders with civil authorities in meticulously construct- 
ing a Protestant cultural matrix of which the foundation was laid in the 
schools.!? Its public language was the language of humanistic Latin, by now 
the language of Europe, and its method of induction into that language had 
been formulated by Melanchthon, who in turn channelled into the 
German programmes Erasmus’s rhetoric of copia and Agricola’s dialectic. 

However, in the matter of commonplace-books, Melanchthon’s slightly 
mitigated enthusiasm in the Elementa rhetorices of 1531 was not to be the last 
word. Jodocus Willichius (1505-52) recovered some of the verve of 
Erasmus in his De formando studio in quolibet artium et sacrarum et prophanarum 
genere consilium (Frankfurt, 1550), even while struggling to contain copia 
within the constraints of dialectic and of pedagogic efficiency. An interest- 
ing feature of this work is that it demonstrates an interaction between class- 
room practice and developments in printing. The tutelary spirit of Erasmus 
reigns over the division of the work into two books, de copia verborum and 
de copia rerum. And that division is reflected straightaway in instructions to 
beginners to make themselves two separate books, one for words and one 
for things.(167)'? The quotations excerpted into these notebooks are to be 
clearly identified with references to author, page numbers, books, scenes, 
acts, etc., and Willichius points out the advantages of ensuring that all the 
pupils are using the same edition of the text.(168) The inference of this is 
not only that pupils did have books ‘in their hands’, but that the common- 
place-book was probably one of the most pressing forces persuading print- 
ers to standardize editions and eventually to number the lines of poems. 
Another printing development promoted by commonplace-books was 
already proving a mixed blessing. Texts were appearing equipped with 
indices of words and commonplaces (an early example had been the 1508 
Adagia of Erasmus, but it was followed by many more). Willichius bemoans 
the effect on students, who scribble down references and cross-references 
from indices without any comprehension or order, and then replicate this 
confusion in their own compositions.(169) 

Perhaps the greatest contribution the printing industry made to the 
teaching of Latin was to supply it with dictionaries. Willichius is able to 
draw attention to a growing number of lexicons of the Latin language and 


'2 For the history of this alliance, see G. Strauss, Luther's House of Learning: Indoctrination of the Young 
in the German Reformation (London and Baltimore, 1978). 

13 The instruction is followed by a sympathetic aside in which Willichius recognizes the difficulties 
in the commonplace-book routine, but urges the pupil to try and keep at it. Willichius has a personal 
touch which allies him to an Erasmus or a Ringelbergius, rather than to the impersonal directives of the 
later organizers of curricula. 
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to a diversity among their methodologies. There are alphabetically 
arranged dictionaries, which give equivalents and paraphrases (in the man- 
ner, though Willichius does not say so, of the explanations of vocabulary 
to be found in Italian humanist commentaries of the end of the fifteenth 
century and early years of the sixteenth); there are collections of words 
found in a single author (Willichius cites the Cornucopiae of Nicolaus 
Perottus (1429-80), derived from Martial); there are lists of selected words, 
with their proprieties of usage and parallels (Lorenzo Valla, Guillaume 
Budé); and there are alphabetical dictionaries which refer to the usage of 
words in specific authors (exemplified by contemporary lexicographers, 
Bartolomeo Ricci, Etienne Dolet, Robert Estienne). This awareness of the 
availability of lexical reference works is very different from the lack per- 
ceived by Vives and which he sought to compensate by his advice on note- 
books of linguistic expressions. However, in practice, Willichius does not 
envisage that dictionaries will in any way undermine the process of col- 
lecting one’s own copia verborum. His own commonplace-book method is 
not only a way of compiling a dictionary of Latin usage, but initiates the 
student into a philosophy of language and a universal paradigm of thought. 

In a rather un-Erasmian fashion, Willichius subdivides copia verborum into 
two, for the better understanding of vocabulary and how it works (De for- 
mando studio, 17). On the one hand, there are figurative expressions, which 
demonstrate the use of any single locution by showing how it may be var- 
ied, for example in the figure congeries, which accumulates synonyms, and 
in the whole range of tropes, which operate transferred meanings. On the 
other hand, there are what Willichius calls the natural or dialectical explan- 
ations of words, by which he means that any word is to be defined by run- 
ning it through all the dialectical places into which it will fit, or perhaps 
through the pedagogically more manageable ‘predicaments’ (i.e. Aristotle’s 
categories: Substantia, Quantitas, Qualitas, Relatio, Actio, Passio, Quando, 
Ubi, Situs, Habitus, which Agricola and Melanchthon had integrated into 
their topical theory). Rhetoric and dialectic together thus provide a 
methodological approach to exploring the semantic range of Latin words. 
This is a definite shift from the historically and philologically based inves- 
tigation of the Latin language typified by the Elegantiae of Valla, although 
the canonical ‘optimi autores’ remain the repository from which words are 
normally to be drawn. Willichius directs his students to collect from texts 
studied in the classroom examples of figurative usage and material for def- 
initions according to the different dialectical categories of explanation. He 
is resolutely anti-Ciceronian in matters of vocabulary. As seems to be 
always the case, excerpting from a variety of authors encourages eclecti- 
cism, although Willichius stipulates that the student should note when 
words belong to different registers of style (oratorical, poetical, historical) 


ia es 
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or to technical terminologies (theological, medical, legal, agricultural). This 
is to encourage, not deter from, the use of technical terms. Willichius’s 
Latin is a modern language for modern times, and new things require new 
words.(170) In addition, his Latin, constituted on dialectical definitions 
rather than on the usage of writers conditioned by a different, and irre- 
trievable, historical context, is free of a whole nexus of cultural determi- 
nants which in practice prevented humanistic Latin from being a universal 
model of language generation. Willichius’s most elaborate examples of the 
definition of words according to the places of genus, division, circum- 
stances, a loco, a qualitate, a similitudine, and the rest, are articles of clothing, 
‘garden’, ‘vine’, and ‘chicken-coop’, with technical terms, German words, 
and excerpts from classical authors filling out the lists. Abundance of words 
is assured, but with a dialectical substructure to language which is not typ- 
ically Erasmian.'* According to Willichius, it is just this substructure which 
provides a more effective mechanism of production: 


The result will be that if you list explanations of individual locutions by way of 
their kind, parts, and the other seats of invention which we call ‘places’, you will 
also have them already analysed and ready at hand for use in [the dialectical and 
rhetorical procedures involved in] speaking and writing.(171) 


A further piece of organization brings the dialectical places of vocabulary 
and their illustrative quotations into the headed commonplace-book: 


It is not a bad idea to draw up a number of common heads (capita) or containers 
(receptacula) for words, which afterwards, with the application ofa little more effort, 
can be subdivided more narrowly, to provide ultimately for a rigorously divided 
explanation according to the places.(172) 


The suggested heads represent the universe of literature and natural things, 
listed in descending order from ‘names of gods, muses, heroes, angels, or 
spirits (both good and bad), feast-days, hymns, ministers of the church’ by 
way of the liberal arts, man, his physical parts, ills, and social organization, 
down to animals of all kinds. The organization of the vocabulary com- 
monplace-book proposed by Willichius is thus a closer reflection of the 
order of things in nature than those we have met so far, and less tied to 
rhetorical models. He also envisages other sequences, based on words 
linked by affinities of meaning, and, in this instance, cites the arrangement 
of the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, an ancient Greek lexicon (and later 
he will cite the florilegium of Stobaeus). The reference to these Greek 
antecedents is obviously an attempt to give the present proposals an 


14 Willichius refers to L. G. Giraldus as a precedent for his dialectical method of collecting and defin- 
ing vocabulary (p. 31), but it was also to be found nearer home, as we shall see, in the projects outlined 
by Johann Sturm for his school at Strasburg in 1538, in which the influence of Agricola’s dialectic of 
places is readily apparent. 
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illustrious pedigree, but it is a very short pedigree. Neither had been in 
wide circulation for much more than twenty years, and Willichius reveals 
the much longer ancestry of his notebooks divided into heads when he 
imagines the reader distributing material on the Onomasticon model ‘like a 
busy little bee gathering single words and phrases into their appropriate 
places or cells for storage’.(173) 

The second part of the work, De rerum copia paranda, mirrors the first. Res 
as well as verba, items of subject-matter as well as the vocabulary of the Latin 
language, are to be analysed individually into dialectical places and also col- 
lected under commonplace-heads. Like Melanchthon, Willichius insists 
that each academic discipline has its own constituent commonplaces, basic 
principles, tenets, or axioms. From riches gathered into these carefully sep- 
arated ‘containers’ students will draw a supply of material to deal with any 
question put to them, ‘so that when they come to write they shall not be 
deficient in copia’ .(174) Unlike Melanchthon, Willichius catalogues in 
some detail the loci proper to some of the disciplines, Dialectic, Physics (in 
effect a summary of Aristotelian physics in tabulated form), Medicine, 
Ethics and Rhetoric, Law, and Theology (where he pays due deference to 
Melanchthon’s theological Loci communes and also recuperates the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, by claiming that they are arranged by commonplaces). 
His section called ‘loca ethica et rhetorica’ conflates moral philosophy and 
thetoric, institutionalizing a conjunction which we have often recognized 
as implicit. Within this section the arrangement of heads replicates the 
rhetorical sequence of affinities and contrasts familiar from earlier prescrip- 
tions for commonplace-books, but it is under tighter control. The general 
head ‘Pietas’ is subdivided into proper respect for God, country, parents, 
wife, children, relations, and friends, and then followed by ‘Impietas’, sim- 
ilarly subdivided, and running on to superstition, ceremonies, portents, 
divination, fate, necessity, and fortune. Primary and secondary divisions 
augment the sense of system, but the heads themelves are remarkably sim- 
ilar to those listed by Melanchthon and Fladrunus. 

By 1550, when Willichius published his De formando studio, the formu- 
lae for commonplace-books were indeed becoming standardized. What 
was needed was perhaps not so much elaborate description of contents and 
methodology as advice on how to implement all that in the classroom. The 
rest of Willichius’s book runs through the sort of material to be excerpted 
in the three earliest classes, so as to reinforce instruction in grammar, dialec- 
tic, and rhetoric, with plentiful examples. What his work does demonstrate 
is how closely commonplace-book collections of quotations have become 
implicated with a view of language which regards it as predicated on the 
dialectical places of inference. Willichius is not consciously a philosopher 
of language, and, bilingual humanist as he is, he is certainly no cratylist in 
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the naive sense of supposing a necessary connection between specific con- 
junctions of phonemes and what they are taken to designate. But the way 
his prescriptions for a commonplace-book of vocabulary mirror his pre- 
scriptions for a commonplace-book of things points to what they have in 
common and supposes a necessary, not a conventional, link between the 
universe of language and the universe of things. The factors they have in 
common are, firstly, that they are apprehended by means of the dialectical 
places of rational thought, which are the ‘repositories of all things and of all 
appellations (vocabula), which are the signs of things’ (p. 48); secondly, that 
they relate to the commonplaces into which all knowledge is divided and 
which, according to Melanchthon, are not conventional, but deep-seated 
in nature. The flowers in the commonplace-book may contain the seeds of 
an infinite variety of worlds of words, but, digging them out of his com- 
monplace-book, the student will perceive them to be referentially rooted 
in nature and reason. !° 


Commonplace-books in the curriculum 


Schools of the Reformation 


One of the first, and perhaps the most influential, of all the programmes 
designed for the school of a Lutheran municipality was the curriculum 
published by Joannes Sturmius (Johann Sturm, 1507-89) for the school at 
Strasburg in 1538, and entitled De literarum ludis recte aperiendis.'® Although 
Sturm does not give specific instructions for composing commonplace- 
books, it may be fairly said that their existence is taken for granted at every 
stage of his programme. His insistence on oral repetition depends on mem- 
orizing. His insistence on written exercises presupposes a pattern-book of 
material and linguistic expressions, and the means of retrieving them. 
Memory, ‘invention’, and practice will be facilitated and improved if the 


material involved 


is divided up and with the help of a common system of indicators is gathered in 
short phrases, dismembered, as it were, under general heads, so that any piece of 
connected discourse the mind is able to repeat from memory it may also know 
where to find, separated and divided up in ‘places’.(175) 


15 For an analysis of Renaissance attitudes to language, see R. Waswo, Language and Meaning in the 
which does not, unfortunately, refer to commonplace-books (nor, 


Renaissance (Princeton, 1987), monplac ! 
was every humanist’s initiation into the 


indeed, to the formative experience of bilingualism, which 
study and sophisticated use of language). = 

16 For a very detailed acount of the organization and history of Sturm's school at Strasburg, see A. 
Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule und ‚freie Reichstadt: Gymnasium und Akademie in Strassburg 


1538-1621 (Wiesbaden, 1977). 
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Just as our experience of a particular terrain is illuminated if we subse- 
quently look at a map, so passages we read and intend to commit to mem- 
ory or replicate in writing are more easily apprehended if we analyse them 
into separate ‘places’. In the sixth grade, when the pupil, at about 9 or 10 
years old, has become acquainted with a fair amount of Cicero, Virgil, and 
selections from some other poets, and is beginning Caesar and Terence, 
Sturm specifies that he should have three separate notebooks, primarily for 
the purpose of ‘dismembering’ chosen passages from Cicero into examples 
of procedures of proof, ornately worked periods, and rhetorical figures. 
These are to be committed from the notebook to memory, as far as pos- 
sible, but the notebooks are also to be drawn on directly for excerpts to be 
imitated and worked into the pupil’s own attempts at writing.(176) At this 
point Sturm makes a careful distinction between the collections of extracts 
he proposes and the ‘jumbled catalogues of sententiae from different authors 
which were read out in class when I was a child’, doubtless referring to the 
stitched-together, moralizing verses of ‘Cato’, ‘Alanus de Insulis’, or the 
Flores poetarum, not to mention Eyb or Wimpheling. The individual sen- 
tentiae were commendable enough, but the method of inculcation discour- 
aged mental agility and dulled any sense of discrimination.(177)!” The 
notebooks Sturm requires correspond to the prepared and written out pas- 
sages which the ancient orators of Greece and Rome themselves used as 
prompts for the speeches they delivered as occasion demanded. 

However, Sturm is less than clear about the organization of his proposed 
notebooks. This is because he envisages them in the first instance as tools 
for analysing selected passages in order to demonstrate how language oper- 
ates, rather than as repertories of quotations under subject-heads. He is 
quite adamant that elocutio, the manipulation of words and phrases, should 
precede inventio, the finding of material to write about. Language and its 
uses can be taught by example, analysis, and imitation; material is acquired 
as a by-product of such teaching and in the course of more extended read- 
ing and composition. So the primary objective is ‘copia verborum’ and var- 
ied patterns of phraseology.(178) Slightly later in his programme, Sturm 
prescribes another set of three notebooks, perhaps for more advanced and 
more permanent use than those specified for the sixth grade. They are to 
be employed to analyse passages into ‘places of words’, ‘places of things’, 
and ‘places of the art’ (i.e. examples of the theoretical procedures of 
thetoric put into practice).(179) However, it is only in a digression, and 
only very roughly sketched, that Sturm offers a scheme for a universal map 
on to which the pupil may plot his findings and from which he may draw 
ideas and vocabulary for his own use. This map is to be designed after the 


'” Tf Sturm is here referring to his own personal experience, it would be to his years as a pupil at the 
school run by the Brethren of the Common Life at Liége, which he attended between 1 §21 and 1524. 
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pattern of the order of nature, divided into things divine, things natural, 
and things human. Subdivisions separate out true and false religion, insen- 
sible phenomena of nature from creatures endowed with organs of sense, 
and man into soul, body, and estate, with numerous subsections organized 
according to opposites and affinities. Texts are to be analysed and their 
vocabulary and linguistic formulae entered under these heads. The process 
of finding words involves a search of this universal map and also, within the 
places of words, the operation of rhetorical and dialectical ‘places’, or 
mechanisms for filling out discourse by reference to conjuncts, antecedents, 
consequents, and at least five of the Aristotelian predicaments. The influ- 
ence of Agricola’s topical dialectic is telling here, as Sturm attempts to 
incorporate the loci of argumentation into his framework of organizational 
places for words.(180)!* 

The primary inspiration for this rather hazy project for organizing a uni- 
verse of words and things may well be the inventories of thoughts and 
appropriate categories of verbal expressions which form part of the Peri 
ideon logou of Hermogenes, published in Greek in Paris in 1531, a work 
Sturm rated highly and was later to translate and annotate himself.'? 
However, in another work published in 1538, his De amissa dicendi ratione, 
Sturm makes it clear that the nearest analogy to his proposed scheme is to 
be found in the elaborate structures of affinities devised to accommodate 
the places and images of artificial memory, and in particular the Memory 
Theatre planned by Giulio Camillo to facilitate, among other things, the 
acquisition of languages and abundance of speech. Sturm had probably seen 
a model of this Memory Theatre built by Camillo at the time when they 
were together in Paris and in contact there in 1534.(181)?° 

In Camillo, places and images of memory may have had Ficinian, 
Kabbalistic, and occult ramifications, but in Sturm these are severely 
pruned. His prearranged places do not encapsulate images, but words and 
phrases gathered from the canon of ‘best authors’, operating within segre- 
gated registers of vocabulary (oratorical, historical, poetical), and with their 


18 Evidence that Sturm continued to teach verbal expressivity by means of a combination of orderly 
classification and dialectical operators may be found in the commentary on the Ars poetica of Horace 
derived from his lectures, Commentarii in artem poeticam Horatii confecti ex scholis Io. Sturmii (Strasburg, 
1576), in which he claims that this method of reducing ‘copia verborum’ to ‘certi ordines’, subdivided 
by dialectical places or predicament-heads, is a better training than word-by-word exposition of texts: 
‘... huiusmodi digestione plus proficeremus paucis annis, quam multorum autorum interpretatione’ 
(sig. F v + 2). 

19 See A. M. Patterson, Hermogenes and the Renaissance: Seven Ideas of Style (Princeton, 1970). 

20 For a full description and history of Camillo’s Memory Theatre, see Yates, The Art of Memory. 
Yates hints at Sturm’s relationship with Camillo (pp. 238-9), on which see F. Secret, ‘Les 
Cheminements de la Kabbale à la Renaissance: le Théâtre du Monde de Giulio Camillo Delminio et 
son influence’, Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, 14 (1959), 418-36. Camillo shared Sturm’s enthusi- 
asm for Hermogenes, and translated him into Italian. This confirms the suspicion that Sturm’s scheme 
for loci verborum derived to some extent from that source. 
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provenance carefully labelled. By dissecting his texts into well-ordered 
places the student supplies himself with a much more efficient vocabulary 
resource than that provided by the alphabetical monoglot Latin dictionar- 
ies of prior humanists, which can only elucidate the meaning of single 
words already seen. What Sturm’s project does is to input words into a 
series of places accessible to all comers because they constitute a recogniz- 
able map of nature, and then operate dialectical mechanisms for extending 
discourse in order to lead the enquirer into linguistic territory quite new to 
him, by such pathways as similarity, difference, antecedence, consequence, 
cause, effect, synonomy, and contrariety. A publication of this sort would, 
according to Sturm, be desirable (though his own drafts, such as the one in 
his initial programme for the school at Strasburg, are too inchoate to be 
practicable). A dozen years later, as we have seen, Jodocus Willichius was 
able to transform Sturm’s model into a workable programme, firstly by 
amalgamating it with Erasmian notions of a double copia of words and 
things, and, secondly and even more profitably, by applying to it much 
more rigorously the processing system of the commonplace-book.?! 

In some of his own later works, Sturm acknowledges that his ‘places for 
words’ are virtually the same as his ‘places for things’, which, in turn, are 
‘generally called commonplace-books’.(182) He also acknowledges and 
approves the proliferation of printed commonplace-books, which does not 
preclude the beneficial exercise of making one’s own commonplace-book 
and especially of exploiting the printed collections by adding to them, 
taking from them, and practising imitation on their quoted excerpts by 
introducing changes and substitutions.(183) Private and printed common- 
place-books do not exist in opposition or even in parallel, but in a state of 
symbiosis. In 1573, in a lecture entitled Linguae latinae resolvendae ratio (pub- 
lished in 1581), Sturm was to return with undiminished enthusiasm to his 
grand scheme for digesting the whole universe of the Latin language into 
‘domicilia’, ‘cellae’, ‘sedes’, or ‘receptacula’, lodged within a ‘natural order’ 
of ‘places’ constituted by ‘res divinae’, ‘res naturales’, and ‘res humanae’, 
the latter now consisting of two primary divisions, ‘res artificiales’ and ‘res 
humanae’. As before, these are to be further subdivided into ever more 
specialized subsections, and the words and phrases located within them are 
to be categorized by generic register and their horizons of meaning 
explored by putting them through the dialectical predicaments. Sturm is 
conscious that the universal scope of his endeavour goes beyond the moral 
commonplaces envisaged by Erasmus and Melanchthon. He still refers to 
Giulio Camillo’s Theatre of Memory as the only comparable scheme.(184) 


2! The scheme proposed by Willichius was almost certainly an improved version of Sturm's. A let- 


ter by Sturm dated 1540 and appended to the Erotematum dialectices libri tres of Willichius describes 
Willichius as one of his pupils. 
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But Camillo’s had been an esoteric system, and indeed the ultimate secret 
of how to operate his Memory Theatre had perished with him in 1540. 
Sturm proposes something that ‘can be understood by everyone’ because it 
is predicated on the ‘natural order of things’ (rather than ‘mathematical’), 
and can be operated without difficulty. What Sturm has in the end salvaged 
from Camillo’s grandiose project is a commonplace-book, or, rather, three 
contributory notebooks envisaged jointly as an instrument of systematic 
research into the universe of things as well as of language. One book 
(‘ephemerides’, ‘diarium’) is to be carried with one for random registration 
of experience; one, definitively ordered, is to be kept at home to receive 
material when it has been duly classified; the third gathers the fruit of 
dialectical and rhetorical analyses of books read. 

Linguistic and rhetorical analysis were ever Sturm’s main concern, 
together with the production of discourse, which was their final cause. In 
his De imitatione oratoria of 1574 the three notebooks from his earliest ped- 
agogic works reappear, with their contents rather more clearly defined: 
vocabulary and phraseology; things and the matter of the various branches 
of instruction; and examples, to be collected from historians and poets and 
other types of written composition as well as oratory.(185) The De imita- 
tione is a rhetorical manual for relatively advanced students and is based on 
Sturm’s favourite, Hermogenes, together with Aristotle’s rhetorical work 
and Cicero’s De oratore. Persuasive discourse is to be derived from the 
dialectical places of rational inference, the rhetorical places of moral evalu- 
ation, and a third set of places, procedures which excite emotion, as cata- 
logued in the second book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Sturm’s analysis of these 
strategical places is more sophisticated than anything he had attempted in 
his school programme, but his commonplace-books have not much 
changed. Their primary function is to sift, store, and supply vocabulary, to 
constitute, as he says, ‘a universe of purest diction’, ordered in such a way 
that it mirrors the ordered universe of nature. As words are divided into 
their appropriate categories, so will be the things to which they refer. 
Classification of words and classification of things are effected simultane- 
ously.(186) 

Yet, even so, words, or, at least, words embodied in text are resistant to 
this wholesale dismemberment, and Sturm, the practical teacher, a little at 
variance with Sturm, the theorist, encouraged his pupils from their earliest 
years to recognize the manifold potential of the short integral passages they 
were instructed to excerpt for memorizing and practice. Collections of 
such passages, Poetica volumina, graded to suit the needs of classes at 
Strasburg from the sixth grade up to the first, were published under Sturm’s 
direction at intervals from 1565, and used as the school’s main textbooks 
in poetry. These, too, are commonplace-books, but of a relatively 
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unorganized kind, better matched to Erasmian variety than to any classifi- 
catory system. Identified extracts from the ‘best authors’ among the poets, 
increasing in length and difficulty as the pupil progresses, are printed in a 
loosely linked sequence. Headings indicate the salient feature ofthe extract, 
be it the topic treated or the mode of expression, be it by example, enu- 
meration, contraries, comparison, similitude, enthymeme, allegory, divi- 
sion, or any other figure of rhetoric. There are no rigorous categories. The 
quotations form a continuous weave, picking up associations and decking 
themes in demonstrations of various techniques of rhetorical embroidery. 

Sturm’s short prefaces to each of the year groups stress that this is above 
all a memory store for recitation by heart, but it could also be a preselec- 
tion of material for subsequent analysis, dissection, and filing in Sturm’s 
three recommended notebooks. However, these quotations are also to be 
taken whole, as ‘salubrious nourishment’ because of their moral content, 
but also, and especially by the more advanced students, as morsels of wit. 
Sturm presents them as examples of all the categories of verbal wit (‘genera 
facetiae’) described in Cicero’s De oratore (n. liv-Ixxi. 217-89).22 As such 
they are to be remembered and reproduced in conversation, for if moral 
sententiae help to form character, it is wit that adds humanity and urbanity 
to social intercourse. The student’s commonplace-book instructs him in 
the social language of an educated élite, as well as in good Latin and good 
morals, and fluency in that language depends in no small degree on his abil- 
ity to recognize quotations and allusions. The same is true of his written 
exercises done in imitation of the excerpts presented to him as models in 
his textbook anthology. Later instruction in dialectic and rhetoric will 
reveal how the wit he enjoys in his extracts is produced.(187) Then, he may 
reproduce it in his turn by procedures of variation which expand, contract, 
and make substitutions of words and things. But the very technique by 
which the writer disguises imitation must also prompt the erudite reader’s 
memory of the inherited original, which provides the present text with an 
authentic pedigree.(188) Learning by commonplace-book defines a cul- 
tural community as well as a social style. 

Sturm’s successor as Rector of the school at Strasburg, Melchior Junius 
(1545-1604), was just as enthusiastic a promoter of the commonplace- 
book, if more inclined to stress the virtues of prudence, discrimination, 
industry, judgement, and method to be acquired by a commonplace-book 
training in analysis and distribution. The pleasure involved is not so much 
the pleasure of erudite wit as the bourgeois satisfaction of seeing one’s 
empty place-headings gradually fill up with a wealth of accumulated 


22 Poeticum primum volumen, etc. (Strasburg, 1565), 3-5. 


» 
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matter.(189) Like Sturm, Junius does not discourage his students from 
starting from printed commonplace-books and adding to them, provided 
they understand the frame of reference proper to the headings they are 
using.(190) Junius also assumes that his students will have access to a library 
of texts, when he suggests that invariably they will merely make a note of 
the appropriate reference rather than write out a quotation in full, thereby 
saving time and ‘expediting the business’.?* 

Whereas the quoted words of classical authors are sacrificed in the inter- 
ests of economy, good order is a positive adjunct. Junius gives directions 
for the organization of the commonplace-book and himself provides spec- 
imen lists of ‘locorum communium indices atque tituli’, under the general 
heads of Ethics, Politics, Domestic Economy, and History. Within these 
disciplinary divisions subsections consisting of clusters of topics related by 
affinities and contraries are to be arranged in an order suggested by a read- 
ing of the ‘approved authors’.(191) Sturm’s grand design for enregistering 
the universe has been reduced to a much more limited and pragmatic spec- 
trum of human concerns. In effect, Junius returns to something rather 
nearer the pattern of Melanchthon’s rhetorically determined sequence of 
headings for ‘res humanae’ and his notion of places specific to the acade- 
mic disciplines. The ethical commonplaces of Junius run through virtue 
and vice, prudence, fortitude, temperance, justice, and so on, together with 
related and opposite qualities. However, there is a definite philosophical 
stiffening to this traditional material. The list of moral qualities is derived 
from Aristotle’s ethics rather than Cicero’s rhetoric, and the cognates and 
contraries within each related group turn out to be the extremes on either 
side of an Aristotelian mean. Temperance is accompanied by intemperance 
and abstinence, liberality by prodigality and avarice. This is a more 
schematic arrangement than those which responded primarily to the 
demands of demonstrative and deliberative rhetoric. 

More schematic too is the way Junius links together the commonplaces 
of his disciplinary divisions by cross-reference between them. So, within 
his ‘historical places’, famous personages from the past are to be arranged 
according to the ethical places they exemplify; and the contexts, causes, and 
consequences of their actions catalogued in terms of the places of demon- 
strative and deliberative rhetoric which have to do with nature, ability, 
country, station of parents, education, honour, glory, fame, and so on. 
After History, Junius touches on ‘places from poets’, though he does not 
list them. What are to be taken from poets are sententiae, short pithy phrases 


23 Protestantism and capitalism keep joint stock in the commonplace ‘account-book’, if nowhere 
else. One suspects that Junius had the measure of his Strasburg clientéle. 

24 Sturm had inclined to leave a choice between writing out excerpts in full, indicating them by a 
reference, or summarizing the main points (see e.g. Nobilitas literata, 50-1). 
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for eventual insertion in the pupil’s own composition, to serve both as 
ornament and as proof from authority.(192) The commonplace-heads 
under which they are to be entered are to replicate the ethical and rhetor- 
ical places already listed under History, ‘for the sententiae of poets are as it 
were the precepts contained in the examples to be found in history’.(193) 
Poetry, reduced to something very like maxims, is bound into a rhetorico- 
ethical system for organizing and reproducing discourse to service a cultural 
matrix in which language has an economic rather than an exploratory role, 
where outlay in terms of the operational framework is reduced to a work- 
ing minimum, and there is not much profit in the free play of wit. The 
commonplace-book headings can contract as well as expand the produc- 
tion of copia.?5 

Junius is evidence that the commonplace-book was still an essential 
component of the teaching methods employed at Strasburg in the late six- 
teenth century, and as a working tool it was taken for granted wherever 
Sturm’s system was adopted or adapted. The published programmes for the 
Strasburg school and Sturm’s own personal influence were pervasive 
throughout the educational establishment in Lutheran territories. Further 
afield, in England, Roger Ascham (151 5-68) refers repeatedly to the opin- 
ions of his ‘dearest friend’, Joannes Sturmius, in his Scholemaster, published 
posthumously in 1570. On imitation he cites his Nobilitas literata and De 
amissa dicendi ratione: ‘Sturmius only hath most learnedly declared, who is 
to be followed; what is to be followed; and the best point of all, by what 
way and order true Imitation is rightly to be exercised.'26 One may deduce 
that this includes the order of Sturm’s notebooks of words, things, and 
examples: 


25 The listing and cross-referencing of historical commonplaces by Junius suggests an agenda for 
writing history. In the third chapter of his Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem, first published in 
1566, Jean Bodin explicitly grounds the writing of history in a well-ordered commonplace-book in 
which ‘commonplaces of things worthy of record should be assembled in a clearly defined order, so 
that from these, as from a treasure-store, we may extract and cite a variety of examples to direct our 
actions’. Bodin’s historical commonplace-book is conceived as the first of three which deal with mat- 
ters human, natural, and divine. Human history is thus located in a universal scheme of things remi- 
niscent of Sturm’s, planned on an interlocking system of topics which cover the whole range of human 
activities. The historical contextualization of those various activities comes in collected exempla, but 
these exempla are also annotated with reference to thetorico-ethical categories: praise and blame, hon- 
ourable, dishonourable, and expedient. Bodin’s groundplan of history is the commonplace-book of 
human affairs, which normally amalgamated the subject-heads of ethics, politics, and ‘economica’ 


more highly visible. The influence of the commonplace-book on historiography (and on men’s per- 
ceptions of the history of their own times and of their own lives) would be a large subject for research. 
A challenging start has been made by Z. S. Schiffman, On the Threshold of Modemity: Relativism in the 


26 The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, ed. J. A. Giles, 3 vols. (London, 1864-5), iti. 222. 
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Indeed books of common places be very necessary to induce a man into an orderly 
general knowledge, how to refer orderly all that he readeth, ad certa rerum capita, 
and not wander in study.27 


In French-speaking areas, the influence of Sturm’s programme was medi- 
ated primarily by Protestant foundations: the school established at Lausanne 
in 1547; the school at Geneva which Calvin, drawing on his years with 
Sturm at Strasburg, refounded in 1559 and put under the direction of 
Theodore de Bèze; and, even before these, the school at Nîmes, which 
Claude Baduel had organized on the Strasburg model from 1540.28 One of 
Baduel’s pupils vouches for the fact that he taught them to analyse their 
texts into commonplace-books: 


If you think it is a good idea, I would not be averse to your collecting words and 
phrases from Cicero (always taking care to choose them with discrimination and 
pay special attention to their sound value) and to your transferring them to those 
commonplaces which Baduel recently drew up for us at Nîmes, which are so well 
designed to generate abundance in discourse and devised for the particular benefit 
of those with poor memories; they involve an enormous amount of hard work, 
but they are very useful.(194)?? 


Some thirty years or so earlier, Sturm’s influence in France had been 
more direct. Before he moved to Strasburg, Sturm had been a teacher at 
Paris, where he was the first to introduce Agricola’s dialectic into the pro- 
gramme. Among his more receptive students was one who was to have an 
impact at least equal to Sturm’s own on the pedagogy of Protestant Europe, 
though in terms of curriculum development rather than of classroom orga- 
nization. Petrus Ramus (Pierre de La Ramée, 1515-72), Calvinist convert 
and victim of the St Bartholomew massacre, is best known for his impact 
on the methodology and textbook presentation of dialectic and thetoric.*° 
He was committed to the humanists’ conjunction of analytical reading and 
production, and he believed that the whole universe of knowledge was 


27 Ibid. 201. For a detailed examination of the methods of analysing school texts and imitating them 
in operation in England at the time Ascham was writing (substantially the same as those prevalent on 
the Continent, from which they were derived), see T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine and 
Lesse Greeke, 2 vols. (Urbana, Ill., 1944). ‘ 

28 There is a useful description of these foundations in G. Codina Mir, Aux sources de la pédagogie des 
Jésuites: le ‘Modus parisiensis’ (Rome, 1968), although in general this work overrates the role of the 
Brethren of the Common Life and underplays that of the Protestant humanists. , 

2° The book from which this quotation comes is a very Ciceronian work, printed by Etienne Dolet, 
and endebted to Dolet himself and to Jacobus Omphalius. Baduel’s own programme is sketched in his 
De officio et munere eorum qui iuventutem erudiendam suscipiunt (Lyons, 1544). | 

* Beginning with W. J. Ong, Ramus, Method and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 
more research has been devoted to Ramus and his influence than to any other comparable humanist. 
There is a very useful survey of that research by P. Sharratt in a special number of Argumentation devoted 
to Ramus, 5 (1991), 335-45. For Ramus’s dialectic in particular, see N. Bruyère, Méthode et dialectique 
dans l'œuvre de La Ramée: Renaissance et âge classique (Paris, 1984). 
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encapsulated within the humanists’ canon of texts. Yet, unusually, he did 
not expressly employ the commonplace-book either as an intellectual para- 
digm or as an instrument of research. This has been noted before, and 
attention drawn to his stress on the analysis of the ‘empty’ places of dialec- 
tical schemes of argumentation, presented as a more potent trigger to pro- 
duction than the verbal ornamentation to which rhetoric in his own 
programme was largely reduced. Equally relevant is the weak role he 
ascribed in his dialectic to proof from authority or testimony.?! The ‘divine 
testimony’ of ‘oracles and prophecies’, and the ‘human testimony’ of ‘les 
sentences des poétes et personnes illustres’, including proverbs, are classed 
by Ramus as species of inartificial proof, proof from evidence external to 
the process of rational argument. They are not in themselves deemed pro- 
bative, and therefore have a merely ancillary or ornamental role in rational 
discourse. Nevertheless, for purposes of exemplification, Ramus feels 
obliged to have constant recourse to quoted extracts from prose-writers 
and poets in order to ‘prove his points’: 


L’argument inartificiel, quand l’exquise vérité est subtilement examinée n’a pas 
grand force de preuve . . . Et quant à ce qu’en ceste discipline nous citons tant 
soigneusement Platon et Aristote et autres philosophes anciens pour les préceptes, 
Cicéron, Virgile et autres poètes pour les exemples, nous ne faisons poinct tant cela 
pour argument et raison de science que pour rendre l'honneur et louange aux 
auteurs de chacune partie qu’ilz ont ainsi entenduz et pratiquez.? 


In fact, his citation of brief excerpts counts for more than the pat on the 
back which is all Ramus seems to allow his ‘auteurs’ at this point. It is a sign 
of that alliance between dialectic and the literary use of language which had 
characterized the revolutionary work of Valla and been so marked a feature 
of his northern successor, Agricola.33 Agricola had tended to exemplify 
dialectical argumentation by analysing extended passages from Cicero and 
Virgil, as often as not reproduced in paraphrase. Ramus belonged to a gen- 
eration reared on the commonplace-book, with its stock of short excerpts 
at the ready to provide model formulae for all the figures of rhetoric, and 
examples of dialectical procedures at work. From the 1 530s, commentaries 
printed in France habitually analysed literary texts into the places of dialec- 
tic and rhetoric, and students were prompted to enter selected lines into 
their notebooks, memorize them, and recall them to use on appropriate 
occasions. The frequency with which short illustrative excerpts appear in 


3 See W. J. Ong, ‘Ramus éducateur: les procédés scolaires et la nature de la réalité”, in Pédagogues et 
juristes (Paris, 1963), 207-21. 

32 Pierre de La Ramée, Dialectique (1555), ed. M. Dassonville (Geneva, 1964), 98. 

° By way of contrast, the evolution of Melanchthon’s work on dialectic between the Compendiaria 
dialectices ratio of 1520 and the Erotemata dialectices of 1 547 is marked by a decrease in literary illustrations 


and a more frequent use of formally set-up logical examples, typically incorporating doctrinal state- 
ments, 


Fe 
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Ramus’s Dialectic (and in the Rhetoric of his alter ego, Audomarus Talaeus 
(Omer Talon, c.1510-62)) implies just such a collection at source. 
Moreover, if, as Ramus insists, the exercise of theory consists in the gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and dialectical analysis of prior texts and in the genesis 
of new ones on the basis of that analysis, this presupposes some mechanism 
of conservation and retrieval.** Ramus’s dialectical analysis reduces texts to 
a memorable order based on the steps of the argument he finds inscribed in 
them, but for memory storage on a larger scale he proposes no substitute 
for the familiar mechanism of the commonplace-book, of which he has left 
tell-tale evidence in his fund of quoted extracts. 

However, Ramus did something more than subliminally reinforce the 
intermediary role of the commonplace-book. For the French version of his 
work on dialectic, the Dialectique of 1555, Ramus engaged the notable ver- 
nacular poets of his day to translate his excerpts from Latin poetry into 
French. In the same year, the Rhétorique françoise of Antoine Fouquelin, 
closely based on the Latin Rhetorica of Ramus’s collaborator, Talaeus, 
replaced the original excerpts from Latin poetry by extracts from contem- 
porary French writers.% In other countries north of the Alps vernacular 
quotations in treatises on the arts of discourse were at this time almost 
exclusively excerpts from the vernacular Bibles, and were there to put a 
pious and sectarian gloss on classical rhetoric. In France they were there to 
demonstrate that contemporary writing in French (well schooled in the 
expressive techniques taught by humanist pedagogues) was interchangeable 
with the sophisticated language of the best authors of Antiquity, was con- 
structed on the same dialectical and rhetorical principles, and could pro- 
duce flowers to grace any gathered garland.?° h 

A distinctive feature of school programmes based on the curricula and 
the textbooks of Ramus and his colleagues was the serious role given to the 


** ‘Comme par l'analyse de la Grammaire et Rhétorique nous considérons et examinons la pureté et 
élégance du langage proposé à imiter, et par leur genèse nous l’imitons et composons en autre a 
Aussi par l'analyse de la Dialectique, nous cognoissons et espluchons depuis le commencement jusques 
à la fin de l’oeuvre tout entier les disputes, discours et raisons des poëtes, orateurs, philosophes, juriscon- 
sultes, historiens, bref de toute espèce d'esprit et sorte de bons autheurs que nous nous proposons 
d’imiter. Et par la genèse nous les imitons et représentons le plus commodément que pouvons tant par 
escriture que par voix et harangue en aultre question et matière semblable aux choses qu ils ont traic- 
tées’ (an addition made to the Dialectique of Petrus Ramus in 1576,155). Ramus's analysis isa close ae 
of the analysis or ‘partitio’ prescribed by Sturm, though very much more systematic in application an 
in presentation. 26 

35 For the details, see M. Dassonville, ‘La Collaboration de la Pléiade à la Dialectique de Pierre de la 
Ramée’, BHR 25 (1963), 337-48; R. E. Leake, ‘Antoine Fouquelin and the Pléiade’, BHR 32 (1970), 
379-94. For the background to Ramus's attitude towards the vernacular language and for his relation- 
ship with the theory of vernacular writing, see Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique. >. 

36 Ramist rhetoric instigated a parallel development in England a few years later, see the rcadian 
Rhetorike of Abraham Fraunce (London, 1588), a version of the Rhetorica of Talaeus, with illustrative 
Quotations from Homer, Virgil, Sidney, Du Bartas, Tasso, Boscin Almogaver, and Garcilasco, in their 
respective languages. 
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vernacular, not merely enlisted as ‘a light to guide and a staff to support’ 
early steps in Latin, but as a language worthy of the same attention and 
capable of all the ‘variety, elegant turns of expression, and rhetorical fig- 
ures’ which the student was taught to admire in Latin. These are the words 
of Henricus Schorus in his plan for a school programme organized on 
Ramist principles, to be implemented in 1572 at Saverne, only a few miles 
from Strasburg.?” Sturm could be forgiven for thinking that in feeding 
Ramus’s early appetite for dialectic all those years ago in Paris he had reared 
a cuckoo in his nest, but he generously contributes a preface to Schorus’s 
little book, in which he commends diversification of pedagogic method. In 
true Ramist fashion, Schorus reduces traditional Ciceronian rhetoric to fig- 
ures of speech and a training in delivery. One thing, however, he does 
retain, perhaps from ingrained scholastic habit, is the ‘paper note-book’ for 
students to jot down things to memorize and have always to hand for col- 
lecting new material (Specimen, 25). 

Evidence at a more sophisticated level for the infiltration of Ramist 
methodology into the territory of Melanchthon and Sturm is provided by 
the almost missionizing output of Joannes Thomas Freigius (1543-83). His 
Ciceronianus of 1575 has a prefatory letter addressed to Henricus Schorus. a 
fact which signals that it is part of a broadly collaborative effort to graft 
Ramist branches on to the stock progamme of the Lutheran humanists. The 
propagation of overtly Ramist school manuals and the reception of Ramist 
features into the Lutheran curriculum largely shaped by Melanchthon and 
Sturm was, like all debates over classroom methodology, a manifestation of 
a deeper intellectual and political upheaval, in this case the incursion of 
Calvinism into Lutheran Germany in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century.>® 

What is most interesting from our point of view is that Freigius also 
provides evidence of the plotting of Ramist dialectical analysis on to the 
co-ordinates of the well-established commonplace-book. He says that it 
was precisely when he was explaining to his pupils how to organize their 


*? Henricus Schorus, Specimen et forma legitime tradendi sermonis et rationis disciplinas, ex P. Rami scrip- 
tis collecta, et Tabernensi Scholae accommodata (Strasburg, 1572), 18. 

*8 However, J. S. Freedman, in his survey of German school and university curricula, ‘The Diffusion 
of the Writings of Petrus Ramus in Central Europe, ¢.1570-¢.1630’, Renaissance Quarterly, 46 (1993), 
98-152, which charts where and when Ramist manuals were used (as often as not in conjunction with 
manuals showing the influence of Melanchthon), concludes that the presence of Ramist works is to be 
explained by the pragmatic requirements ofthe classroom, rather than by ideological competition. The 
area in which Ramist manuals do follow a distinctive dogm 


atic line is the exemplification of tropes, 
where, for example, metonymy is often illustrate 


d by the quotation, ‘hoc est corpus meum’ (as, for 
example, in the Syntagma Philippo-Rameum artium liberalium by Joannes Bilstenius, published in 1594). 
At a much more sophisticated level, the rivalry between Lutherans and Calvinists is to be read in works 
on metaphysics produced in Germany in the years either side of 1600, see 
Metaphysics and Rhetoric in Germany, c.15 


K. Jensen, ‘Protestant Rivalry: 
90-1620’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 41 (1990), 24-43. 
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commonplace-books that he realized the utility of using this method to 
collect and display the riches to be mined from Cicero. The riches to which 
Freigius refers are not words and phrases, the ‘little flowers’ which the 
Italian Ciceronians had so loved to cull, but things, the ‘vast abundance of 
excellent things, most profitable to know’, which are hidden in the treas- 
ure stores of Cicero. Moreover, the value of these treasures is to be meas- 
ured in the currency of Christian doctrinal and moral teaching.(195)?? Yet, 
unlike Mancinellus, for example, whose De poetica virtute, compiled nearly 
a hundred years before, was still being reprinted, Freigius does not use the 
commonplace-book as a crude instrument of forced cultural assimilation by 
making commonplace-heads out of the specificities of Christian dogma. 
What he does intimate by his praise of Cicero’s Christian virtues is that the 
headings he has himself selected from the by now traditional array familiar 
from Erasmus, Melanchthon, Sturm, and countless printed commonplace- 
books can be used as containers for blending the extracted essence of 
Cicero with the commonplaces of the faith. 

Freigius’s proposed commonplace-book is divided into ten principal or 
general heads, ‘loci omnium communissimi et generalissimi’: ‘Deus’, 
‘Homo’, ‘Natura’, ‘Doctrina’ (scholastic programmes, textual canon, and 
school organization), ‘Exercitatio’ (exercise of mental and physical facul- 
ties), ‘Artes’ (intellectual and ‘mechanical’ disciplines), ‘Affectus’ (passions), 
‘Virtutes’, ‘Bona corporis’, ‘Bona fortunae’. These heads are in turn to be 
subdivided at the discretion of the individual compiler, but Freigius pro- 
vides a table of 125 specimen subdivisions (or ‘special places’) derived from 
various sources, some ancient, like Aristotle, from whom Freigius takes his 
catalogue of virtues (as Melchior Junius was to do later on at Strasburg), 
some modern, like Agricola, Erasmus, Ramus, and David Chytraeus. The 
arrangement of commonplace-books begins to constitute a discipline in 
itself, with its own theory, alternative systems, and its own authorities. 
Their practical utility, however, makes them still very personal instruments 
of research and reference. Not only do they provide a memory bank 
immediately available to the individual, but in specific circumstances (trav- 
elling, poverty), a ‘copious and well-stocked portable library (196) 

The individual fills the places, but not at random. The dialectical sense 
ofthe notion of ‘place’ intervenes to direct the method by which the places 
are filled and exploited, as it had when Sturm and Willichius had included 
Operators within their places of words and things in the shape of the logi- 
cal predicaments and other topical mechanisms for ‘finding discourse. 
Freigius is rather more explicit about how this will look on the pages of the 


= NE e studiis 
9 The very title of the book (195), with its reference to Ramus’s famous oration De s = 
i 7 ; à < is € ic of the present enterprise, 
Philosophiae et eloquentiae coniungendis, published in 1546, is emblematic of epr : 
: x 2 e a system. 
which Freigius intends to integrate the commonplace-book into the Ramist syster 
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commonplace-book. Each individual ‘locus’ will be divided into ten ‘sedes’ 
(seats of arguments) or ‘cellulae’ (little storerooms), which are the places of 
dialectical argumentation, set out as they had been by Ramus: causes, 
effects, subjects, adjuncts, contraries, comparisons (including similitudes), 
name, division (including exempla), definitions, testimonies or authorities 
(including proverbs, sententiae, apophthegms). All the while insisting that 
logic should be the organizing principle within the commonplace-book, 
Freigius has in effect, via Ramus, provided dialectical justification for 
including the sort of excerpt with a more rhetorical slant (similitude, exem- 
plum, sententia, apophthegm) which contributed most to Erasmus’s golden 
river of copia and, indeed, most of the flowers gathered in contemporary 
printed books of commonplaces. 

The bulk of Freigius’s Ciceronianus is an attempt, rather less systematic 
than his theory, to redistribute readings from Cicero under his common- 
place heads. But this is only an interim exercise. His project for an ideal 
commonplace-book is anything but exclusively ‘Ciceronian’. Its ‘little 
storerooms’ will be decked and filled with extracts from a continuous read- 
ing of poets, historians, philosophers, orators, doctors, legal writers, and 
theologians, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, and Italian, from all 
periods.(197)*° On the other hand, the Ciceronianus he has actually pro- 
duced does not look either like the dialectically organized model he had 
sketched in his opening remarks or like a typical printed commonplace- 
book. Instead of short, separate excerpts duly ascribed and entered under 
the chosen heads, we find long passages of continuous prose preceded by 
headings, a layout which to the modern reader looks much more like a 
series of brief disquisitions on subjects designated by titles. The prose is 
Cicero’s, the principle of organization and reproduction is the common- 
place-book, but the format is the book of essays. 

Earlier evidence of Ramist infiltration into the Lutheran school curricu- 
lum can be detected in theorists more inclined to eclectic compromises 
than was Freigius. One such was David Chytraeus (David Kochhafe, 
1531-1600), a schoolmaster who spent his professional career at the school 
in Rostock, but his pedagogic writings were widely influential and his cat- 
echism a standard text. His De ratione discendi et ordine studiorum in singulis 
artibus recte instituendis (Wittenberg, 1564) was probably the most widely 
based ofthe multitude of curriculum studies generated by the establishment 
of municipally controlled schools in Lutheran towns, nearly all of which 
published their prospectus, with more or less detail about the methods of 
study to be implemented. One method they were almost bound to men- 
tion was the commonplace-book. Chytraeus brings the commonplace- 


“ On p. 508, Freigius states his intention to publish just such a commonplace-book. 
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book into most prominent focus in his section on ‘Reading the Authors’. 
The process of reading is to probe and anatomize the given text from three 
angles: 


(i) Instruction about things. For this it is necessary to consider from the outset to 
which category of the intellectual disciplines or to which part of philosophy any 
piece of writing belongs; the matter on which the writer wishes to instruct the 
reader; the particular question at issue (status) or principal matter of the book, 
which is generally indicated by the title; the main divisions and probative argu- 
ments used with respect to the themes (loc) appropriate to the kind of subject- 
matter to which the piece of writing belongs. 

(ii) Important passages and selected sententiae worthy of note are to be culled, like 
so many flowers, studied as models of discernment and rules for attitudes and 
behaviour to be adopted in life, and imprinted on the memory. 

(ii) Attention is to be paid to the overall plan and diction of the piece of discourse, 
to choice words of particular note, to figurative expressions which stand out, to 
examples of narrative passages, to apposite amplifications, and to skilfully contrived 
word-order, with a view to close observation and imitation.(198) 


There follows immediately : 


So that the more important passages in the authors set for reading and the more 
brilliant sententiae, exempla, similitudes, words, phrases, and outstanding figurative 
expressions may be the more easily imprinted on the memory and available and 
ready for use as occasion requires, it is extremely useful to have the commonplaces 
of the main intellectual disciplines arranged in a definite order, under which stu- 
dents may note down everything worth storing to memory from what they hear 
or read in their texts, apportioning their excerpted material into clearly defined 
categories. In this way students will construct an index to the major texts and a 
storehouse from which to draw an abundant supply of excellent material (res), sen- 
tentiae, similitudes, narrations, and so forth, for any matter on which they are 
required to speak or write.(199) 


For advice on how to arrange a commonplace-book Chytraeus refers the 
student to his Praecepta rhetoricae inventionis, published two years previously 
at Leipzig. There we find a slightly more detailed definition of the places 
to be allocated in the notebook. Firstly, in almost the same words as he was 
to use two years later, Chytraeus stipulates that every book or passage of 
writing should first be catalogued within the overall scheme of the ency- 
clopaedia of learning, and then its main elements excerpted and correctly 
distributed among the prearranged sequence of places appropriate to the 
discipline with which the book or passage is dealing. Secondly, it is to be 
understood that the commonplace-heads are not merely a cataloguing sys- 
tem, but are to be generators of argumentation, of amplification, and of 
ornamentation. They function as the major premisses for syllogistic strate- 
gies of argument; they and their assembled contents provide models for 
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definitions and signal paths of inferential reasoning according to the logical 
predicaments, causes, effects, contraries, and the rest of the dialectical ‘sedes 
argumentorum’; they are the general themes or ‘theses’ of which all par- 
ticulars are specific instances, and all matters of discourse are rendered 
‘more copious and more brilliant (uberiores et splendidiores)’ if they are 
‘amplified’ by being referred to their appropriate general heads; and they 
collect and supply a fund of sententiae, exempla, similitudes, and so on, for 
ornamentation. Chytraeus proposes that the order of headings in the com- 
monplace-book should proceed from God and the Ten Commandments, 
to man and topics related to man, in particular those pertaining to political 
institutions and moral philosophy, and finally to the artes, the intellectual 
disciplines which comprise all learning.*! 

Chytraeus, writing when the commonplace-book was a fully established 
mechanism for collecting and reproducing written material, inscribed 
much intellectual history into his recommendations. His expression for 
establishing to which category of academic discipline or ‘to which part of 
philosophy a piece of writing belongs’ is so close to the formula customary 
in medieval accessus ad authores that the distance between them and 
Melanchthon is suddenly foreshortened. His use of the Ten Command- 
ments as schematic heads recalls the religious grid of late medieval florilegia, 
or Mancinellus, although his own prescriptions for subsuming all ‘rules of 
life and descriptions of virtues’ under the Ten Commandments must have 
looked much more sophisticated, with dialectical places of argumentation 
(definition, parts, species, causes, effects, contraries, and cognates) labelling 
subsections to each subdivision of a commandment.*? However, it is 
Melanchthon who is the presiding genius of the places of Chytraeus, both 
the earlier Melanchthon of copia, ethical commonplaces, and disciplinary 
compartmentalization, and the later Melanchthon of dialectical rigour. 
This is entirely consistent with the overall pedagogic programme sketched 
by Chytraeus, for which Melanchthon is the major authority on most of 
the disciplines. The exception is dialectic, where Chytraeus not only 
acclaims the pedagogic virtues of Ramist methodology (and in his brief 
introduction to the subject of dialectic he follows the order of Ramus, 
rather than that of Melanchthon), but singles out Ramus’s application of 
dialectic to the ‘understanding and explanation of the writings of eloquent 


is The section on commonplaces, De instituendis locis communibus, is to be found on sigs. K s-L 4° 
of David Chytraeus, Praecepta rhetoricae inventionis (Leipzig, 1562). 

#2 See his edited lecture notes on the Ten Commandments, Regulae vitae. Virtutum descriptiones 
methodicae in Academia Rostochiana propositae (Wittenberg, 1570; preface by the editor dated 1554). All 
forms of moral behaviour are distributed under the Commandments, for example, under the fourth 
come every kind of ‘pietas’ and justice, together with ‘sedulitas’, ‘gratitudo’, ‘reverentia’ and ‘gravitas’ 
illustrated with quotations and exempla from Scripture and pagan authors. The editor Petrus Sickius, 
specifically recommends the scheme as a model for a commonplace-book collection of sententlae bib- 
lical, poetical, and philosophical, and of legal maxims ‘digested’ from the civil law. ; i 
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poets and orators’. Analysis of written texts into the places from which their 
procedures of argumentation and amplification are derived is the area in 
which Chytraeus is able to engineer a synthesis between Ramus and 
Melanchthon, who in 1531 had made analytical reading the primary aim of 
his teaching of rhetoric. 

In his De ratione of 1564 Chytraeus reduced the scope of his own descrip- 
tion of rhetoric to what was residual to grammar and dialectic, in effect to 
the ‘ornaments of speech’ which constituted its diminished domain in 
Ramist rhetorical treatises, and to practice in imitation of exemplary pas- 
sages from the ‘approved authors’. But the status of the commonplace- 
book, which in his Praecepta rhetoricae inventionis of 1562 had appeared as 
something of an appendix to his non-Ramist survey of the implementation 
of the rhetorical places of invention, was considerably enhanced in 1564. 
Forming, as it did, an essential part of the section on ‘Reading the Authors’ 
which preceded his description of the separate disciplines, the common- 
place-book was given a role more crucial than it had had in either Ramus 
or the later Melanchthon. It is to be the fundamental tool of the analysis 
they had both recommended, applicable to all the ways in which language 
is manipulated, grammatically, dialectically, and rhetorically, and normative 
in respect to the division of material between Theology, Ethics, Politics, 
Law, Physics, Medicine, Mathematical Sciences, and History. Grammatical 
analysis is to initiate a private collection of words, phrases, and figurative 
expressions, culled from the student’s reading and registered under heads or 
commonplaces arranged systematically.(200)* This the student will use in 
tandem with printed resources of vocabulary. Dialectical analysis involves 
noting down examples of procedures of argumentation employed in the 
various divisions of the disciplines. Rhetorical analysis refers particular 
instances to the repertory of general themes or theses provided under the 
disciplinary heads, and collects appropriate sententiae, illustrative examples, 
and figurative expressions. All this stores the commonplace-book and the 
memory, and practice in elegant writing and eloquent speaking is a lesson 
in retrieving, recycling, recomposing, and transposing the accumulated 
material in all its rich variety. The commonplace-book was the medium 
between analysis and genesis. It was also the juncture between the differ- 
ent approaches to rhetoric, in the widest sense, filtered into the school cur- 
riculum from the theoretical works of Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Ramus, 


4 As for the ordering of grammatical or vocabulary commonplace-books, Chytraeus mentions the 
alphabetical arrangement employed by Robert Estienne, Ricci, and Dolet, desiderates Camillo s 
Memory Theatre, about which he has read in Riccius and Sturm, and endorses with enthusiasm the 
scheme proposed in the first part of the De formando studio of Jodocus Willichius, particularly his appli- 
cation of the predicaments to definitions of vocabulary, in which Chytraeus sees the possibility of a 
cross-reference system to the ‘places’ of the disciplines and a bridge to cognate semantic areas. 
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as well as from all the other compilations of exemplary material listed by 
Chytraeus to serve as manuals in all the disciplines. 

What perhaps characterizes Chytraeus’s approach (but in this, also, he is 
a mirror, not an idiosyncratic diffractor of the intellectual world in which 
he moved), is his easy slippage between the notion of analysis, the notion 
of evaluation, and the exercise of moral judgement: 


By this kind of exercise [practice in analysis, followed by writing in imitation of 
the passage analysed] students will equip themselves with the ability to judge (iudi- 
cium) and to understand their texts, and with the capacity to express their ideas in 
appropriate words, acquiring a sense of the proper signification and proper choice 
of words, a range and variety of figures of speech, and the discrimination (pruden- 
tia) to make right judgements about what other people have written and about 
many aspects of life.(201) 


Verbal discrimination is inseparable from the moral virtue of prudence, 
judgement of texts inseparable from judgements in life. The divorce 
between dialectic and rhetoric typical of Ramist theory may seem to allow 
no home in its manuals for the morally loaded places of deliberative and 
demonstrative rhetoric, but, as Chytraeus and Freigius bear witness, they 
are still in effect to be found comfortably housed in the places of the com- 
monplace-book and at work in the sort of directives commonplace-book 
analysis gives to the act of reading, excerpting, and memorizing. 
Teleologically, also, the commonplace-book, so firmly placed in every 
Lutheran schoolboy’s hand, is designed to underwrite a programme aimed 
to generate morally responsible, reliable, and articulate servants of Church 
and State: 


The twin aims of education are as follows: knowledge of things and the capacity 
to use words well; or, to put it another way, to make it possible for us to have right 
opinions and make right judgements about God, moral behaviour, the nature of 
things, and other matters, to understand what is to be considered good and what 
is to be considered evil, and to explain and articulate what we think, clearly and to 
the point.(202) 


Prospectuses for schools all over Lutheran Germany demonstrate how 
the programme described by Chytraeus was put into effect in the class- 
room. À prospectus with some pretension to set a universal pattern is to be 
found in the Harmonia de ratione institutionis scholasticae edited by Johannes 
Garcaeus at Wittenberg in 1565.** It describes the curriculum of a gymna- 
sium triviale, very much a first school and roughly equivalent to the con- 
temporary English grammar school, which aimed to give its pupils a 


fo The preface is dated 1564. At the Herzog August Bibliothek, Wolfenbiittel, it is usefully bound 
with prospectuses for schools at Gandersheim, Braunschweig, Chemnitz, Magdeburg, Lübeck, and 
Luneburg (120.3 Eth). 
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thorough grounding in all aspects of language manipulation. At every stage 
they were employed in transferring extracts from their printed texts to their 
own little books, and at every stage passages from ancient Latin writers 
were being entered there side by side with sentences from Scripture. A 
boy’s earliest collection of ‘elegantly phrased rules for living’, mainly dis- 
tichs from ‘Cato’ and verses from Proverbs, must have looked not unlike 
sequences of quotations we have already seen in Eyb and Wimpheling. 
Slightly later he was noting down words and phrases at his teacher’s dicta- 
tion, to be copied into an alphabetically organized notebook at home, 
learnt, and reproduced in his own attempts at composition. In the highest 
class the teacher’s ‘grammatical’ exposition of texts began to draw attention 
to the ‘places of invention’ and to figurative expressions, and simplified 
precepts from Melanchthon’s works on dialectic and rhetoric were intro- 
duced, together with written exercises of various standard types (progym- 
nasmata) on themes taken from ancient authors, from collections of 
aphorisms, and from Scripture. It was at this stage that the brighter pupil 
was likely to learn how to transfer the contents of his classroom jotter into 
a commonplace-book. Notable excerpts from the authors were dictated to 
the class for insertion in their class notebooks: 

Next, careful advice is to be given as to which illustrative examples (exempla), 
which things, which definitions, and which outstanding moral sententiae may be 
immediately transferred to which places. If any pupils are able to draw up a book 
of philosophical commonplaces into which to transfer [at home] the sort of things 
just mentioned, their store of learning will be all the more richly increased. 
However, those who do not yet have the assiduity for this sort of task are to enter 
in alphabetical order whatever is suggested to them in a suitable little book, until 
such time as they acquire the ability to draw up a bigger book.(203) 


By the time the student had moved from the gymnasium to the academia 
and into more specialized academic studies, he would probably need several 
‘bigger books’, at least one for each of the disciplines, and a clear sense of 
orientation for sorting out where to locate his excerpts. Victorinus Strigelius 
(died 1569), in a more general De ratione discendi katolika theoremata, printed 
in the 1565 collection, warns against the confusion likely to arise from 
overzealous entering of the same excerpt in different subject books. With 
the same concern for demarcation and restraint as was evident in 
Melanchthon’s later comments on the commonplace-book, Strigelius warns 
the enthusiastic collector of quotations against mere quantity. Knowledge 
does not lie in the commonplace collection itself, but in the thorough 
understanding of topics which it ensures, and in the penetration acquired 
from practice in elaborating on them in written composition which draws 
on what the student has collected. The bees are as busy as ever building their 
honeycombs, but the most prized end-product of their digestion of the 
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nectar from the flowers they have culled is neither variety, nor copia, nor 
stylistic refinement, but general concepts, either distilled from the collected 
quotations or packaged in them, but fully incorporated into the students’ 
system of thought and applied as the measure of all experience. 


Schools in Catholic Europe, mainly Jesuit 


However far north and east one tracks the development of pedagogic pro- 
grammes (and commonplace-books as part of their equipment), one finds 
oneself periodically looping back, in time and in space, to the powerhouse 
which generated so much of the intellectual energy of the northern 
Renaissance. That powerhouse was Paris in the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth decades of the sixteenth century, the Paris where Erasmus’s De copia 
was first published, where Bud& and others established a humanistic cur- 
riculum of study in the colleges of the university, where Melanchthon's 
books on grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric were printed, where the advice 
of Agricola, Erasmus, and Melanchthon on the keeping of commonplace 
books appeared in editions of the De ratione studii, where Sturm taught 
Agricola’s dialectic and Ramus learnt from Sturm, a city where indeed a 
Grandgousier might well believe that ‘toutes disciplines sont restituées, les 
langues instaurées . . . tout le monde est plein de gens savans, de precep- 
teurs très doctes, de librairies très amples’.* The sparks from the crucible 
that was Paris ran south as well as north and east. 


# Our survey of developments in Protestant Germany is not relevant to that area alone. We have 
already seen that Paris was the place where Sturm lectured on Agricola and consorted with Camillo, 
where Ramus learnt from Sturm, and himselftaught until his death in 1572. There is plenty of evidence 
that teachers at Paris adopted the principles of Ramist analysis, see, for example, A. Grafton, ‘Teacher, 
Text and Pupil in the Renaissance Class-Room: A Case Study from a Parisian College’, History of 
Universities, 1 (1981), 37-70; J.-C. Moisan, ‘Commentaires sur les Rhetoricae praeceptiones, épitomé 
ramiste anonyme de 1572’, Humanistica lovaniensia, 39 (1990), 246-305. The subject of the earlier of 
these two articles, Claude Mignault, who taught at Paris in the 1570s, is put in parallel with the English 
Ramist, Gabriel Harvey (15 50-1631), in A. Grafton and L. Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities 
(London, 1986). Harvey was an English Freigius. Generally speaking, as far as grammar, dialectic, and 
thetoric were concerned, and the role assigned to commonplaces and commonplace-books, pedagogic 
programmes and textbooks produced in England in the 16th cent. replicated developments in pre- 
Reformation and Protestant Germany, with a slight delay. Erasmus, Agricola, Melanchthon, Joannes 
Caesarius (an uncontroversial Catholic with a commendably readable style, but nothing very much on 
commonplace-books), Sturm, Ramus, Talaeus, Chytraeus, and Freigius were, successively, the author- 
ities cited in all the home-grown manuals. Although the Ramist programme was heavily promoted in 
the 1570s and 1580s by writers like Gabriel Harvey and Abraham Fraunce and by William Kempe’s 
Education of Children in Learning of 1588, evidence seems to suggest that, as in Germany, Erasmus, 
Agricola, Melanchthon, and Sturm were still in current use, For details see Baldwin, William Shakspere’s 
Small Latine and Lesse Greeke; W. S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, 1956); 
L. Jardine, “The Place of Dialectic Teaching in Sixteenth-Century Cambridge’, Studies in the 
Renaissance, 21 (1974), 31-62. 

* Rabelais, Pantagruel, ch. 8; for some information about the influence and activity of German 
humanists in Paris in the 1530s, see K. Meerhoff, ‘Logic and Eloquence: A Ramusian Revolution?’, 
Argumentation, 5 (1991), 357-74. 
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One of the most luminous trails was from Paris to Bordeaux, whither, at 
intervals between 1533 and 1539, the municipal authorities enticed some 
of the most ‘doctes’ of the Paris ‘precepteurs’ to staff the Collége de 
Guyenne in that city and ensure a humanist programme run on the most 
up-to-date lines.# We can be fairly certain that that included common- 
place-books, although evidence for the actual curriculum at Guyenne dates 
from 1583 and is not specific on this point. However, one of the recruits, 
Petrus Lagnerius, was before long to publish a volume of extracts from 
Cicero arranged under commonplace-heads, of which the intent, if not the 
rather loose organization, would have been entirely agreeable to Freigius.48 
They are offered to the teachers of law at Toulouse, where Lagnerius was 
then employed, as a resource for adding copia to their dry legal style, but it 
is to the meaning of his excerpted sententiae that he wishes to draw atten- 
tion, to their substance, rather than to the diction and phraseology which 
had been the preoccupation of most enthusiasts for Cicero. The greatest 
profit to be had from reading is not how to speak well, but how to live 
well.(204)*? The Collège de Guyenne’s most famous pupil, Michel de 
Montaigne, who was there from 1539 to 1546, would later endorse this 
sentiment, as he would endorse by his own practice in his Essais the com- 
monplace-book formula for writing, recommended by Lagnerius as a way 
of ensuring that substantial matter underlay the copious stream of empty 
words too often produced by a surfeit of Ciceronian phrase-collecting. 

Lagnerius distributes sententiae from Cicero under heads which start con- 
ventionally enough with God and nature, and then proceed from the 
proposition that all things seek their own good, to man’s love of himself 
and his children, children’s respect for parents, man’s natural desire to learn, 
praise of good letters and various exhortations thereunto, wisdom, stupid- 
ity, prudence, philosophy, eloquence, military arts . . . The list works 
within the same parameters as other lists we have seen drawn up for the 
commonplaces of moral philosophy and ‘things which are of particular 
note in human affairs’, but it is relatively uncoordinated, only very freely 
reproducing the antithetical patterns of rhetorical commonplaces, 


#7 For a brief, but informative description of this episode and the people involved, together with a 
summary of Elie Vinet’s syllabus of 1583, see I. D. McFarlane, Buchanan (London, 1981), 79-90. 

48 Marci Tullii Ciceronis sententiae illustriores. Apophthegmata item, et Parabolae sive Similia: aliquot 
praeterea eiusdem piae sententiae (Paris, 1546); preface dated from Toulouse, 1541. ; 

* This is in direct opposition to a French contemporary, Jacobus Lodovicus Strebaeus, an enthusi- 
ast for pure Ciceronian style, who deplored the collection of sententiae quotations for variation practice 
(he cites the Elegantiolae of Datus), because this method of imitation does not train the ear to perceive 
and reproduce the rhythms and word order of Cicero’s own prose; see his De electione et oratoria colloca- 
tione verborum libri duo (Paris, 1538). France at this time was the crossroads of different currents of imi- 
tation theory. Strebaeus himself wrote in elegant, harmonious periods of utter vapidity, a Ciceronian 
style which would go out of fashion with the generation of Montaigne, reared on pithy excerpts suit- 


able for commonplace-books. 
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subscribing hardly at all to any systematic schema derived from the acade- 
mic disciplines, and not explicitly programmed to strict dialectical devel- 
opment. Lagnerius intends his collected quotations to be transferred to the 
writer's own composition as stars to highlight and illuminate it.(205) The 
spirit behind the enterprise is the spirit of Erasmus, the spirit of copia rerum 
ac verborum and collected exempla, and the Erasmian connection is clearly 
signalled by the fact that Lagnerius appends to his headed sententiae three 
even more motley selections from Cicero without headings: a group of 
apophthegmata, a group of ‘parabolae aliquot, vel similia’ (both of which 
recall Erasmus’s own collections of apophthegmata and similitudes taken 
mainly from Plutarch), and a small assembly of ‘piae sententiae’. 

The Ciceronian commonplace-book of Lagnerius was extremely suc- 
cessful, with at least five reprintings in the 1540s, and like all successful 
commonplace-books it grew with successive editions. In a series of 
enlargements over the next twenty years or so, it acquired quotations from 
a range of other poets and prose-writers, classified by Lagnerius under 
single-word headings (‘virtue’, ‘prudence’, ‘fortitude’, ‘friendship’, and so 
on); extracts from Terence and from the Apophthegmata of Erasmus; a col- 
lection of the lives and opinions of the Greek philosophers as relayed by 
Cicero; and excerpts from Demosthenes, translated into Latin and arranged 
under heads. Meanwhile, its international reputation was growing. 
Editions of Lagnerius’s augmented commonplace-book in its final state are 
attested at Lyons in the late 1550s, at Antwerp in 1564, and at least three 
times at Cologne between 1567 and 1573. The earliest version possibly 
appeared at Venice in 1548, and the most complete version, with the 
extracts from Demosthenes, was certainly tidied up and re-edited there in 
1565. In Protestant Germany, Lagnerius’s Sententiae form the core of a 
slightly different compilation which was marketed there from 1 567 
onwards. The most complete version was printed in London by Thomas 
Marsh in 1580, and then in 1584 by Vautrollier, a one-time agent of the 
Antwerp printer, Plantin, and holder of a patent to print school texts, 
which he used to publish editions and manuals originating from either side 
of Europe’s confessional divide. There were subsequent re-editions in 
England in 1614, 1619, and 1648, and probably far more than that, as it is 
recommended on frequent occasions by John Brinsley (1585-1665) in his 
Ludus literarius (London, 1612, reprinted 1627): 


This booke I doe acount ofall other to bee the principall; the Latine of Tully being 
the purest and best, by the generall applause of all the Learned: and because that 
booke is a most pleasant posie, composed of all the sweete smelling flowers, picked 
of purpose out of all his workes; that one booke, together with the bookes which 
the children have or doe learne, shall also helpe to furnish them with some sen- 
tences, contayning some of the choysest matter and wordes, belonging to all morall 
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matters whatsoever; whether to understand, write, or speake thereof; that they 
shall bee able to goe forward with much ease and delight.5° 


The doctrinal neutrality of the Lagnerius compilation gave it an English 
passport, and its passage was doubtless assisted at first by the commercial 
interest of a continental publishing-house investing in the English market. 
Of all types of school textbook, it was the anonymously, or almost anony- 
mously, edited collection of excerpts, which, with the occasional adjust- 
ment to the headings, most easily crossed the confessional boundaries 
ostentatiously flagged up by the rhetorical and dialectical manuals, with 
their identified authors and often tendentious examples. In the last half of 
the sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth century, printed 
commonplace-books circulating with relative freedom, together with edi- 
tions of the school authors provided only with impartially erudite notes or 
marginal markers of passages to excerpt, may have been as important a fac- 
tor as any in ensuring that the educated élite of Western Europe continued 
to speak the same language, literally, culturally, and morally. 

Meanwhile, the frequency with which Lagnerius was reprinted in the 
1540s and 1550s at Paris and at Lyons presupposes a thriving home market 
of bulk purchasers, which could only be schools. Bordeaux was not the 
only city to recruit schoolmasters from Paris. Many a qualified scholar of 
lesser attainments found employment at this period in the public schools 
founded or refounded by municipal authorities up and down the country 
which were provident and affluent enough to have their young lay citizens 
educated according to the ‘style of Paris’. By this was meant the standard 
of articulate, cultured, and humanistic Latinity by now expected from 
graduates of the Paris colleges, and the sort of well-planned efficiency 
Sturm had transported thence to Strasburg.*! 

Some provincial religious authorities with ambitions to improve the 
education of clergy and people in their dioceses also recognized the value 
of employing teachers trained at Paris. Between 1543 and 1546 Guillaume 


5° John Brinsley, Ludus literarius: or, the Grammar Schoole (London, 1612; facsimile repr., Menston, 
1968), 153; in the next paragraph Brinsley makes it clear that he is referring to the Lagnerius compila- 
tion by quoting its first ‘chapter’, as he calls the commonplace-head (or caput). 1 am endebted to T. W. 
Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, i, 699-703, for part of this very inadequate 
account of the printing history of Lagnerius. The subject needs further study. The Protestant German 
printing tradition of Lagnerius, not mentioned by Baldwin, seems to have been inaugurated by the emi- 
nent humanist, Georgius Fabricius (whom we shall meet later as an interested party in commonplace- 
books). It supplements the earliest version of Lagnerius’s Sententiae with the accounts of the Greek 
philosophers included in the mainstream compilation (they were in fact reproduced from the Placita 
philosophorum of Desiderius Jacotius, originally published in Paris in 15 54), and with a collection of def- 
initions of a large number of proper nouns (the list begins “Abalienatio’, ‘Absolutio’, ‘Abusio n 
extracted from the works of Cicero by the French writer, Hubertus Sussannaeus, in his Dictionarium 
Ciceronianum of 1536. È A 

51 For the French municipal schools of this period, see G. Huppert, Public Schools in Renaissance 
France (Urbana, Ill., and Chicago, 1984). 
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Du Prat, Bishop of Clermont, went so far as to plan a college in Paris for 
the specific purpose of supplying educated clergy to his own region. 
Included in his projected organization, which apparently had close analo- 
gies with Sturm’s, was a precise reference to the advice of Erasmus, 
Agricola, and Melanchthon on the keeping of commonplace-books.5? Du 
Prat communicated his plans to a Jesuit theologian he met at Trent in 1546. 
The Jesuit sent them to Ignatius Loyola in Rome. We have no record of 
Loyola’s response to Du Prat’s enthusiasm for the commonplace-schemes 
so well known in the North, and can only speculate as to whether his ideas 
on scholastic programmes in general were influenced by Du Prat and what 
Du Prat had in common with Sturm. What we do know is that Du Prat 
was persuaded by his conversations at Trent to ask the Jesuits to take over 
the organization of his college, which, in the teeth of violent opposition 
from the University of Paris, was eventually established as the College de 
Clermont. 

From 1528 to 1535, Loyola himself had been a student at Paris in that 
heyday of humanist ideas and ferment of educational reform, first attend- 
ing the Collège de Montaigu and then transferring to Sainte-Barbe (where 
the Bordeaux authorities had head-hunted with conspicuous success). He, 
too, was convinced of the superiority of ‘the style of Paris’, and it was the 
‘style of Paris’, with his blessing, that was transported to the far south of 
Europe to be imprinted on the first Jesuit college, established in 1548 at 
Messina, under the supervision, among others, of graduates of the 
University of Paris committed to the humanist programme of studies.5? An 
immediate problem was the supply of textbooks and manuals, a problem 
magnified as Jesuit schools began to proliferate in Italy and the Iberian 
peninsular after the founding of the Roman College in 1551, and then 
spread northwards to spearhead the Catholic counter-offensive to the 
Reformation. The earliest teachers at Messina sent back to Paris for editions 
of the authors, and freely used Erasmus, especially De copia and De con- 
scribendis epistolis. The graduates of ‘the style of Paris’ kept their loyalty to 
the books which had formed them, and that seems to have included even 
Melanchthon’s grammar textbook and the more contracted versions of his 
dialectic and rhetoric (provided his name was deleted on the title-page). 
Loyola himself, his own Paris training now adapted to a greater glory than 


5 See F. de Dainville, L'Education des jésuites (XWIe-XVIIIe siècles), edited by M.-M. Compère 
(Paris, 1978), 150-2, and his reference. 

°° For the organization and curriculum of the college at Messina, see Codina Mir, Aux sources de la 
pédagogie des Jésuites. On Jesuit schools in general the documentation is vast, though much of it exces- 
sively partisan. Among the more impressive and most recent studies, see F. de Dainville, La Naisssance 
de l’humanisme modeme (Paris, 1940) and L’Education des jésuites; A. Scaglione, The Liberal Arts and the 
Jesuit College System (Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 1986); for the history of the various drafts and revi- 
sions of the Ratio studiorum before its finalization in 1599, see A. P. Farrell, The Jesuit Code of Liberal 
Education: Development and Scope of the ‘Ratio studiorum’ (Milwaukee, 1938). 
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loyalty to the letter of the humanist curriculum, disapproved of this liberal 
attitude, as did the Index of 1559, which proscribed all books by heretics, 
and that included Erasmus (and Melanchthon a fortiori). Replacements of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy were urgently needed (and it is interesting that, 
except for the occasional use of Lorenzo Valla, the Jesuits do not seem to 
have found much to suit them from among the products of fifteenth- and 
early sixteenth-century Italian humanists). A first attempt at substitution 
was made by the French Jesuit, Andreas Frusius (died 1556), one of the 
founding fathers at Messina, whose versified De utraque copia verborum et 
rerum praecepta, written at Loyola” instigation, was published at Rome in 
1556 and then repeatedly at Jesuit centres in northern Europe. It was 
indeed in the North, in dangerous proximity to the rival humanist schools 
of Lutheran Germany, that alternative textbooks were most essential. 

One of the most interesting writers to provide such alternatives was 
Simon Verepaeus (Simon Verreept, 1522-98), a Catholic compatriot of 
Erasmus who ensured the survival of his ideas on written composition, if 
not his name, in the northern Catholic schools. Verepaeus, not himself a 
Jesuit, was sympathetic to their programme, but he was also a teacher thor- 
oughly wedded to the pedagogic methods already current in the Low 
Countries, and convinced of the utility of commonplace-books. His 
Institutionum scholasticarum libri tres (Antwerp, 1573) incorporated (and 
advertised) the Jesuit curriculum, which he had culled from the unpub- 
lished prospectuses of nine colleges.(206)°* His sequence of classes (five 
from basics to proficiency in Latin grammar, syntax, and prosody, one for 
more advanced prose and poetry, the last for precepts and practice of 
rhetoric in its fullest forms) are roughly comparable to the Jesuits’ division 
of their colleges into classes for Grammar, Humanity, and Rhetoric. It is in 
the fourth of his Grammar classes, when the pupils are reasonably adept at 
grammar and syntax and are beginning to write connected prose in the 
form of letters, that Verepaeus proposes that they should be required to 
obtain three books of empty sheets of paper (Institutiones, 113-14). One is 
to be for noting down the matter of all epistles dealt with in the year. The 
second, to be called ‘Commonplaces of Diction or Phrases’ (‘Loci com- 
munes Sermonis seu Phraseon’), is to be a phrase-book, composed of 
extracts taken from passages read in class. The third, larger than the other 
two, is to be headed ‘Commonplaces of Things or Ideas’ (“Loci communes 
Rerum seu Sententiarum’). This last is to be held ready for more use in the 
next class, when Verepaeus will recommend that it be arranged in the man- 
ner suggested by Erasmus in the second book of De copia, that is to say, in 
the passage we have seen excerpted in the manuals De ratione studit: 


54 For Verepaeus, see M. A. M. Nauwelaerts, ‘La Correspondance de Simon Verepaeus 
(1522-1598)’, Humanistica lovaniensia, 23 (1974), 271-340. 
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And, in short, it is highly desirable that wise, clever, and witty sayings in any lan- 
guage whatsoever should be entered under these heads.(207) 


The language (apart from the hint about vernaculars) is reminiscent of 
Erasmus, but Erasmus did not envisage three books. This trio of books for 
class subject-matter, for model phrases, and for commonplaces in the strict 
sense smacks more of Sturm and the Lutheran method. Be that as it may, 
the pupils at Verepaeus’s school implemented commonplace-book analysis 
of their authors at every stage of their progress, marking stylish phrases in 
their texts with an asterisk or jotting them down in order to transfer them 
neatly into their phrase-books on Saturdays, and similarly with material 
destined for the ‘commonplace-book of things’: ‘proverbs, fables, anec- 
dotes, similitudes, sententiae, which have any bearing on virtue, piety, 
ethics, and good morals are to be assigned to their appropriate places on 
Saturdays.’(208) Nor did Verepaeus stop at private commonplace-books in 
manuscript. Boys in the highest Grammar class were also to peruse printed 
compendia and doubtless copy out phrases and synonyms, notably from the 
Adagia of Erasmus and from Ravisius Textor’s repertory of epithets taken 
from ancient and modern Latin authors. In the next class up, when the 
boys were attending most assiduously to their commonplace-books of 
things, they were also devoting part of their private study time to ‘Flores et 
Sententiae veterum Poetarum’, in all likelihood either or both of the two 
most frequently reprinted commonplace-books of the sixteenth century, 
the Illustrium poetarum flores of Octavianus Mirandula, which we have 
already met in a primitive version, and the Sententiae veterum poetarum of the 
Lutheran Georgius Maior, which we shall meet in our next chapter. In the 
top class, in which the precepts of rhetoric were analysed, exemplified, and 
exercised, private reading was directed towards the Adagia of Erasmus 
‘already expurgated and amplified’ (this probably now means a version of 
the commentary Erasmus had appended to his adages, whereas the 
Grammar class would be looking at the locutions only); the Officina of 
Ravisius Textor; and the De inventione dialectica of Rudolphus Agricola. 

In complete conformity with all other humanist programmes, the read- 
ing, analysis, and excerpting stipulated by Verepaeus served a purpose, and 
that purpose was the production of formal discourse, written and oral. His 
elementary pupils began by composing variations on short Latin sentences 
(in particular, the distichs of ‘Cato’); proceeded to the writing of letters 
(carefully modelled on Cicero’s); increased their range of intellectual 
experience and their expressive potential by studying Latin poets and other 

°° Textor’s Epitheta, first published in 1518 and reprinted numerous times in expanded and abridged 
forms, was one of the most universally scoured linguistic resources of the 16th cent.; see I. D. 


McFarlane, ‘Reflections on Ravisius Textor’s Specimen epithetorum’, in R. R. Bolgar (ed.), Classical 
Influences on European Culture A.D. 1500-1700 (Cambridge, 1976), 81-90. 
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prose-writers (paying special attention to their use of rhetorical figures, 
schemes, and tropes, and to every device for increasing ‘both kinds of 
abundance, that of words and that of things’); until, in the top two classes, 
they graduated to analysis of the rhetorical and dialectical places from 
which discourse is generated and to exercises in deploying them. At the 
most advanced level, these were to include declamations involving the tra- 
ditional themes of demonstrative and deliberative rhetoric, and dialectical 
disputations requiring argumentation for and against a given proposition. 
In his approach to all these questions, and in the very language he uses, 
Verepaeus unambiguously recalls Erasmus, but an Erasmus shorn of his 
exuberance, and a copia disciplined by the injection of doses of dialectic 
prescribed from Agricola and, almost certainly, though the brand name is 
not mentioned, from Melanchthon: 


What is abundance of things (copia rerum)? Abundance of things is the ability, 
taught by the rules of the art, to expand on any brief proposition or on any sub- 
ject, so that it is developed more fully and more copiously . . . And where can 
one find methods of expanding on propositions? Above all, in the places of dialec- 
tic, without knowledge of which one is most unlikely to achieve success in enrich- 
ing discourse according to the formulae which follow.(209) 


This exchange between master and pupil is taken from Verepaeus’s 
Praeceptiones de verborum et rerum copia of 1582. The layout of the work is cat- 
echetical, a form characteristic of contemporary Lutheran manuals on 
rhetoric (Georgius Maior had distilled Cicero, Quintilian, and Melanch- 
thon into Quaestiones rhetoricae as early as 1535). The ‘formulae which fol- 
low’ are quite simply those of Erasmus, the ‘locupletandi rationes’ of the 
second book of his De copia, abbreviated and simplified for the benefit of 
schoolchildren, but with dialectical terminology more firmly stressed and 
with Christian extensions into pulpit rhetoric and saintly exempla (mainly 
the biblical figures described in works by the humanist, Joachim Périon, in 
the 1550s). In the earlier part of his book, devoted to ‘abundance of words’, 
Verepaeus plagiarizes Erasmus in a similar fashion and just as obviously. 
Erasmus is being rewritten, or, rather, converted into a textbook suitable 
for post-Tridentine Catholic schools in such a way as to signal that all the 
best in Erasmus has been preserved, indeed, has even been made pedagog- 
ically more efficient. 

Verepaeus was responding to the northern Catholics need for textbooks 
to match those oftheir Protestant competitors in areas where the Lutherans 
and their allies of dubious orthodoxy had set the standards and made all the 
running. His Praeceptiones de copia, together with the accompanying 
Praeceptiones de figuris sive de tropis et schematibus, were in fact a response to a 
request for just such manuals from a teacher in Catholic Cologne who had 
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read Verepaeus’s plan for the organization of a school, the Institutiones, with 
great approval. The Praeceptiones were offered on publication to schools in 
Liege, and, in particular, to the new school which was in the process of 
being established there that very year ‘by the venerable and learned teach- 
ers of the Society of Jesus, to the great joy and anticipation of many’.’® 
Verepaeus provided the new foundation not only with an Erasmian De 
copia reinforced with a dialectical substructure, but also with an Erasmian 
manual on exercises in letter-writing, De epistolis latine conscribendis libri V.57 
And in the manual on figures published with the Praeceptiones de copia, he 
provided it with a substitute for ‘any number of little books on tropes and 
schemes, in which illustrative examples are frequently taken from the per- 
verted dogmas of our enemies, with the result that young people all 
unawares imbibe the dogmas of heresies and forbidden sects along with 
their school-lessons, before they even know what heresy is’.(210)°® In 
reply, Verepaeus fights the Protestants on their own ground, compiling his 
own selection of the definitions and quotations he found in their ‘little 
books’, including quotations from the Latin Bible. This was an offensive 
strategy perhaps more permissible at the frontier than in the main theatre 
of action in the Catholic South, but it was one which would ensure that 
Catholics in the Low Countries had the same frame of cultural reference as 
their Protestant neighbours.°? 

Turning from Verepaeus to the mainstream Jesuit publications on school 
curricula switches us into another channel by which the humanist pro- 
gramme was disseminated. In the definitive Ratio studiorum of 1599 (the 
blueprint for all Jesuit schools), and in the various draft versions of it pub- 
lished in previous years, one crucial feature marks a rupture with mental 
habits engrained in the North. Colleges offering pre-university instruction, 
that is to say, the schools in which the majority of pupils completed their 
education, the equivalent of German gymnasia and English grammar 
schools, consisted normally of three classes in Grammar, one in Humanity 
(usually a two-year course), and one in Rhetoric. But at no point was there 
any direct instruction in dialectic. Dialectic was explicitly deferred to the 
Philosophy classes of institutes of higher education, and there it was taught 


56 The Jesuit school replaced the school of the Brethren of the Common Life where Sturm had 
learnt his first lessons. 

57 Published at London in 1592; the preface is dated 1586. 

*S Verepaeus does not exaggerate. The authorities in Catholic Bavaria were particularly concerned 
to remove from their schools textbooks ‘in which we have found heretical examples freely mixed with 
rules and paradigms’ (quoted from Strauss, Luther’s House of Leaming, p. 192). 

°° For a comparable Protestant compilation, catechetical and illustrated by quotations from the Bible 
and from ancient authors, see Jeremias Homberg, Succinctae de tropis et schematibus tam in scriptura sacra 
quam in aliis autoribus usitatis, praeceptiones ex Ioannis Susenbroti, Petri Mosellani, Thomas Linacri, Erasmi 
Roterodami, Ciceronis, Quintiliani aliorumque traditionibus collectae et quaestionibus comprehensae (Frankfurt, 
1564). 
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as a rather subsidiary part of the course on Aristotle, which covered all his 
texts on logic. 

This is quite different from the situation in the northern schools, where 
rhetorical analysis and dialectical analysis of texts ran in parallel, and where, 
in the case of commonplace-books, Agricola, Sturm, Willichius, and so on 
had insisted that their students should know how to manipulate dialectical 
operators as part of the mechanism for composing out of places. Ramus and 
his followers had drawn rigid lines of demarcation between dialectic and 
rhetoric, but their students were still taught to apply them concurrently to 
analysis of their authors, as is reflected in the annotations to editions of 
school texts printed in northern Europe in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Even among the Jesuits themselves and their supporters there were 
those who clearly would have preferred to keep together the two artes 
sermocinales, not only Verepaeus, conditioned as he was in his northern 
location by the influence of Melanchthon’s teaching rhetoric, but also, for 
example, the Spanish Jesuit, Petrus Perpinianus (1530-66), a teacher at the 
Roman College and in Lyons, who wrote in 1561 to the effect that instruc- 
tion in dialectic should precede exercises in rhetorical composition, 
because rhetorical argument was largely based on the ratiocinative proce- 
dures of dialectic.(211) When asked to comment on the 1586 draft of the 
Ratio, the Jesuits of the Province of Upper Germany submitted a scheme 
for the praelectio of orations which gave equal attention to rhetorical and 
dialectical places of argument. Nevertheless, the compilers of the 1591 draft 
of the Ratio studiorum moved in the opposite direction when they ruled that 
the Rhetoric class should replace the Topica of Cicero by the seventh book 
of Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria (concerned with status theory, or grounds 
of argument very much contextualized in the procedure of the lawcourt, 
but very relevant to the quaestio of religious disputation), and concluded 
peremptorily: ‘ex Rudolpho autem Agricola nihil.’ 

Behind the Jesuits’ exclusion of the dialectic of places lay the whole tra- 
dition of Italian humanism, from the schools of Guarino and Vittorino da 
Feltre to the erudite commentators of the later fifteenth century and the 
Ciceronians of the early sixteenth.f! To a large degree this tradition was 
compatible with the broadly based and loosely organized commentary on 


60 The rules for teachers of philosophy in the 1591 Ratio are particularly fierce on this point, obvi- 
ously to counter the opposite tendency: ‘neque enim ferendum, ut ad finem aestatis in classe Rhetoricae 
compendium Logicae exponatur audituris anno sequenti Dialecticam’. The separation of dialectic from 
rhetoric was built into the Jesuit system from the beginning in Messina, see Scaglione, The Liberal Ans 
and the Jesuit College System, 77. The standard 16th-cent. Jesuit textbook on dialectic, Petrus Fonseca’s 
Institutionum dialecticarum libri octo (1st edn., Lisbon, 1564), was a full-scale Logic, in which loci communes, 
defined as ‘differentiae maximarum’ or as ‘maximae’ themselves, occupy half of Book VII; all the way 
through the work quotations are used only sparingly to illustrate logical operations, and such quota- 
tions as there are come mainly from Aristotle, the Bible, the Fathers, or the great medieval theologians. 

51 For Jesuit schools in their Italian context, see Grendler, Schooling in Renaissance Italy. 
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Latin texts which Erasmus had recommended and demonstrated in his De 
ratione studii. The suggestions which Erasmus makes in that work for prae- 
lectiones authorum correspond remarkably closely to requirements set down 
in the Ratio studiorum for a praelectio, or the expository lesson teachers gave 
as a preliminary to detailed work on texts set for study. It must cover strat- 
agems which the author employs to persuade the reader intellectually and 
move him emotionally; figures of thought and figures of diction; passages 
from other authors which provide parallels to the ways words are used or 
rhetorical manœuvres are executed; quotations from other authors to sub- 
stantiate facts and opinions or provide additional information; evaluation of 
words and their function in the present context. In this instance the 
Jesuits were happy to overlap with Erasmus, whose pedagogic texts they 
had assimilated from the start of their enterprise. They also used the same 
pattern-book of gradated exercises in composition as their northern rivals: 
the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius. 

Nevertheless, the Jesuits’ lessons in writing Latin were essentially lessons 
in Ciceronian imitation. The basis of their training in composition was the 
sophisticated and sensitive pastiche of the Italian humanists, not the 
northeners’ methodical dismemberment of chosen passages into excerpts 
catalogued under diverse heads, to be reassembled as composite and inde- 
pendent creations. After five or six years’ practice in varying short phrases 
culled from Cicero, putting together letters modelled on Ciceronian pro- 
totypes, and following the twists and turns of Cicero’s rhetoric through 
extended passages, the students in the final class of the Jesuit school will 
have acquired ‘an instinctive knack of imitating Cicero’.®? The paper note- 
books they were all required to keep from the lowest Grammar class up will 
have played a role in this. There they will have collected examples of 
vocabulary and phraseology ready to be produced and reproduced. In the 
higher classes a small part of every day, particularly while the master was 
busy marking exercises, was likely to have been spent excerpting ‘the more 
elegant phrases’ from orators and poets.6* Nothing is said about the way 
these notebooks were to be ordered, but it is clear that they were primar- 
ily a linguistic and stylistic resource, like the phrase-books of Barzizza. The 
student would mine his notebook for ready-made expressions or for mater- 
ial on which to practise a whole range of variations and permutations. He 


62 Ratio studiorum (Rome, 1606; text as in the definitive, 1599 Ratio), 116-17. I summarize the points 
to be made in an explicatio or praelectio of a speech or poem studied in the Rhetoric class. Similar expos- 
itions for the lower classes were strictly tailored to the requirements of the syllabus in those classes. No 
such sense of organized gradation checks the abundant flood of ideas for commentary in Erasmus’s De 
ratione studii (pp. 136-46). The common source is Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 1. v. 4-9. 

63 *, . . occultam Ciceronis imitandi facultatem et consuetudinem nancisc[entur]’ (from the regu- 
lations for teachers of Rhetoric in the 1591 Ratio). 

64 Ratio studiorum (Rome, 1606), 115, 125, 131, 166. 
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did not have the necessary dialectical training nor did his notebook have 
the arrangement of systematically ordered heads which would enable him 
to use it as a means of generating rationally co-ordinated discourse as his 
northern contemporaries could use their commonplace-books. Neverthe- 
less, the Jesuits promoted a stylistic versatility which meant that their stu- 
dents were adept at much more than Ciceronian prose. Their characteristic 
skills were in short, epigrammatic pieces, versified inscriptions, brief 
descriptions, emblems and enigmas usually associated with some real or 
imaginary picture, hieroglyph, or ‘Pythagorean symbol’. These were the 
sort of written exercises pupils were given in spare moments during the 
school day. They exercised their linguistic dexterity, but, as far as concep- 
tual content was concerned, they mostly turned on the ability to make con- 
nections between disparate objects. The key to such conjunctions was the 
characteristic language of rhetorical elocutio: metaphor, allegory, irony, and 
every type of trope and figure derived from similitude and antithesis. The 
set of mental tools here being sharpened to apprehend the world and for- 
mulate connections in it is rather different from those required to build up 
discourse from the resources of place and commonplace. This is the slick 
ingenuity of wit rather than the prudent motion of argumentation, though 
they are not mutually exclusive and may be equally serious. Moreover, the 
one needs servicing as much as the other, as was apparent to compilers and 
publishers of collections of similitudes and related material, as often as not 
indexed as commonplaces to maximize their market. The clear lines of 
thinking in the Ratio tend to tangle in the schoolroom.85 


65 In fact the Jesuits’ insistence on rhetoric without dialectic was not quite what it appears in the 
brief prescriptions of the Ratio. For a hundred years and more after its first edition in 1562, the standard 
Jesuit textbook on rhetoric was the admirably clear and user-friendly De arte rhetorica libri tres of 
Cyprianus Soarius (Cipriano Soärez, 1524-93), based on Cicero and Quintilian and, to a lesser extent, 
on Aristotle’s Rhetoric. The first book defines sixteen loc or ‘sedes argumentorum’, which include the 
abstract, dialectical places of definition, genus, species, and so on, as well as the rhetorical places appro- 
priate to the different types of oratory. The second book deals with the application of these places in 
argumentation, introducing the student to various rhetorico-dialectical procedures of proof, such as 
enthymeme, induction, epicheireme, and sorites, whilst studiously avoiding the rigours of strict logic. 
But he is advised to seek rhetorical diversity, rather than argumentative proficiency: ‘adhibeatur in 
argumentando varietas, et iucunda quaedam distinctio: figuris verborum, et ornamentis sententiarum 
argumentatio expoliatur. Quo fuerit enim uberior, ac suavior, eo etiam erit credibilior’ (De arte rhetor- 
ica libri tres (Seville, 1569), fo. 37°). For a partial description of this influential manual, see B. Crampé, 
“De Arte Rhetorica: The Gestation of French Classicism in Renaissance Rhetoric’, in P. Desan (ed.), 
Humanism in Crisis: The Dedine of the French Renaissance (Ann Arbor, 1991), 259-77. Also, the absence 
of fully developed commonplace-books from the Ratio does not mean that they were not used in Jesuit 
schools. The fact that the Lagnerius collection of headed quotations from Cicero was published in its 
amplified version at Venice in 1565, in an edition which did not refer on its title-page to the extracts 
it included from Terence and did not acknowledge that Erasmus was the source of its selection of 
apophthegmata, probably means that the publishers were looking for a market in Jesuit schools, from 
which Terence had been banned for indecency and Erasmus for heresy. In addition, the 1591 Ratio does 
also make specific reference to collections of adages and apophthegmata as repertories of ‘elegance and 
erudition’ suitable for the Humanity class, and this would provide a way into the Jesuit school market 
for printed commonplace-books (cf. the revision of Erasmus’s Adagia made by Paulus Manutius at the 
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The Italian background to the Jesuits’ Ratio shows in the way boys learnt 
about ‘things’, as well as words. From the Humanity class onwards they 
were educated in the background to their authors by being fed erudite 
information to explain references in their texts. The manner in which this 
was done, by means of succinct accounts of fables, historical events, geo- 
graphical facts, philosophical theories, and so on, together with citations 
from authoritative authors, is highly reminiscent of the scholarship of late 
fifteenth-century Italian commentaries on classical works, on which the 
early humanism of northern Europe was reared, but which continued to be 
the manner of Italian editions long after the North had adopted a more ana- 
lytical approach. The students were certainly required to write down this 
information, but, it would appear, in the more or less haphazard manner of 
the tradition inherited from Guarino. At any rate, the Ratio makes no men- 
tion of any system akin to the careful disciplinary divisions into which a 
pupil of Melanchthon or Chytraeus would have distributed information 
and quotations collected in his commonplace-book, much less does it 
envisage the ambitious scheme of Sturm. The Jesuit student was not 
encouraged to make his own world ofknowledge. On the other hand, per- 
haps with a more sagacious eye to modern developments in the sphere of 
printed books, the compilers of the Ratio were keen to direct young 
researchers to publicly available (and well-vetted) works of reference in the 
relevant spheres.°5 

For a directory of works of reference and indeed of all the literature on 
any subject, provided it was of unimpeachable orthodoxy, the Catholic stu- 
dent could turn after 1593 to the Bibliotheca selecta, qua agitur de ratione stu- 
diorum in historia, in disciplinis, in salute omnium procuranda of the Jesuit, 
Antonius Possevinus (1534-1612). The coverage of this enormous reper- 
tory of the sources of knowledge is extensive, but it is not a neutral work 
of scholarship, any more than the Jesuit schools were neutral about authors 
to be placed on the curriculum. Beginning with Loyola himself, the Jesuit 
authorities had insisted on testing the morality of pagan classical authors as 
stringently as they tested the orthodoxy of modern textbook writers. Some 
were to be used selectively or in expurgated editions, others banished alto- 
gether. Erasmus in the De ratione studii may have provided a model for the 
Jesuits own praelectio, but neither he nor the texts he used as his chief 


instigation of the Pope and of the Council of Trent (Venice, 1575), with its ‘index proverbiorum iuxta 
locos’). Lagnerius is listed among modern works on rhetoric in the Bibliotheca selecta of the Jesuit, 
Possevinus, which we shall be looking at shortly, in a catalogue of rather disparate names which include 
‘Hieremias Paduanus’ (Hieremias de Montagnone). 


°° Commentaries to editions of Latin texts published for use in Jesuit schools reflect and reinforce 
all the facets of the Jesuit programme which we have emphasized here. This is particularly true of the 
expurgated edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses published at Antwerp in 1618 by the Jesuit Jacobus 
Pontanus (Jakob Spanmiiller, 1542-1626). 
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examples of how a Christian boy might be taught the classics (the plays of 
Terence and Virgil’s second eclogue) would be found on their school 
premises. Erasmus had used the commonplace-book as a way of insinuat- 
ing a morally acceptable reading of Virgil’ second eclogue. For Possevinus, 
Latin and Greek poetry is not primarily literature to be read, but a quarry 
for apprentices learning to write the ‘poetic style’. It will suffice, therefore, 
to extract from all good poets respectable passages which will provide a 
range of examples, model descriptions of things, places, persons, and sea- 
sons, comparable passages, parallels, and rhetorical figures, and to ‘collect 
them under four commonplaces, as it were, and subheads’.6” The com- 
monplaces are: descriptions (of battles, spring, the day, times, Envy, rivers, 
animals, and suchlike topics); comparable passages (to be arranged in the 
order adopted by Julius Caesar Scaliger in the fifth book of his Poetices libri 
septem); worthy and weighty sententiae, (to be arranged according to ‘the 
order of the virtues and vices’); fictions which purvey profound and edify- 
ing truths and demonstrate that fictive writing can do better than tell 
obscene stories (for example, the fictions of the golden chain of being and 
of the serpent Time which bites its tail). 

Possevinus would like to see such a commonplace-book in print. There 
is no suggestion that students should compile one for themselves. It belongs 
to the same category as the Jesuits’ expurgated editions for schools, to be 
used as a substitute for the original texts. For the first time in our history 
the commonplace-book functions primarily and explicitly as an organ of 
censorship, though it has often played that role secondarily and more or less 
discreetly. And yet, Possevinus is not out of step with the evolution of the 
commonplace-book in northern Europe. He states that attempts have 
already been made by Protestants to produce an ‘apparatus poeticus’ of the 
kind he proposes (an example would be the De re poetica of Georgius 
Fabricius, which had had its first edition in 1565, but it is also true that 
‘poetry’ at the school at Strasburg consisted almost exclusively of Sturm's 
volumes of selections). In this matter, he recognizes less of a distance 
between himself and his Protestant contemporaries than between what he 
requires of a commonplace-book and the “flowers, or rather, thorns’ col- 
lected ‘without any sorting of the precious from the base’ by Ravisius 
Textor in the age of Erasmus. 

Prose style is the subject of the last book of the Bibliotheca, called Cicero, 
named in honour of Cicero the letter-writer and philosopher as much, if 


67 * |. ut ad quattuor tamquam locos communes, et capita redacta essent’ (Bibliotheca selecta 
(Venice, 1603), 477; Ist edn., Rome, 1593); for a general account of the Bibliotheca selecta, see A. Biondi, 
"La Bibliotheca selecta di Antonio Possevino: un progetto di egemonia culturale’, in G. P. Brizzi (ed.), La 
‘Ratio studiorum’: modelli culturali e pratiche educative dei Gesuiti in Italia tra Cinque e Seicento (Rome, 1981), 


43-75. 
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not more, than Cicero the public orator and rhetorical theorist. The imi- 
tation of good authors is firmly established as the foundation of good style, 
and Cicero as the only model for beginners. But Possevinus is no doctri- 
naire Ciceronian: 


Once the apprentice writer has grown to adulthood in the art ofimitation, I would 
allow him free rein to roam through every kind of writer. Let him read, observe 
and gather flowers out of every field to compose the garland-crown of elo- 
quence.(212) 


Possevinus is doing some gathering of his own at this point, and in fields 
far to the north of Rome. He has gone to the pages of a compatriot of 
Erasmus and Verepaeus, to the Institutio epistolica of Justus Lipsius 
(1547-1606), latterly a friend of the Jesuits, whose treatise on letter-writing 
is a far cry from the elementary phrase-books of a Barzizza or even the 
more wide-ranging school manuals of Erasmus and Verepaeus. Lipsius 
made the style of the private letter the very mirror of the ranging intellect 
and educated sensitivity of the adult humanist pondering in private on any 
and every matter of concern to man. But for the northern Lipsius (and for 
the Italian Possevinus in his wake), the acumen and versatility of this style, 
so quick to catch the movements of the individual mind and to register 
shades of response, will be serviced by rich reserves of reading experience 
in many authors: 


But reading alone does not suffice, not even repeated reading, however well 
endowed one is with power of memory. What is needed is to excerpt and note 
down exceptional things and words for purposes of imitation. I should like these 
excerpts to be contained in memorandum-books, as in a storage-chest, from which 
these riches of language may be brought out for use at the right time. Moreover, 
there should be three separate books. . . (213)°® 


What is to be assembled in the three books are, firstly, turns of expres- 
sion for moving between different phases of a letter and for the most com- 
mon things that need to be said; secondly, ‘ornaments’, that is to say, 
similitudes, allegories, icons (‘imagines’ or brief comparisons made for vivid 
presentation, not for proof), witty or sharp sayings, and sententiae, to be col- 
lected under heads; thirdly, telling phrases and unusual vocabulary, the 
phrases to be arranged by author, and the words alphabetically. The range 
of contributing authors is wide, with an emphasis on Cicero, Pliny, histor- 
ical writers, Seneca, and Plutarch, but ‘words, in a word, are to be taken 
from every author’. Once again, as with Politian and Pico, whom 
Possevinus also quotes, the eclectic commonplace-book resources a per- 
sonal style. Possevinus, at least for the adults Lipsius very firmly has in 


8 For Lipsius and epistolary style, see M. Fumaroli, L'Age de l’éloquence: rhétorique et ‘res literaria’ de 
la Renaissance au seuil de l’époque classique (Geneva, 1980), 154-8. 
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mind, does not demur. For Lipsius, this personal style, this ‘communica- 
tion of the soul with absent friends’ will be marked by brevity and clarity, 
by the simplicity of educated conversation, and by an engaging sprightli- 
ness, energy, and animation, which he calls by the grammarians’ term, 
‘venustas’. ‘Venustas’ may be a natural quality, but it is helped by mixing in 
adages and clever adaptations of sayings and events found in ancient writ- 
ers, and quoted lines of poetry and pithy remarks.(214) It was precisely the 
language Montaigne, kindred spirit to Lipsius who so admired the Essais, 
used to write to his forever absent friend. 

In France, the Jesuits at first made rather less headway in establishing 
schools than they had in Italy or the Iberian peninsular. Apart from politi- 
cal considerations and the difficult climate of the French Wars of Religion, 
they were competing with schools supported by the municipal authorities, 
like Montaigne’s own Collège de Guyenne at Bordeaux, where the 
humanist programme in the ‘style of Paris’ could well stand comparison 
with anything the Jesuits brought in.°° Nevertheless, before their tempor- 
ary banishment from most of France after 1594, the Jesuits did found 
schools in several large towns, and they had their admirers, who com- 
mended 


l’honneste et gracieuse façon d’enseigner que pratiquent en leurs escholes ces sça- 
vans personnages de l’ordre très recommandable des jésuites, pource que je con- 
seille à tous précepteurs de la jeunesse d’en estre curieux imitateurs.”° 


Etienne Tabourot des Accords (1547-90) is bere referring specifically to 
the school the Jesuits had taken over from the secular authorities at Dijon 
in the 1580s. What he admires most is the competitive spirit the Jesuits 
engineered in their classrooms, and the public performances in which their 
pupils showed off their rhetorical prowess three or four times a year. His 
commendation of the Jesuit method comes in the chapter entitled 
‘Quelques traits utiles pour l’institution des enfans’, with which he begins 
the fourth (or second) book of his miscellany on word play and rhyme 
schemes, Les Bigarrures du Seigneur des Accords, probably first published in 
1583. Prior to that chapter, Tabourot had reviewed various ways of foster- 
ing the education of children, not specific to the Jesuits. Foremost among 
them was the commonplace-book, with heads listed alphabetically: 


En ce mesme âge encor [i.e. quand l’enfant est congru, et qu'il commence d’avoir 
jugement] on peut les accoustumer desjà de faire des collections par lieux 


69 For the history of Jesuit schools in the French context, see Huppert, Public Schools in Renaissance 
France. 

70 Les Bigarrures du Seigneur des Accords avec les apophthegmes du sieur Gaulard . . . revus sur les éditions 
originales de 1583, 1584, 1585, 1586 et 1588 (Brussels, 1866; repr. Geneva, 1969), 158 (iii. 29 of the 1866 
edn.). 
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communs de ce qu'ils liront, du commencement selon les simples morales par 
ordre d’alphabet. (p. 156/p. 23) 


Tabourot provides a specimen list of moral heads in French, thus reinforc- 
ing the prominent role he would prefer to give to the vernacular in the 
teaching of Latin. The list for the letter A runs: ‘Abstinence’, ‘Abus’, 
‘Accusation’, ‘Adultère’, ‘Acquitté’, ‘Affliction’, ‘Agriculture’, ‘Aide’, 
‘Alliance’, ‘Ambition’, ‘Ame’, ‘Amitié’, ‘Amour’, ‘Antiquité’, ‘Apparence’, 
‘Armes’, ‘Astrologie’, ‘Arts’, ‘Avarice’, ‘Audace’, ‘Aulmosne’, ‘Autorité’. 
Tabourot could have derived this list from any number of printed books 
indexed by commonplace-heads. The most frequently published alphabet- 
ically arranged commonplace-book of quotations, the Illustrium poetarum 
flores of Octavianus Mirandula, has many of the same heads. But printed 
commonplace-books are just what Tabourot wants to avoid at the outset. 
Primed at first by their teacher into selecting quotations from their texts 
and into explaining the reasons for their choice, the boys are to go on to 
use their own initiative to collect ‘sentences et histoires’ (sententiae and 
exempla) from their reading and distribute them under appropriate heads, 
‘sans s’amuser aux lieux communs qui sont colligez par d’autres et 
imprimez, car cela les rendroit paresseux et asnes en fin’ (p. 157/p. 26). 
Later, when their own collections are well under way, they will find it 
informative to compare them with printed commonplace-books, among 
which Tabourot, as is customary by this time, classes ‘tous ces livres de sen- 
tences des poëtes, de Cicéron, d’apophthegmes, d’exemples et autres’ (p. 
157/p. 27). 

The most useful lessons from printed collections of commonplaces will 
be to see where editors have put quotations and where this differs from the 
students own choice of place for the same excerpt. This chimes with 
Tabourot’s general view of the value of the exercise, which is that it trains 
the mind to operate flexibly. Cross-reference is all important, be it cross- 
reference between opposites or between related concepts within a cate- 
gory.’' Tabourot’s alphabetical commonplace-book is open, like its 
forerunners in the Middle Ages and later periods, to the infinite permuta- 
tions of cross-referral. With its potential for drawing out clusters of similars 
and opposites, it is also open, like the ordering systems of the Renaissance 
humanists, to the requirements of rhetorical argumentation. The end- 
product is copia: the facility to ‘enrichir ses discours’; a memory ‘fertile 
d’innumérables discours choisis à sa fantasie”; and the capacity to mobilize 
references and quotations to a variety of occasions. Tabourot’s notion of 


7! ‘D’avantage il s'accoustumera de faire des renvois, des opposites les uns aux autres, comme vertu, 
voy vice, jeunesse, voy vieillesse, avarice, voy libéralité, dont il s'accoustumera à enrichir ses discours. Qui 
plus est, il fera aussi renvoy des synonymes sous un seul de tous qu'il choisira à son gré, comme richesse, 
pécune, sordidité: il fera renvoy à avarice’ (p. 157/p. 27). 
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the commonplace-book corresponds closely to the guidelines of Agricola 
and Erasmus, familiar from the compilations De ratione studii in the 15308 
and 1540s, as well as to the numerous printed commonplace-books devised 
on that model in the intervening period. The moral/rhetorical purpose of 
the exercise remains the same, with the addition that Tabourot would 
extend the method beyond the initial collection of moral commonplaces 
into the specialist disciplines of higher study, a move more reminiscent of 
Melanchthon and the Lutheran pedagogues. In matters of advanced or pro- 
fessional study, collections of commonplaces can furnish the matter of 
whole books, as, indeed, by the end of the sixteenth century they did 
already do: 


Et des morales ils en viendroient aysément après aux naturelles, politiques, et telle 
science qu’ils voudroient principalement suivre pour s’y rendre sgavans; de sorte 
qu'à la fin, au lieu de simples lieux communs, ce leur seroit autant de matière pré- 
parée pour bastir des discours, voire des livres entiers, sur tous subjets qu'ils entre- 
prendroient de traiter. (p. 157/p. 28) 


Tabourot speaks as a gentleman amateur, with suggestions for consoli- 
dating and improving the education he had himself received, but without 
any radical criticism. He represents the majority of satisfied customers who 
ensured the remarkable continuity of the humanist curriculum over the 
hundred years after Erasmus. Among professional practitioners of the 
higher disciplines, some of Tabourot’s French contemporaries had their 
reservations. Guillaume Du Vair (1556-1621), musing in 1595 on the poor 
standard of public speaking in France in the arena of political debate and in 
the lawcourts, uses his criticism of the speeches of one legal orator to exem- 
plify a radical fault in the current style: 


Ces discours estoient si remplis de passages d’allegations et d’authoritez qu'à peine 
pouvoit-on bien prendre le fil de son oraison . . . D’avantage il affectoit de dire 
tout ce qui se pouvoit sur un subject, de sorte que l'abondance l’empeschoit, et la 
multitude ostoit à ce qu’il avoit de beau sa grace et venusté. Or ces deffauts là n'ont 
pas nuy à luy seul, car la grande reputation qu'il avoit a . . . faict passer quasi en 
tous de nostre temps ceste vitieuse affectation de vouloir beaucoup alleguer et par- 
ler long temps.7? 


Du Vair was not diverting French eloquence from the paths of human- 
ist rhetoric. The way to improvement still lies along the well-signposted 
paths of imitation and theory. His proposed models for deliberative and 


72 Guillaume Du Vair, De l’éloquence frangoise et des raisons pourquoy elle est demeurée si basse, ed. 
R. Radouant (Paris, 1907; repr. Geneva, 1970), 136-7. This edition contains an excellent appendix on 
printed commonplace-books and similar productions (pp. 169-81). For Du Vair s place in the history 
of French rhetoric, and, in particular, of what the author calls ‘la rhétorique des citations’, see Fumaroli, 


L'Age de l'éloquence, 498-519. 
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judicial rhetoric are Cicero and Demosthenes. For his theoretical substruc- 
ture, he turns to ‘la Moralle et la Dialectique’: to moral philosophy (espe- 
cially to knowledge of the passions, to which Aristotelian rhetoric, now 
increasingly fashionable, had given a rather more prominent role than had 
the Latin tradition), and to the places of dialectic and strategies for deploy- 
ing them in rhetorical argumentation: 


pour persuader et contraindre par raisons l’auditeur à croire ce que l’on luy pro- 
pose, ne faut-il pas necessairement estre exercé en l’art qui nous suggere les argu- 
ments, et aide l’invention par certains lieux et reservoirs, qui les examine et apprent 
leur force et certitude, qui nous enseigne puis apres la façon dont nous les devons 
disposer, à fin qu’ils ayent plus de poix et de force? (De l’éloquence frangoise, 156) 


What Du Vair criticizes is an abuse of those features which put a 
characteristically humanist, or, even more narrowly, an Erasmian stamp on 
discourse: ‘abondance’ (copia); ‘authoritez’ (auctoritates); ‘allegations’ (quo- 
tations). Behind all three lies the commonplace-book, fostering a relish for 
copious displays of words and things, verbal pyrotechnics, and strings of 
quotations. Accumulated quotations were, indeed, alien to the classical 
period of Greek and Roman oratory, and could, especially in spoken as dis- 
tinct from written discourse, and especially if it were in the vernacular and 
for a vernacular audience, lead easily enough to charges of empty ostenta- 
tion and ridiculous excess.’? Nevertheless, the cure for such unwholesome 
superfluity is not to renounce the diet or the preparation of its ingredients, 
but, as so often since Seneca, to ensure they are properly digested, to turn 
‘en suc et en sang’ everything collected in one’s larder from expeditions to 
the emporia of the various arts and sciences. Du Vair himself returns to vary 
this particular commonplace with a slightly exotic flower from a fragment 
of Euripides: 


Celuy qui voudra acquerir quelque gloire en l’eloquence . . . remplira son esprit 
d’une grande varieté de belles choses qu’il y mettra en reserve, et fera dans les 
jardins de la Philosophie ce que faisoit ce gentil nourrisson de Hypsiphile, lequel 


Alloit cueillant de main tendrette 
Mainte fleurette sur fleurette, 
Ne pouvant son coeur enfantin 
Rassasier d’un tel butin: 


73 Du Vair was by no means the only professional lawyer and councillor to voice such criticisms of 
the style of French legal rhetoric (doubtless formed, at least in part, by the highly successful common- 
place-book Lagnerius had compiled for the benefit of students at the Faculty of Law at Toulouse). 
Etienne Pasquier speaks admiringly of the ‘belles similitudes’ of a learned colleague, but deplores 
speeches full of ‘eschantillons de divers Autheurs’, a thing ‘du tout incognué aux anciens Orateurs, tant 
Grecs, que Romains’ (Les Recherches de la France, ıv. xxvii (Paris, 1621, 409) ). For similar criticisms in 
French legal and parliamentary circles, see Du Vair, De l'éloquence françoise, 170; Fumaroli, L'Age de 
l’éloquence, 427-585 passim. 
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Car il est bien aisé puis apres d’un tel magasin de suaves et odorantes fleurs tirer un 
miel doux et savoureux. (p. 154)7* 


In the next forty or fifty years which remain ofthe working life ofthe com- 
monplace-book its detractors will feel less and less obliged to speak its code, 
and its supporters will compensate for losses in the field of rhetoric by 
building honeycombs of ever increasing complexity. 


74 In the same year as Du Vair lodged his complaints, Philip Sidney dared to ‘wish. . . the diligent 
Imitators of Tully and Demosthenes, most worthie to be imitated, did not so much keepe . . . paper 
bookes, of their figures and phrases, as by attentive translation, as it were, devoure them whole and 
make them wholly theirs’ (Philip Sidney, The Defence of Poesie (London, 1595} repr. in facsimile, 
Menston, 1969), sig. I 3-3"). 
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First steps in the tracks of Erasmus and Melanchthon 


In the years immediately after De copia was published, printers were quick 
to service Erasmian copia, as well as good grammar and good morals, at an 
elementary level ofschooling. A fairly crude example is a Sylva sententiarum 
ex Ovidio . . . delectarum, printed at Leipzig in 1515. Its preface advertises 
it in the manner of Wimpheling and other contemporary German peda- 
gogues as a linguistically pure and morally irreproachable collection of 
extracts to be substituted for ‘the sordid little phrases” of the late medieval 
manuals from which schoolboys had had to learn their grammar. More 
consciously up to date, perhaps, is the announcement on the title-page that 
the extracts are not arranged in text order, but ‘by things and titles’ (‘non 
librorum sed rerum ac titulorum ordine servato’), in other words, in clus- 
ters under what a reader of Erasmus would have recognized as common- 
place-heads (‘virtue shines in adversity’; ‘anger must be restrained’; ‘time 
obliterates all things’). This embryonic commonplace-book, often 
reprinted in the next few years, notably at Leipzig and Cologne, clearly got 
itself a position on the grammar syllabus of German schools. 

At a more advanced level, but still primarily with young learners in mind, 
Erasmus himself furnished supplies of similitudes, pithy remarks, and witty 
sayings, of the sort his De copia had advised readers to collect along with 
exempla. His Parabolarum sive similium liber, published at Strasburg in 1514, 
and his Apophthegmatum sive scite dictorum libri sex, which appeared at Basle 
in 1531, offered collections of such material, derived from Plutarch, Seneca, 
Pliny, and other ancient writers.! What they did not provide were headings 
for grouping the quotations, which Erasmus arranged according to the 
authors from which the similitudes were taken and the person to whom 
each apophthegm was attributed. Thematic ordering he left to his readers, 
thereby impelling them to start by browsing through the riches on offer. 
Their primary response will thus be to revel in unlikely and stimulating jux- 
tapositions, and to savour the wit which, as Erasmus contends in his preface 
to the Apophthegmata, will make for lively minds and joyous spirits. 

Erasmus’s deliberate refusal to classify does not make for easy retrieval and 
convenient use. It is therefore not surprising that a practising teacher took 
that in hand, though perhaps a little surprising that it took so long for the 


! Fora sharp analysis of these collections, see C. Balavoine, ‘Bouquets de fleurs et colliers de perles: 
sur les recueils de formes brèves au XVIe siècle”, in J. Lafond (ed.), Les Formes brèves de la prose et le dis- 
cours discontinu (XVIe-XVIIe siècles) (Paris, 1984), $1—71. 
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Parabolae, when Erasmus himself had shown the way in the subject-index 
which had grouped his adages under heads in the 1508 edition of the Adagia. 
In 1532 Georgius Maior, or Major (Georg Meier, 1502-74), at that time 
teaching in Magdeburg, published with a local printer an edition of selec- 
tions from Erasmus’s Parabolae, entitled Elegantiores aliquot parabolae ex Erasmi 
Rote. Similibus in puerorum usum selectae, et in locos communes redactae. Not only 
did Major redistribute his chosen similitudes and gather them in clusters 
under moral heads arranged in sequence by similars and opposites, but he 
explicitly declares that he is ‘commonplacing’ them. His mostly single-word 
heads begin with ‘virtus’, ‘vitium sive improbitas’, ‘sapientia’, ‘stultitia’, 
‘inconstantia’, ‘fortitudo’, ‘timor’. Major mentions in his preface that he has 
selected only the similitudes taken from Pliny, Aristotle, and Theophrastus, 
for the instruction they give in the ‘res’ of the natural sciences, as well as ‘ad 
dicendi usum verba’ (Plutarch and Seneca are for ‘adulescentes’, rather than 
Major’s designated ‘pueri’). There can also be no doubt that he fully appre- 
ciates the rhetorical and dialectical extensions of commonplaces, as expli- 
cated by Erasmus and Melanchthon. Three years earlier, this Protestant 
schoolmaster who was destined to engage his verbal and argumentative skills 
in controversy with his fellow Lutherans, had drawn up for his pupils a use- 
ful tabulation of the main ideas in Erasmus’s De copia and Melanchthon s 
Institutiones rhetoricae of 1521.2 Melanchthon himself had provided it with a 
commendatory preface. The joint influence of Erasmus and Melanchthon is 
as comfortably merged in Major’s teaching and commonplacing activity as it 
was in the juxtaposition of their advice for making commonplace-books in 
the contemporary De ratione studii of 1531.° 


2 Tabulae de schematibus et tropis Petri Mosellani. In rhetorica Philippi Melanchthonis. In Erasmi Rotero. 
libellum de duplici copia (s.1. [Magdeburg], 1529). Like the tables of schemes and tropes m igre da 
are printed and on which they may be directly modelled, Major reduces the matter of his two 2 * ; 
ical treatises to a series of interlocking, bracketed divisions and subdivisions, a medieval method o 
analysis adapted for the humanist school, and later in the century applied more EN. rapa 

3 Major’s was by no means the last attempt to arrange Erasmus’s quotation collections un es 
monplace-heads, a fact which demonstrates the usefulness of the enterprise. Only Gi: Lera a = 
1534, the Magdeburg printing business supplemented provision for the area’s schoo bo pica à 
placed edition of Erasmus's Apophthegmata by cbt i en ee ca 7 
famous of the rearrangers was Conradus Lycosthenes (Konrad WolHnart, 151 a ER à = 

i industry of turning Erasmus into commonplace-books. His edition of the Parabolae pu 
bal % Er = 57, two can after a similar treatment of the Apophthegmata, an all er . 
similitudes under commonplace-heads arranged alphabetically (for details of this and o dd Me p it 
cations, see the admirable preface by J.-C. Margolin to his edition of the Parabolae sive similia in te ? 
Opera omnia, I, 5 (Amsterdam, 1975). Of particular interest among later commonplace sogno Le 
the Adagia are the Adagia sive sententiae proverbiales . . . in locos communes redactae pe pe 159 E er 
Josephus Langius, another professional commonplacer whom we shall meet oe A = Rese 
occasion orders his commonplaces on the universal model progressing from = A + en x 
earth, metals, plants, and animals, to man and his concerns. He ascribes his metho 2 tea ia 
Strasburg, who in turn derived it directly from Sturm. This rather simplified version 0 er; sme DE 
is here described as more conducive to browsing through related topics than Log neo oe an 
as is normal by the end of the century, such a subject-index is complemented by an alphabetical in 


of headings, and the user would work them in tandem. 


— ci 
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Major’s next project was to extend the commonplace-book format to 
selections from a variety of ancient poets: Sententiae veterum poetarum, per 
locos communes digestae (Magdeburg, 1534). This may well be the first 
printed commonplace-book conceived as such, rather than fabricated from 
a pre-existing florilegium. At any rate, Major makes a point in his preface of 
distinguishing his work from ‘sylvae sententiarum’ and ‘viridaria’, which 
shows that he had in mind both the Ovid selections mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter (or collections very like them) and the Viridarium 
illustrium poetarum of Octavianus Mirandula.(215) But the former had 
arranged its headed clusters of quotations quite haphazardly, and the latter 
had proceeded in text order, with commonplace-heads functioning as a 
subject-index. The distinguishing feature of Major’s Sententiae is the care- 
fully crafted order of the commonplace-heads, not dissimilar to the order 
he had used in his earlier commonplacing of Erasmus’s Parabolae, but now 
expanded to cover the ground in very much more detail. He constructs a 
sequence of linked affinities and opposites, as favoured by both Erasmus 
and Melanchthon in the extracts on commonplace-books printed in the 
compilations De ratione studii. The scope of Major’s commonplace-book is 
identical with their ‘matters related to man’. He starts as Erasmus recom- 
mended, with virtue and vice, and continues to oscillate back and forth 
between good and bad, as in the series which runs: ‘ocium, animi relax- 
atio’; ‘ocium ignavum’; ‘cura’; ‘voluptas’; ‘continentia’; ‘vinum’; ‘ebrietas’; 
‘sobrietas’; ‘fames’; ‘luxus’; ‘amor’; ‘meretrix’; ‘mulier’; ‘mulier bona’; 
‘femina, mala mulier et inconstantia feminarum’. High on his agenda of 
moral abstractions come those most pertinent to the ‘human sciences’, polit- 
ica and economica, government and the administration of law, household 
management and the conduct of wives and children. Major’s single-word 
main heads, reminiscent of Melanchthon’s, are the ‘loci communes’ into 
which he has digested his material, but there are also subheads consisting of 
short phrases, e.g. ‘aliorum vitia facile cerni nostra non item’, of the sort to 
which Erasmus had given the label ‘commonplace’. 

Major seems to be deliberately amalgamating Erasmus’s advice on col- 
lecting exempla and Melanchthon’s prescriptions for commonplace-books 
ordered by similars and opposites in order to service a deliberative rhetoric 
of persuasion and dissuasion and a demonstrative rhetoric of praise and dis- 
praise. But, whilst Major covers very much the same ground as 
Melanchthon’s suggested headings, his order is his own. From its begin- 
ning, the printed commonplace-book demonstrates a certain freedom of 
manceuvre within an overall determining paradigm of res deemed to con- 
stitute the moral universe of man. Major’s choice of verba, his extracts from 
his twenty-odd classical Latin poets, gathered into their appropriate com- 
monplace containers and properly identified in the margin, is also his own, 
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and he was to add to it in subsequent editions. Variation is the key, with 
juxtaposed extracts demonstrating how different writers have expressed 
similar ideas in diverse ways.(216) However, Major stresses that his col- 
lected sententiae are also rules for moral living (‘tanquam regula[e]’), with 
authority sufficient to make them supporting evidence in a sermon and 
telling interventions in the deliberative rhetoric of public debate. The uni- 
verse of the rhetorically ordered commonplace-book is a universe of con- 
trolled plenitude, mapped on co-ordinates of stability and variation, like 
and unlike, a school for mental conformity and linguistic versatility. 

Its Lutheran authorship notwithstanding, Major’s totally non-sectarian 
Sententiae were reprinted a vast number of times into the 1570s, in France 
and the Catholic Low Countries, as well as in Germany. Like all such books 
(as we have already seen in the case of the Lagnerius extracts from Cicero), 
it tended to draw accretions. The most important of these was the quota- 
tion collection made by Antonius Mancinellus in 1486 and entitled De poet- 
ica virtute. In this way was an Italian florilegium transformed by association 
(but without alteration) into a commonplace-book for the northern mar- 
ket. Nor was that the only case. The Viridarium of Octavianus Mirandula, 
which we last met in 1513 at Paris, was launched on its career as the most 
successful commonplace-book of all time when it was rejigged to appear at 
Strasburg in 1538 (just after the arrival of Sturm) in the guise of Illustrium 
poetarum flores per Octavianum Mirandulam collecti, et a studioso quodam in locos 
communes nuper digesti, ac castigati. 

The original text order of Mirandula’s extracts was broken up; his find- 
ing system, now redundant, was dispensed with; and his quotations, with a 
few additions, were redistributed under new commonplace-heads. These 
commonplace-heads are single words, and they run in alphabetical order: 
‘abstinentia’; ‘adolescentia’; ‘adversitas’; ‘adulatio’; ‘aetates’; ‘affectus’; 
‘afflictio’; ‘ambitio’. But there are also subheads to the main sections, and 
the subheads are the phrases Mirandula had originally used to index his 
extracts: ‘Abstinentia carnales refrenat motus’; ‘Abstinere a placitis, non 
minima virtus’, and so on. The combination of single-word common- 
place-heads and subdividing phrase-heads is exactly as in Major, and the 
range of moral and morally related subjects covered is substantially the 
same. The difference, of course, is in the alphabetical ordering. Straight 
alphabetical order is the quickest and most efficient finding mechanism. As 
we have seen, it predated the sort of rhetorically motivated layout used by 
Major, and it was to survive it. It may be enough to explain why this com 
monplace-book lasted longer in print than Major’s, even though Major's 
did have an alphabetical index of its commonplaces, was the same handy 
size, drew on much the same authors, and had a similar scope. But alpha- 
betization has other implications too. The new Mirandula contained the 
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same res as Major, but did not interconnect them. It was not a coherent 
universe of thought, of which the user could become an inhabitant by 
browsing through related topics and learning the twists and turns of bor- 
dering and opposing moral states. Nor was it keyed in any way to rhetor- 
ical production, into which the user would have to be initiated quite 
separately. On the other hand, it was probably more open than Major’s 
tightly woven structure to receive additional commonplace-heads. Within 
a few years, for example, ‘adulterium’, ‘auditus’, and ‘autumnus’ had been 
added to the letter A. Mirandula’s commonplaced Flores was a standard 
component of the school syllabus in much of Europe well into the seven- 
teenth century. As non-sectarian as Major’s, and without the Lutheran con- 
nection, it was as safe a market prospect for printers in Antwerp, Lyons, 
Paris, and Venice, as in Strasburg, Basle, London, and Amsterdam.* 

The publication of commonplace-books suitable for use at a fairly ele- 
mentary level at school, and the steady stream of reprints, is a sign that by 
the 1530s the commonplace-book and all that it entailed in thought pat- 
terns and writing styles was as well entrenched in the education curriculum 
as the pedagogic theorists and prescribers would have us believe. More 
detailed case-studies would reveal how florilegia already in print were con- 
verted to commonplace-books at this period. The history of the selection 
from Latin elegiac poets made by Murmellius many years before has already 
illustrated the point, and also suggests, along with the pioneering role of 
Major and the commonplacing of Mirandula at Strasburg, that this devel- 
opment was pursued most energetically in Lutheran Germany, bent on 
overhauling the school syllabus in the interest of good religion and good 
citizenship. Murmellius’s extracts were published twice in 1537, as loci com- 
munes at Protestant Wittenberg and as flores selecti at Catholic Cologne.’ In 
France the adjustment was perhaps made with less of a sense of urgency, 
but it was made. In 1534 the Parisian printer, Robert Estienne, published a 
collection of extracts from nineteen Latin poets in text order, entitled 
Sententiae et proverbia ex Plauto, Terentio, Virgilio, Ovidio [etc.]. In 1536 he 
added an alphabetical ‘index sententiarum et proverbiorum’, which is an 


* Mirandula had his imitators and continuators, as did all the most successful printed commonplace- 
books. A notable French continuation was the Sententiarum volumen absolutissimum compiled by 
Stephanus Bellengardus, printed at Lyons in 1559 and 1587, which reproduces Mirandula with very lit- 
tle revision, supplemented by extracts from Latin prose authors and from Greek prose and poetry in 
Latin translation. Like Major, Mirandula was also host to Mancinellus’s florilegium. 

? This pattern of publication supports conjectures we have already made on the evidence of 
prescriptions for commonplace-books in school curricula. However, it would be unwise to identify 
commonplace-books, even on the Melanchthon model, exclusively with Lutheran Germany. 
Melanchthon’s thoughts on the subject, as he had published them in 1519 and as they appeared in a 
large number of compilations on teaching methods, had already been printed at Cologne in 1532 in the 
form of an extract in the usual company of Agricola and Erasmus on the same topic, and were to be 
reprinted in similar fashion there at intervals for more than twenty years. 
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extremely lengthy and cumbersome list of words and phrases giving in 
effect a synopsis of each extract. He printed it twice more in this form, in 
1540 and 1548, but in 1551 he replaced it by Sententiae veterum poetarum, per 
Georgium Maiorem in locos communes digestae (one of the last books published 
in Paris by the Estienne press before its removal to Geneva). 


Growth in all directions 


At a more advanced level of scholastic competence, the mentality of the 
commonplace-book was just as invasive. When the eminent scholar 
Conradus Gesnerus (Konrad Gesner, 1516-65) published a dual-language 
edition, in Greek and Latin, of the anthology from Greek sources compiled 
by the Byzantine scholar Stobaeus (not yet current in its entirety in Latin), 
he called it Sententiae ex thesauris Graecorum delectae . . . et in sermones sive 
locos communes digestae (Zurich, 1543). His preface adopts the idiom of the 
commonplace-book to describe the activity of the quotation-gatherer 
‘instar apiculae’ harvesting nectar from the flowery fields of a multitude of 
authors, and stocking it in a honeycomb of cells. This is the image of the 
commonplace-book as systematic storage, extended by Gesner into related 
similitudes: an apothecary’s shop with medicinal ingredients neatly stowed 
in separate containers; a domestic picture of fruit laid up to last; and more 
exotic images of merchants bringing home rare and precious goods and of 
fabulous griffins pecking gold from rock. Gesner’s virtuoso variation on the 
bee similitude stresses richness and conservation, copia mined in quantity 
and kept in separate receptacles. That copia, in true Erasmian fashion, con- 
sists primarily in sententiae, exempla, apophthegmata, and consilia. 

In the 1581 edition of the work, a second preface was added, which 
complements the first.‘ The new preface addresses itself to the apprentice 
rhetorician and dialectician, most gainfully employed in searching, apprais- 
ing, deploying, and amplifying material gathered from reliable sources. In 
order to master any subject, to teach it to others, to articulate it cogently, 
to affirm what is true, and refute what is false, it is necessary to call up the 
relevant matter so conveniently assembled and so instantly available in the 
commonplace-book, and then subject it to the mechanisms for exploration 
and production set in motion by the dialectical operators.(217) The 
Stobaeus anthology came ready supplied with headings, and its contents fit- 
ted the requirements of the general commonplace-book devoted to res 
humanae, covering moral philosophy and practice, politica and economica. It 
may have had the patina of age and its quotations the added value of rarity, 


6 Gesner originally wrote this second preface to introduce his edition of the Sententiae of the 
Byzantine monks, Antonius and Maximus, florilegia similar to Stobaeus, first published int 546. In the 
1581 edition of Stobaeus, Gesner’s first preface is found at sig. a ua 11, and his second at sig. e. 
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but it was domesticated and made to talk and work like a commonplace- 
book. 

Prefaces and theoretical works may prescribe them, but in fact it is rare 
to find commonplace-books actually inscribed with indicators of the 
dialectical places by which their contents might be activated in argument. 
Of particular interest, therefore, is the rather extraordinary document pro- 
vided by John Foxe (1516-87), the martyrologist of the English 
Reformation, who spent the latter part of the Marian exile at Basle, where 
he worked as a reader at Oporinus’s press and published there in 1557 a 
work entitled Locorum communium tituli et ordines quinquaginta, ad seriem 
praedicamentorum decem descripti: in quos ceu certos nidos et capsulas, quaecunque 
sunt usquam ex autoribus colligenda, lectores congerant studiosi. Its long preface is 
an excellent witness to the position reached in commonplace-book 
methodology twenty-six years after the publication, also at Basle, of the 
compilation De ratione studii which had brought together its first theorists. 

Foxe acknowledges the competing models for arranging commonplace- 
headings, and opts for an order which will bring out most visibly the con- 
nections between things, and facilitate the construction of arguments. His 
order is the order of the ten Aristotelian predicaments, or categories (sub- 
stance, quantity, quality, relationship, mode of activity, mode of passivity, 
time, place, situation, appearance). This is a procedural method we have so 
far seen canvassed most strongly in the environment of Sturm at 
Strasburg.(218)7 In this scheme, the first predicament, substantia, has 
twenty-five subdivisions, which take us from God the Creator, through 
spirits, the soul, the heavenly bodies, and the elements, by way of inani- 
mate and liquid substances, human inventions in clothing, arms, printing, 
gunpowder, bells, and clocks, and on to monsters, plants, and animals, and, 
finally, man and woman. The category ‘substance’ is thus used to hold a 
universal array of commonplace-heads, going somewhat beyond the 
province of res humanae as understood by Erasmus and Melanchthon, but 
recognizable to us from recommendations for commonplace collections 
which take their cue from Sturm. Various formulations of size subdivide 
the category ‘quantity’; ‘quality’ includes understanding, faith, hope, and 
charity, all forms of knowing, the intellectual disciplines, and all moral and 
immoral qualities; under ‘relation’ come family and social relationships, 

7 On the evidence we have collected from Sturm and writers connected at this period with 
Strasburg, such as Willichius, the use of the predicaments as agents of production seems to have been 
envisaged firstly in terms of vocabulary extension, and secondarily in terms of the amplification of mat- 
ter. Foxe may intend to signal a reversal of this priority when he introduces his method by subordi- 
nating ‘vocabula’ to ‘res’, though he does not refer specifically to Sturm. It is interesting that Foxe spent 
the earlier part of his exile, from 1554 to 1555, at Frankfurt, where Willichius had published his De for- 
mando studio in 1550, in which he had broached the problem of printed indices and applied the predica- 


ments to language acquisition within the context of the commonplace-book. There could not have 
been any personal exchange of ideas, as Willichius had died before Foxe reached Frankfurt. 
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education and commerce; and everything else the mid-sixteenth-century 
mind could think of finds a pigeonhole in these or in the remaining six 
predicaments. When one turns to the alphabetical index Foxe provides of 
his ordered tituli, one finds in fact a list not so very dissimilar to Major’s or 
Mirandula’s, with only the occasional newcomer like ‘aer’, ‘aeternitas dei’, 
‘Africa’, and ‘alchemica’ interrupting the familiar run of ‘abstinentia’, ‘ado- 
lescentia’, ‘adversitas’, ‘adulatio’, and so on. Foxe rearranges the pieces of 
the commonplace-book’s conceptual universe, but he is working with 
essentially the same equipment. 

The strategy, however, is different. Commonplace-books ordered 
according to a sequence of similars and opposites fed a certain kind of 
rhetoric, deliberative and demonstrative. Foxe distinguishes his enterprise 
from the rarer flights of eloquence, the ‘splendor’ and the ‘gloria’ of foren- 
sic rhetoric and of the oratory of public policy and celebration. Much more 
to the temper of the times, and much more used and needed, is the ability 
to read analytically, to argue effectively on controversial issues, and to teach 
others to do so. In short, Foxe’s book is a manual for Melanchthon’s fourth 
kind of rhetoric, his ‘genus didascalicum’.(219) Implicitly following 
Melanchthon, Foxe stresses the dialectical foundations of a form of argu- 
mentation which tests opinions in controversy. The appropriate type of 
rhetoric is essentially an application of the dialectical places of definition 
and inferential procedure to material which is either gathered under heads 
proper to the different disciplines of intellectual enquiry treated separately 
or is assembled under ‘common places’, that is to say heads or tituli which 
can be employed across the disciplines and collected together in a single 
volume.(220) Foxe’s book combines dialectical structure (in his arrange- 
ment by predicaments) with the universality of commonplaces in this most 
general sense. The actual fabrication of discourse within this kind of 
rhetoric will draw on quotations thus assembled, in order to authenticate 
definitions of the subject under discussion and the parts into which it must 
be divided for debate; it will adduce objections and contradictions on spe- 
cific points from opinions collected in the commonplace-book, and then 
oppose them and refute them from the same source; and all through the 
body of the composition will run a lively vein of exempla, similitudes, 
fables, sententiae, proverbs, apophthegmata, and supporting testimony from 
approved authorities.* | 

"The excerpts supplying proof texts and purposeful illustration will 
preferably be gathered from a careful reading of the original authors. That 
advice is a standard feature of all printed commonplace-books, which are, 


i ituli i 5 i dels of this 
8 J]. Foxe, Locorum communium tituli et ordines (Basle, 1 557). 20; for more precise mo 
rhetoric, Foxe refers his readers to the books and speeches which ‘emanate daily from the school at 
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of course, expressly in the business of subverting it. Foxe precedes it with 
a hefty hint of short cuts his reader might take, by way of Stobaeus, Valerius 
Maximus, Aulus Gellius, and other ancient compilations, not to mention 
various modern ‘viridaria’, ‘flores poetarum’, and ‘sententiae selectae’ (pp. 
2-3). What concerns him rather more, as it concerned Willichius at much 
the same period, is the possibility of collecting quotations for common- 
place-heads by the easy device of looking them up in the indices to vari- 
ous authors. The alphabetical subject-indices which became such a 
common and heavily promoted feature of books by the middle of the six- 
teenth century were facilitated initially by the technology of printing, 
which made accurate page references in multiple identical copies a mar- 
ketable reality unobtainable in manuscript production, But the reason why 
they were such a potent selling device was precisely because they were of 
service to readers looking up extractable material in the ‘index locorum 
communium’ advertised on the title-pages of so many books. The com- 
monplace-book had to stake its claim as a unique and necessary type of 
resource against competition which itself had spawned. Foxe does this at 
length (pp. s-8), acknowledging how useful alphabetical indices can be for 
quick and easy consultation, but pointing out that they presuppose the 
presence of the books to which they refer, whilst the commonplace-book 
of extracts is an independent and transportable entity. More importantly, 
the single-word index has only one, undeviating line of reference and 
misses what the commonplace-book is designed to catch: the similitudes, 
metaphors, proverbs, sententiae, and other locutions which are eminently 
mobile and versatile in their application. Furthermore, consulting an index 
gives you at best the answer to the question you have asked of it; the com- 
monplace-book, properly ordered and filled, sets the agenda for further 
enquiry, suggests strategies of argument, and supplies collateral material in 
the form of quotations from an array of authors on the same subject.(221) 
And what about the quotations Foxe himself supplies? There are none. 
After his preface, his book consists of nearly 650 blank pages, every fourth 
page having a printed head or titulus from the series of subjects allocated 
between the ten predicaments (and there are also instructions about insert- 
ing extra blank sheets when the loose leaves of the book as sold are sewn 
together). The purchaser is given the task of filling the containers so care- 
fully labelled for him by Foxe. Whether many purchasers did so is hard to 
say. The copy I have seen in Cambridge University Library has only the 
most desultory attempts at entries, but well-used copies would be precisely 
the ones which disintegrated. The method of distributing commonplace- 
heads according to the ten predicaments was certainly known in the sev- 
enteenth century (though generally attributed to Sturm), and, indeed, was 
to take a bizarre turn which would have disconcerted our sober-minded 
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Reformer. However, those who list it among possible models for layout 
generally regard it as a recipe for confusion. Manuscript commonplace- 
books arranged in this way may well exist. It is possible to imagine the fas- 
cination for a single researcher reasonably in control of his own method. 
But, as Foxe himself is driven to confess at the end of his introduction (pp. 
25-7), there are potentially too many purely arbitrary decisions to be made 
about what to include in any dialectical category and too many exceptions 
to any rule of thumb, so that the system is hard to promote as a standard 
model of good practice. Printed examples of this method are certainly very 
rare. In 1572 Foxe persuaded his associate, the London printer John Day, 
to republish his work (now apparently consisting of almost double the 
number of blank pages), but it was drastically revised in a respect which 
suggests that the predicament model was thought not to be viable. Its com- 
monplaces from now on were arranged alphabetically.’ 

Aristotelian predicaments apart, the idea that the commonplace-book 
replicated the Book of Nature, Melanchthon’s contention that its places 
were ‘derived from the deep structures of nature’, and Sturm’s projects for 
commonplace-books patterned on the order obtaining in the universe at 
large, were the motivating force behind other ambitious attempts to ‘inter- 
connect commonplace-tituli, rather than just gather them in a heap’. The 
quotation is taken from the prefatory material to the third edition of one 
of the most successful of these attempts: Theatrum vitae humanae, omnium fere 
eorum quae in hominem cadere possunt, bonorum atque malorum exempla histor- 
ica, ethicae philosophiae praeceptis accommodata . . . comprehendens: ut non 
immerito historiae promptuarium, vitaeque humanae speculum nuncupari pos- 
sit.(222)!° This large and continuously enlarged compendium was well 
known well into the seventeenth century. First published at Basle in 1565, 

® The commonplace-book is retitled Pandectae locorum communium, praecipua rerum capita et titulos, 
iuxta ordinem elementorum complectentes (and the preface revised to take account of the new order). This 
version was reprinted in 1585. The 1572 edition is described by J. G. Rechtien, ‘John Foxe's 


Comprehensive Collection of Commonplaces: A Renaissance Memory System for Students and 
Theologians’, The Sixteenth Century Journal, 9 (1978), 82-9, but, unfortunately, the author did not know 
about the earlier version. 

10 The third edition, vastly expanded from nineteen to twenty-nine books and with the substance 
and order of the commonplace-heads somewhat revised to make it less narrowly ‘ethical , has an exten- 
sive introduction by the author’s son, Jacobus Zwinger, which retains the original preface and reworks 
it to explain the rationale for the new edition. The Theatrum was overhauled by a Catholic theologian 
at Antwerp, Laurentius Beyerlinck (1578-1627), who expurgated ‘errors detected in the Basle editions, 
which had ‘prevented them from being imported into Italy and especially Spain - The definitive ver- 
sion of his revised edition, Magnum theatrum vitae . . . catholicum, philosophicum, historicum, dogmaticum 
(Cologne, 1631), which makes quite clear its descent from the Basle editions, uses Zwinger's material, 
Iphabetical heads and subheads tidily arranged and cross-refer- 


but completely reorganizes it under a L < i 
alis. The reference is to Joseph Lang's Polyanthea 


enced, ‘ad normam cuiusdam Polyantheae univers i se) 
nova of 1604, which, as we shall see shortly, was essentially a Catholic version of his previous Protestant 


Loci communes. Beyerlinck’s alphabetical arrangement destroys Zwinger's artfully constructed corpus to 
make extraction easy, and this, as again we shall see shortly, is concomitant with a general tendency 


towards alphabetization in 17th-cent. commonplace-books. 
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it is perhaps the ultimate flowering of the ‘Erasmian’ commonplace-book 
focused on the ‘main types and subdivisions of the vices and virtues, and 
those things which are of particular note in human affairs’. It was indeed 
begun by Lycosthenes, who had devoted himself to ‘commonplacing’ 
works by Erasmus, and was brought to fruition by Lycosthenes’s stepson, 
Theodor Zwinger (1533-88), who was also the nephew of the Basle pub- 
lisher, Oporinus. 

The Theatrum is a collection of exempla, the rubric under which Erasmus 
had explained his project for a headed notebook in De copia. However, the 
arrangement of Zwinger’s catalogue of ‘historical examples of good and 
evil’ has much more rigour than Erasmus had envisaged and than earlier 
collections of exempla, such as the Officina of Ravisius Textor, had demon- 
strated. There is a clear notion of logical connectives, cause and effect, 
genus and species, in the sequence of Zwinger’s nineteen books, which 
take us from goods and evils pertaining to the soul (extending to the intel- 
lectual disciplines, and thence to the mechanical arts), proceed to the 
theory and practice of virtues and their opposites (following the series of 
virtues as set out in Aristotle, one of the schemes suggested by Erasmus), 
explore as appropriate their applications in religious, political, and social 
life, and end with the benefits and ills of body and fortune. The sense of 
this arrangement is philosophical, not rhetorical. It is the mirror of an order 
inscribed in nature, its sequence of opposites under each main head defin- 
ing how things are, rather than prompting a certain kind of rhetorical dis- 
course presenting cases for and against. The analytical aspect of Zwinger’s 
schema is stressed by the fact that each of his books is preceded by a rami- 
fied diagram of its contents, making available at a glance the interconnec- 
tions which obtain between its commonplace-heads. 

As far as concerns the layout of his compilation, Zwinger seems to have 
gone some way to amalgamate Erasmus’s recipe for copia with the require- 
ments of Melanchthon’s teaching genre of rhetoric. However, 
Melanchthon the Reformer and Erasmus the philological humanist 
might well have raised their eyebrows at some of the exempla thus system- 
atically collected. Zwinger casts his net wide and casts out nothing. 
Scripture and Antiquity, modern historians and medieval tellers of marvels, 
every known collector of exempla from Valerius Maximus to Sabellicus and 
the very Catholic Marcus Marullus, encyclopaedias learned and popular, 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Coelius Rhodiginus, and Pedro Mexia, all are 
trawled, and yield in abundance. ‘In my Theatre,’ says Zwinger, ‘not only 
true examples, but fabricated and fabulous ones have a place.” Anyone 
whose critical sensibilities are offended is invited to try interpreting them 
allegorically, in a physical, ethical, or theological sense. Zwinger is as eclec- 
tic about modes of reading as he is in his choice of exempla. His only touch- 
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stone for truth is Scripture, and the researcher is left to apply that when and 
how he pleases. 

Zwinger’s Theatrum vitae humanae may be considered a commonplace- 
book by reason of its places and their systematic ordering, and in recogni- 
tion of its transcription of the moral universe of man in a formula, the 
exemplum, which was an accepted stratagem employed in rhetorical and 
dialectical argumentation. To that extent it signals a readership produced by 
the school curriculum in which the commonplace-book evolved. At the 
same time, its gathered material (normally in the guise of brief paraphrase, 
rather than quotation, except for the relatively few poetic extracts) smacks 
more of the encyclopaedia, and a popular encyclopaedia at that. The appeal 
of its contents is akin to the perennial fascination of the Guinness Book of 
Records. Use the alphabetical ‘index rerum’ (by this date, alphabetical sub- 
ject-indices are always provided for such works, however grandiose their 
schemes); look up multiple births (a good or an ill?); you will be truly 
amazed! This aspect of the compilation, which becomes more prominent 
with successive editions, probably takes us just about as far downmarket as 
a work in Latin could go, and certainly as far as any commonplace-book 
went. And at that end of the publishing spectrum, the commonplace-book 
begins to function like an encyclopaedia or a miscellany." 


Expanding territories 


In the third quarter of the sixteenth century, compilers of the printed 
commonplace-book considerably extended its range of attractions for 
customers. Zwinger opened it up to the curious, and Henricus Stephanus 
(Henri Estienne, ?1531-97) dressed it for the more critically fastidious. 
Henri Estienne was a textual critic of the first rank.'* His decision to use 
the commonplace-book format as a means of displaying and inculcating the 
moral mentality of the ancient world demonstrates how firmly imprinted 
that format was on even the most sophisticated thinkers. Estienne’s main 
contribution in this area was his Virtutum encomia sive de virtutibus: ex poetis 
et philosophis utriusque linguae (Paris [or rather, Geneva, whither the 
Calvinist Estienne family had removed their publishing business], 1573). 
His preface is revealing about the ancestry of his collection. His Greek quo- 
tations, for which he provides Latin translations and explanatory annota- 
tions, are largely taken from Stobaeus, an acceptably reliable source, but are 


ipti i Tot. “Commonplace Rhapsody: 
11 For another description of the Theatrum vitae humanae, see W. J Ong, 
Ravisius Textor Pesi and Shakespeare”, in R. R. Bolgar (ed.), Classical Influences on European Culture 
Cambridge, 1978), 91-126. * 
| Liz ae pei of his work in the context of other innovators among the humanists of his day, 
see J. Jehasse, La Renaissance de la critique: l'essor de l’humanisme érudit de 1560 à 1614 (Saint-Etienne, 1976). 
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redistributed under the commonplace-heads Estienne has elected to use. 
His Latin quotations need more elaborate packaging for presentation to the 
readership Estienne clearly wished to reach, a readership already trained or 
in the course of being trained to relatively high standards of linguistic and 
scholarly accuracy. They are therefore distinguished very precisely from 
collected ‘sententiae veterum poetarum’ currently in circulation, in which 
we may recognize the title of Major’s commonplace-book, published by 
Henri’s father, Robert. Estienne complains that the older collection wrests 
its quotations too far from their original context in order to apply them, or, 
too often, misapply them to general concepts alien to the sense of the 
words as they were used at source. A line of poetry may have a very 
specific and literal meaning in the text from which it is extracted; when it 
appears as a gnomic saying under a moral head, it may be necessary to read 
its vocabulary quite differently, and, in Estienne’s view, erroneously (he 
gives as an example line 227 from the second book of Ovid’s Fasti: ‘Fraude 
perit virtus’). Such fine critical distinctions are certainly foreign to the 
thinking behind earlier commonplace-books, which seemed to revel quite 
innocently in the possibilities for multiple applications of ambivalent state- 
ments. But they add a dimension to the use that might be made of the com- 
monplace-book formula by anyone well enough versed in the original 
source to play on the mismatch between an excerpt as quoted common- 
place and the same excerpt relocated in its primary context. Montaigne was 
to prove a master of this game. Estienne himself, in this at least, was no 
sceptical manipulator, and claims for his commonplace-book the virtues of 
scholarly precision in the selection of quotations and their location under 
the headings he has drawn up: virtue, prudence, justice, fortitude, temper- 
ance, the Golden Age, praise of the rustic life, condemnation of extrava- 
gant living, and a series of divisions on the subject of riches and the merits 
of ‘mediocritas’. 

The first part of Estienne’s Virtutum encomia collected quotations from 
poets, and the second part, devoted solely to the cardinal virtues, assembled 
prose apophthegmata and ‘other types of saying like the one the rhetoricians 
call chria [an attributed quotation]’. What rhetoricians might do with his 
assembled excerpts is spelt out in his Parodiae morales (Paris [Geneva], 1575). 
Here he gives a series of examples of ways sententious lines from a number 
of Latin poets may be varied, by altering the words and conserving the 
sense, by imitating the syntactical shape of a line, but with different words 
and for a different purpose, and so on. These are exercises in close imita- 
tion, with blank pages provided for the purchaser to try his skill. ‘Parody’ 
in this sense may well involve distortion for the sake of wit, in which case 
the imitation has to be transparent enough to allow the reader to glimpse 
the original phrase which is being refracted; or it may be variation with no 
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other intention than to train the practitioner in stylistic niceties, and in this 
sense it is a technique of imitation which has had a working relationship 
with quotation collections since the time of Barzizza. Estienne himself 
points out that a writer wishing to procreate from a pregnant line of poetry 
‘per parodias’ will need an ample fund of historiae, exempla, sententiae, and 
synonyms. If he wants his readers fully to appreciate the technique and the 
allusions involved, he will have to depend on them having a memory bank 
similarly supplied. There was indeed a common currency in circulation 
between readers and writers of a certain education. That currency was the 
commonly held stock of cycled and recycled quotations, and its most pub- 
lic places of exchange were printed commonplace-books.'* 

There is plenty of evidence from the third quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury for the continued association of the commonplace-book with an art 
of composition based on imitation concentrating more obviously on words 
than on the res which structured argumentation. In northern Europe, at 
least, the two techniques were usually worked in tandem, however much 
some traditions stressed one more than another. From the Protestant sphere 
of influence, normally prone to concentrate on dialectical analysis, there is 
an example of commonplace collections harnessed to the cause of literary 
imitation in the De re poetica of Georgius Fabricius (Georg Goldschmid, 
1516-71). Fabricius was not only a very competent textual editor, but a 
very much more than competent Latin poet. His work on poetics, of 
which the definitive version in seven books possibly did not appear until 
the Basle edition assembled in 1574, was the product of accretions over a 
number of years. It began modestly and conventionally as a vocabulary- 
book, a selection of elegantiae, or model words and phrases extracted from 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, to be used in variation practice. Then there 
was a collection of locutions from the same authors, ‘examples of variety 
and copia’ arranged under heads specific to certain kinds of rhetorical exer- 
cise (praising and blaming, epistolary formulae). However, the most inter- 
esting development from our point of view was the book entitled 
Descriptiones variae . . . item similitudines et comparationes (the last book in the 
four-book version ofthe work as it appeared at Antwerp in 1565, variously 
placed fourth and third in editions at Paris in 1584 and Leipzig in 1589). 
This reproduces a large number of poetical set pieces, mainly from the same 
three authors, under appropriate heads (‘the four ages’, ‘the four seasons of 
the year’, ‘stars’, ‘planets’, and various times of the day and states of 
the weather), vastly amplified in the later versions with topographical fea- 
tures (‘fountains’, ‘pools’, ‘rivers’, ‘mountains’, ‘groves’, ‘gardens’, ‘plains’, 


13 For more on Estienne and parody, see J. H. Gaisser, Catullus and his Renaissance Readers (Oxford, 


1993), 262-4. 
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‘valleys’, and so on), and with similitudes and comparisons on all sorts of 
topics from all sorts of natural sources. 

Once again, the commonplace-book opens the flood-gates to copia. 
Indeed, in the sixth book of the later versions, De virtutibus et vitiis carminis 
elegiaci, Fabricius sketches a critical poetics which privileges copia verborum, 
properly taught in the discipline of grammar whose subject is words, a dis- 
cipline to be fully explored in all its more sophisticated extensions into the 
tropical use of language and the manipulation of sounds and rhythm in 
metrics. Copia rerum, by which Fabricius understands the amplification of 
simple propositions by means of the dialectical places, coexists with copia 
verborum, and he analyses various passages of poetry into the places of argu- 
ment from which they are constructed. Such places are the province of 
rhetoric, and their aim is conviction and assent. But the soul of poetry 
belongs to copia verborum, the language of delight.'* 

None the less, Fabricius demonstrates that the critical judgement 
required to make discriminations in the language of poetry is every bit as 
acute and analytical as that needed to dismantle a composition into its 
dialectical and rhetorical places. Judgement, iudicium, was a traditional ele- 
ment of the grammar syllabus, but up until now it had generally worked 
with a very restricted lexis of vapid abstractions applied so universally and 
so blandly in humanist commentaries on literary texts that it was only a 
very blunt instrument. What sharpened it was a newly exploited method 
of juxtaposing extracts from different authors on the same theme, thereby 
facilitating close comparisons of vocabulary, phraseology, stylistic idiom, 
sound patterns, and so on. The habit of confronting passages from diverse 
sources was engrained from the commonplace-book. Since the time it was 
a florilegium it had been giving lessons in comparing the characteristics of 
particular authors, lessons in verbal fluency, and lessons in variation and 
imitation. However, as Fabricius demonstrates, the commonplace-book 
could provide not only a model for the writer, but a method for the critic. 
In 1565, his work De re poetica libri III had prominently displayed a subtitle: 
Latinorum poetarum inter se comparationes ex Julii Scaligeri Critico desumptae. 
Fabricius in this edition reproduced, and in his later editions continued and 
amplified, the section from chapter 10 onwards of the fifth book of 
Scaliger’s Poetices libri septem (Lyons, 1561). In this book, called Criticus, 
Scaliger systematically brought together excerpts under commonplace- 
heads for the purpose of making stylistic comparisons. We may find the 
criteria he operated unsatisfactory, but what is important is that he was 
specifically encouraging the exercise and refinement of critical judgement 
as an activity valuable in itself and not solely as a propaedeutic to rhetori- 


14 The comparison between the two copiae is on pp. 744-5 of De re poetica lib. VII (Leipzig, 1589). 
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cal or poetical composition. The methodology and mentality of the com- 
monplace-book had facilitated the birth of a new discipline: comparative 
literary criticism.!° 

In 1565, at Basle, Georgius Fabricius published a commonplace-book of 
a more recognizable species: Antiquae scholae christianae puerilis libri duo, in 
quibus continentur sententiae illustres poetarum veterum ecclesiasticorum, quasi in 
locos communes digestae. A slightly unusual feature is that it blurs the bound- 
aries which a strict adherent of Melanchthon’s method might have set 
between theological commonplaces and commonplaces of a more general- 
ized moral kind. This is all the more apparent because these excerpts, 
whose sole purpose is to guide the user in the ways of ‘piety, good morals, 
and virtue’, are all from a large number of Christian writers of Late 
Antiquity, but they are not the fruits of theological study. As Fabricius 
explains in his preface, they are the by-products of his philological labours 
on the early Christian poets, his textual criticism and annotations which 
had been published one year previously. The two books of the Antiqua 
schola demonstrate the amalgamation of fields of interest in the ways their 
commonplace-heads are arranged. The first adopts a ‘theological’ order of 
the kind long ago exemplified by Melanchthon’s own doctrinal Loci com- 
munes, and proceeds from God, one substance in three Persons, to the 
attributes of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and through the Church to 
man’s knowledge of God and relationship with him. The second book, 
concerned with the moral topics of piety and virtue, is arranged alphabet- 
ically, with headings familiar from any number of printed commonplace- 
books covering res humanae, or, more particularly, from the growing 
number which chose to combine pagan and sacred authorities, secular and 
religious topics.!° 

Among the latter was one of the few which originated from the Iberian 
peninsular before compilers in the van of the Counter-Reformation in that 
region restricted themselves more rigorously to supplying manuals for 
sermon composition. Its author was Lucius Andreas Resendius (André de 


15 As we have already seen, the Jesuit, Antonius Possevinus, in his Bibliotheca selecta of 1593, was to 
point explicitly to Scaliger’s heads for critical parallels as a model for arranging excerpts in an apparatus 
poeticus very like that of Fabricius. 

16 Even more interesting from the point of view of the origin and diversity of the excerpts it con- 
tains, is a companion commonplace-book published at Basle in the same year, 1565, at the instigation 
of Fabricius, by one of his pupils, Thomas Faber: Novae scholae christianae libri novem. The ordering of 
divisions and subdivisions in the nine books correlates to some extent with the one used by Fabricius, 
but the authors are all modern Latin poets, chosen because they shine with the clear light of truth 
(admittedly from a Lutheran perspective) in a world of doctrinal corruption and confusion. Faber’s 
authors include the Italians Sannazar, Vida, Fracastoro, and Flaminio, the Germans Eobanus Hessus, 
Camerarius, Fabricius, and Melanchthon, not to mention George Buchanan. The book continues the 
policy of Oporinus at Basle, trying against the odds to keep North and South, Protestant and Catholic, 
bound together, at least in print. With Faber, the eclectic tendency of the commonplace-book is specif- 
ically targeted to this cause. 
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Resende, c.1500-73), a Portuguese Dominican who was an extravagant 
admirer of Erasmus, both in his younger days at Louvain and Brussels, and 
after he returned in 1533 to a Portugal which welcomed northern human- 
ists until the forces of reaction began to get the upper hand in the 1550s. 
His Sententiae et exempla . . . per locos communes digesta probably dates from 
the years after his return home when he was teaching at Coimbra, and 
before growing hostility to the humanistic enthusiasms he retained forced 
his retirement. At any rate, the prefatory material consists of a courteous 
exchange of letters between himself and other Dominican teachers pro- 
fessing enthusiasm for commonplace-books in very Erasmian terms. The 
collection itself is built on Erasmian principles, with headings arranged by 
affinities and contraries, for the better furtherance of copia.(223) In the first 
book of sententiae they go from government to moral goods and evils, and 
end on more spiritual subjects; the second book of pagan and Christian 
exempla runs through virtues and vices by opposites. The number of topics 
is vary large (over 60 heads beginning with the letter A in the alphabetical 
index for the sententiae alone). The range of authors is similarly extensive. 
Sententiae are gathered from a very large number of classical poets and 
prose-writers (but not from Lucretius or Catullus) and take in the Fathers 
and some medieval ‘illustres viri Christiani’ not normally considered per- 
sonae gratae in commonplace-books of this date. Resende’s exempla provide 
a useful compendium of the main collections from Valerius Maximus to 
Marcus Marullus. 

It was this coverage, one suspects, rather than its somewhat archaic 
Erasmian flavour, that made Resende’s commonplace-book a steady seller 
for French publishers in the later part of the sixteenth century, with an edi- 
tion at Lyons in 1557 and several at Paris between 1569 and 1590. It met 
the same demand as other commonplace-books resourcing the cultural mix 
which was establishing itself, indeed was being quite systematically pro- 
moted in countries engaged in adjusting a classical education to the 
Counter-Reformation shift. The thought patterns and imaginative universe 
of a part of the Middle Ages were filtered into the intellectual world cre- 
ated by at least two generations of humanist hegemony in the classroom 
and beyond, in a conscious effort to renew contact with a Catholic past and 
resurrect it as a workable model and living inspiration for the present. As 
part of the same impetus, Catholic teachers of religion were encouraged to 
draw selectively on the humanist culture of their public, and match the flu- 
ency and urbanity of their discourse. This is the programme which lies 
behind the Loci communes similium et dissimilium ex omni propemodum antiqui- 
tate tam sacra quam prophana collectorum published at Paris in 1577 by the the- 
ologian, Johannes Dadraeus, and still current enough to merit a further 
edition at Cologne in 1603. It is specifically addressed both to students of 
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theology and to students of ‘the other arts’, and it claims to resource teach- 
ing method and ‘copia dicendi’, which it does by not only providing great 
quantities of similitudes (res), but demonstrations of similitudes in use 
(‘per orationem’). Similars and dissimilars are assembled under alphabetical 
commonplace-heads which by now are totally conventional and reappear 
in greater or lesser numbers in every printed commonplace-book (and 
were doubtless transcribed thence into private manuscript commonplace- 
books). The parameters of the mental universe of the commonplace-book 
are not set in stone (or in print), but they are very stable. Less conventional 
by the standards of a previous generation are the authors Dadraeus mines 
for material, who are mainly sacred authors, but include Petrarch, Politian, 
Ficino, Coelius Rhodiginus, Erasmus, and Vives. 

Another writer from the Iberian peninsular contributed even more 
effectively to the same programme, and was to have particular influence on 
the development of sermon rhetoric. The Spanish Dominican, Luis of 
Granada (1504-88), compiled a Collectanea moralis philosophiae, consisting of 
extracts from Seneca and Plutarch arranged under commonplace-heads, in 
1571, and followed that in 1576 with a frequently reprinted Rhetorica eccle- 
siastica sive de ratione concionandi in six books, to be used in conjunction with 
his even more widely disseminated Sylva locorum communium omnibus divini 
verbi concionatoribus, variarumque lectionum studiosis . . . utilis (papal letter 
dated 1582). Luis the Dominican does not share the Jesuits’ antipathy to 
dialectic, much less to composition procedures based on the dialectical 
places, for which he refers the reader of his Rhetorica repeatedly to the 
‘copious’ explanations of Rudolph Agricola. Luis proposes to compose and 
amplify sacred discourse ‘per ratiocinationem’, that is, methodically, 
exploiting the dialectical places of argumentation like a pharmacist with his 
recipe for mixing medicines, the raw ingredients of which are herbs gath- 
ered in many locations.(224) These medicinal herbs are to be stored in a 
commonplace-book under heads suitable for sermon use (e.g. humility, 
charity, patience, and their opposites). 

In the Sylva locorum the herbs appear as ‘flowers’, first labelled systemat- 
ically by letters in the texts Luis is reading, then gathered into his ‘hive’. 
They are culled from the Bible, the Fathers (including sententiae which Luis 
is happy to admit he has taken from prior compilations), Cicero (Luis notes 
that he has collected Seneca and Plutarch elsewhere), and from major 
medieval religious authors. The heads of the Sylva are indexed alphabeti- 
cally for convenient retrieval, but with the needs of teaching in mind, our 
Dominican prefers to assemble his commonplace-book in an order which 
approximates to that of St Thomas in the secunda secundae of the Summa the- 
ologiae, beginning with God and descending to the various kinds and estates 
of human beings, continuing with virtues and vices in a series of affinities 
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and opposites, and adding a section on such sermon matter as the beati- 
tudes, sacraments, grace, merit, and the Four Last Things. The authority 
for his ordering is St Thomas, but his defence of it is made in terms of a 
didactic rhetoric which will be plotted on argumentative strategies involv- 
ing dialectical relationships of genus, species, and parts, similars, affinities, 
and opposites. The Sylva, as Luis himself demonstrates in the embryonic 
dilations by his own hand which he appends under many ofthe heads, pro- 
vides a rudimentary mechanism for matching and manœuvring quotations 
to underpin such a rhetoric. It is also a repertory of the perspicacious and 
arresting sententiae which Luis especially favours in his Rhetorica ecclesiastica, 
aligning his concept of effective style with the contemporary relish for 
tellingly placed sententious aphorisms, which itself owes not a little to the 
habit of collecting, memorizing, and replicating the pithy quotations which 
were the gems of commonplace-books. 

However, for the Catholic preacher, such gems had to be testimonies to 
truth as well as ornaments of style. The Reformers’ insistence on the sole 
authority of Scripture had made quotation a crucial stratagem in religious 
controversy and in teaching rhetoric. Tridentine theology, as in the De locis 
theologicis of Melchior Cano, published in Salamanca in 1563 as part of the 
concerted effort to attack the Protestants on their own ground of ‘theo- 
logical places’, had reinforced the status of proof by quotation, or auctoritas. 
It had declared the ‘seats’ of theological argumentation to be twofold, 
authority and reason, with mere reasoning, capable only of the probabili- 
ties which are the field of dialectic, placed in a very subordinate position to 
theology’s authoritative affırmations; and it had established a hierarchy of 
authorities to be quoted as proofs, in a descending order of validity from 
the Bible, by way of the (mainly medieval) doctors of the Church, to the 
philosophers, and, finally, to examples from human history.!7 


!? For Melchior Cano, see A. Gardeil, ‘Lieux théologiques’, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 15 
vols. (Paris, 1910-50), 1x. i (1926), cols. 712-47. A much less sophisticated style of later 16th-cent. 
Catholic preaching which uses the commonplace-book as a primary tool may be exemplified by the 
Franciscan, Francesco Panigarola (1548-94), whose deliberately simplified and practical Modo di com- 
porre una predica was published at Cremona in 1584 and translated into French by Gabriel Chappuis as 
L’Art de prescher et bien faire un sermon (Paris, 1604). Panigarola devotes the third, fourth, and fifth chap- 
ters of his book (fos. 13-35 of the French version) to advice on keeping and using a theological com- 
monplace-book of subjects for sermons (his main example is fasting), with supporting texts collected in 
many instances from printed compilations (and transferred from commonplace-book to memory by 
application of a ‘memoire locale et artificielle’ printed as a supplement to the author's art of preaching 
(fos. 64-78‘) ). His sermon method is essentially a well-ordered linear progression through the accu- 
mulated authorities on his chosen subject, laced with rhetorical figures aimed at arousing and retaining 
the attention of the audience, but relying on the sheer number of quoted excerpts to carry the burden 
of proof. Both by Protestant and by Catholic humanist standards of his day, Panigarola is archaic in his 
methods and in the range of authorities on which he draws, but this is all the more interesting because 
the treatise was originally composed as a manual for the private use of religious at the Roman church 
of Ara Coeli. It presumably represents what was really, rather than theoretically, within their compe- 
tence, and directs them to library resources they actually possessed. For a comparison between 
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Within the sphere of influence of the humanist curriculum of Protestant 
schools, the religion and culture of the Middle Ages, at first a subject of 
controversy and object of contempt, was by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury increasingly on its way to becoming a neutral region of antiquarian 
interest for the few. But from the very start of Lutheran projects in the 
classroom, religion, including the dialectical procedures of religious argu- 
mentation and the language and figurative rhetoric of the Bible, had been 
an integral part of the humanist syllabus, not least in the form of quotations 
illustrating early lessons in grammar and composition. This amalgamation 
of classical and Christian cultural and moral paradigms was to have its most 
comprehensive commonplace-book in the Loci communes sive florilegium 
rerum et materiarum selectarum (later Anthologia sive florilegium . . . ) of 
Josephus Langius (1570-1615). First published at Strasburg in 1598, this vast 
compilation of quotations under alphabetical commonplace-heads, very 
carefully cross-referenced to similar, contrary, and cognate headings, was 
frequently republished at Strasburg into the 1630s and sporadically there- 
after. '® 

Lang was a compiler of compilers. In his preface he praises the utility of 
printed commonplace-books and laments the fact that teacher and 
researcher have up until now had to pick their way through a multiplicity 
of separate collections: sententiae from Cicero, Seneca, and the philosophers 
(the Lagnerius collection among others); flores poetarum gathered by various 
hands (most often by Mirandula’s); biblical extracts and excerpts from the 
Fathers, specifically the Manipulus florum of Thomas of Ireland (reactivated 
to resource the Counter-Reformation in frequent editions from Lyons, 
Antwerp, and elsewhere, and commandeered, suitably adapted, by the 
Protestant cause in editions from Geneva from 1593); the Apophthegamata 
and Parabolae of Erasmus commonplaced by Lycosthenes; Zwinger’s 
Theatrum vitae humanae; collections of exempla by Marcus Marullus, Valerius 
Maximus, Sabellicus, Ravisius Textor, and others; and (by now assimilated 
to commonplace-books, because they were frequently arranged under 
commonplace-heads and were perceived to contain the same sort of 
material) books of hieroglyphs, emblems, and symbols.'? Lang’s list of 


Panigarola and Luis of Granada, see C. Mouchel, Cicéron et Sénèque dans la rhétorique de la Renaissance 
(Marburg 1990), 93-112. 


!8 For expert guidance through the tangled history and multifarious sources of Lang’s common- 
place-books, see B. L. Ullman, ‘Joseph Lang and his Anthologies’, in Middle Ages, Reformation, 
Volkskunde: Festschrift for John G. Kunstmann (Chapel Hill, NC, 1959), 186-200. 

19 An influential example of emblems presented as a commonplace-book and grouped under com- 
monplace-heads was Barthélemy Aneau’s Emblemes d’Alciat de nouveau translatez en françois . . . ordon- 
nez en lieux communs, avec briefves expositions (Lyons, 1549). Aneau claims to be giving a publicly 
accessible order to material originally assembled ‘sans suycte inconsequemment’ at the private whim of 
the author: ‘Iceulx Emblemes nous avons rengéz en lieux communs, comme en certaines bendes, soubz 
chapitres generaulx des principales choses: procedans depuys les souveraines, et plus haultes jusque aux 
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precursors not only tells us which commonplace-books were most current 
in the last years of the sixteenth century, but also the range of forms of ver- 
bal expression which were identified with commonplaces. His own com- 
posite octavo volume, so much easier to carry as well as to consult, and 
retailing at a modest sum, gathers together all this scattered material for the 
greater convenience of students doing exercises in written composition 
under the supervision of their teachers, and looking for ways of illustrating 
and amplifying by words and arguments the subject ofthe theme they have 
been set.?° Under his commonplace-heads Lang assembles his quotations 
and references in tidy groups: ‘sententiae biblicae’; ‘sententiae patrum’; 
‘flores poetarum’; ‘gnomae philosophorum et oratorum’; ‘apophthegmata’; 
‘similitudines’; ‘exempla sacra seu biblica’; ‘exempla profana’; ‘hieroglyph- 
ica seu emblemata’. The vast majority are simply transferred from the very 
well-known printed compilations he has already named or alluded to. 
However, that was not the end of Lang’s activity in this field. A few years 
after the first publication of his Loci communes in 1598, Lang became a 
Catholic. His commonplacing was also the subject of a conversion, in this 
case the conversion of the Polyanthea of Dominicus Nanus Mirabellius, first 
published in 1503, into a Polyanthea nova which appeared at Lyons in 1604, 
and was republished, with various additions and revisions, both there and 
at Frankfurt at regular intervals until the end of the seventeenth century. 
There had been previous attempts to revitalize and modernize this emi- 
nently Catholic work of general reference. In the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century it had been refurbished at Cologne and combined with 
collections of sententiae, the first by Bartholomaeus Amantius and then one 
by Franciscus Tortius. Lang used these amalgamations, drew on his own 
previous compilation for both material and method, and turned Mirabellius 
into an up-to-date, general-purpose commonplace-book, advertised in its 


terriennes, et plus basses: comme de Dieu jusque aux arbres’ (p. 5). In fact, Aneau’s commonplace- 
heads descend from God by a series of affinities and opposites, rather than by hierarchy, beginning with 
virtues and vices, taking in the prince and the state, and ending with marriage placed between igno- 
rance and trees. The uses Aneau recommends for this vernacular combination of emblem-book and 
commonplace-book include reading, but not specifically writing; much more prominent is the notion 
that the emblems will be used as devices and decoration for walls, windows, furnishing, dress, rings, and 
so on, and it is for finding emblem-pictures for these social and domestic purposes that Aneau adver- 
tises the usefulness of his subject-groups and their accompanying index. In Lang’s Latin compilations, 
emblems (described only in words) are fully assimilated to the verbal and rhetorical universe of the com- 
monplace-book. Lang’s own ‘hieroglyphica seu emblemata’ in his Loci communes will be taken from 
Pierio Valeriano's Hieroglyphica sive de sacris Aegyptiorum literis commentarii (Basle, 1556), but he appends 
an index of emblems in Alciati and of emblems and ‘symbols’ in the collections called Symbola et 
emblemata, taken from the worlds of plants, quadrupeds, birds, insects, fish, and reptiles, compiled by 
Joachim Camerarius the Younger and published mostly at Nuremberg between 1593 and 1596. 


°° The foregoing is a summary of the preface to the reader. Another piece in the liminary material 
concentrates on the moral instruction contained in these ‘cum honeste vivendi, tum prudenter agendi 
praecepta’, and commends them not only to young students of the art of eloquence, but to grown men 
engaged in affairs of state, ‘viri Politici et in gravissimis Reipublicae negotiis versantes’. 
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title as ‘free of all confusion as regards heads (tituli) and the material col- 
lected under them, arranged in good order, enriched and equipped with 
almost countless sententiae by sacred and secular authors, apophthegmata, 
similitudes, adages, exempla, emblems, hieroglyphs, and fables’21 Lang now 
exploits some prior Catholic collections of quotations more extensively 
(there is an increase, for example, in patristic extracts taken from Thomas 
of Ireland), but he considerably tones down his predecessors’ entries under 
characteristically Catholic heads, such as ‘Maria’, and avoids the contro- 
versial. There is not much left of Mirabellius, except for the definitions and 
etymologies which precede quotations and references collected in the same 
groups under much the same heads as Lang had used in his Loci communes 
at Protestant Strasburg. The commonplace-book is the common ground 
for the common culture of a religiously divided Europe. 


Vernacular pathways 


The Latin commonplace-book was also the common ground for a 
European culture increasingly divided by language. The history of printed 
vernacular commonplace-books would fragment our subject too much for 
it to have a place here, but their role in the education of men and women 
only marginally acquainted with the Latin classroom needs investigation.?? 
A very cursory glance indicates avenues to explore. The compilers of ver- 
nacular commonplace-books may replicate the headings of their Latin 
models and so transmit a particular mental structure. However, the mater- 
ial built into this structure was very often of a much coarser stuff than the 
quality quotations from good authors on offer in the Latin commonplace- 
book. Up until the very end of the sixteenth century, its vernacular coun- 
terpart was more likely to be an assembly of the sayings of moral 
philosophers, popular proverbs, or prose paraphrases of no great stylistic 
distinction. Even translations of Latin commonplace-books (as we shall 
see in the case of a French version of the Lagnerius Sententiae) tended to 
jettison any scholarly apparatus and employed a fairly rough linguistic 

2! I quote from the title-page to the second edition, published at Frankfurt in 1607. 

22 A study of the history and influence of English commonplace-books forms part of the unpub- 


lished dissertation by Andrew Mousley (‘The Making of the Self: Life Writing in the English 


Renaissance’, University of Kent, 1990). ; 

23 Prime examples are William Baldwin's Treatice of Morall Philosophie contayninge the sayinges of the 
wise wherein you may se the worthy and pithy sayinges of Philosophers, Emperors, kynges and Oratours MERE 
1571), an expanded version of a collection first printed in 1547; and Thomas Blage s Schole of W = 
Conceytes (London, 1572), which gives versions of Aesopic fables taken from a variety of authors, mostly 
neo-Latin, and arranges them under alphabetically ordered heads. There are a rather greater number of 
vernacular collections of sayings, proverbs, and similitudes, which do not replicate the commonplace- 
book’s arrangement of its material under heads and suggest a much looser pattern of perusal and use. 
French examples of this are Gabriel Meurier's Thresor des sentences dorees, proverbes et dicts communs 


(Rouen, 1578) and his Perle des similitudes (Malines, 1583). 
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register. Were their intended readers being led towards the verbal sophisti- 
cation and rhetorical empowerment claimed for the Latin commonplace- 
book, or was ‘popular’ culture merely being given a certain veneer, and 
proverbial wisdom being set fast in a new format? 

The status given to women readers may well point to a certain ambiva- 
lence about the purpose of vernacular commonplace-books. The Academie 
Jrançoise of Pierre de La Primaudaye, an encyclopaedic work of the 1580s 
much concerned with moral and social behaviour (and a quarry for com- 
pilers of English commonplace-books at the turn of the century), envisages 
the good bourgeois housewife employing any time she may have over from 
her domestic duties ‘à l’estude des dicts notables et sentences morales des 
sages Anciens et gens de vertu’. But La Primaudaye’s next sentence dispels 
any illusions about where exactly she is going to school: 


Et ne seroit que bienseant et honorable d’ouyr une femme qui diroit à son mary, 
Mon mary, tu es mon precepteur, et mon maistre en Philosophie, et en la cog- 
noissance de tres-belles et tres-divines sciences. 


Woman is invited to partake of the fruits produced by the Muses (and 
stored in commonplace-books), ‘ce qui aidera beaucoup 4 la faire vivre 
heureusement avec son mary’.24 Nevertheless, severely rationed though 
they may be, the bourgeois wife has digested some ‘dicts notables’ and ‘sen- 
tences morales’, and could doubtless quote them back at her husband. 

There was a large area of overlap between Latin and vernacular com- 
monplace-books, both in terms of categories of thought and moral per- 
spective, and, despite their different stylistic registers, in their predilection 
for certain turns of expression. The sententia, the apophthegm, and the say- 
ing, the similitude, the emblem, and the proverb, are close kin, and they 
all exemplify that admiration for the witty, apposite, and pregnant remark 
fostered by the commonplace-book. Sixteenth-century vernacular com- 
monplace-books may be largely detached from the dialectical and rhetori- 
cal argumentation which was the context of many of their Latin 
prototypes, but they provide a model of ready response and repartee, a 
mode of improvisation within a set of norms, which is consistent with the 
style of behaviour moulded by the commonplace-book, even if not exactly 
with its style of words. To that extent, printed vernacular commonplace- 
books may be signs of a socially cohesive effect exerted beyond the limits 
of the classroom by commonplace-book habits of thought.25 

Another important line of enquiry into the printed vernacular com- 
monplace-book would investigate what it can say about the relative status 


24 Pierre de La Primaudaye, Academie françoise (Paris, 1587), fol. 250. 

# The connection between a humanist pedagogy of commonplace-collecting and the construction 
of the social selves of players on the political scene of Tudor England is examined by M. T. Crane in 
her Framing Authority: Sayings, Self, and Society in Sixteenth-Century England (Princeton, 1993). 
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of Latin and the vernacular, and of those who used them. Before the final 
years of the sixteenth century there is little evidence that vernacular litera- 
tures (as distinct from vernacular translations, proverbs, and the sayings of 
important historical figures) had acquired sufficient status to be excerpted 
for commonplace-books, at any rate in print.26 Linguistically, the exclu- 
sively Latin (and Greek) culture of the schoolroom was radically different 
from the culture outside, and the tool for probing, analysing, storing, 
indexing, and memorizing school culture was the Latin commonplace- 
book. Did students’ familiarity with the procedures and the contents of 
Latin commonplace-books help to establish, for example, the élite nature 
of so much later sixteenth-century French poetry? The vernacular poetry 
of the Pléiade and their successors was woven by pupils of humanist teach- 
ers from strands of Greek and Latin intertextual allusions which locate 
much of the pleasure of reading in the recognition possible to the select few 
who can draw from the same memory bank as the writer, and which, con- 
versely, exclude anyone to whom that memory bank is a closed book in a 
foreign language. Certainly we shall discover that in the following century, 
in France at least, writers who were most vocal in their revolt against their 
status pupillaris with respect to classical literary exemplars were also partic- 
ularly vocal in their scorn of commonplace-books and all the classroom 
‘pedantry’ which went with them. 

In England, on the other hand, things may have been different. 
Quotations in English from Thomas More and Philip Sidney found their 
way into Nicholas Ling’s Politeuphia, Wit’s Commonwealth (London, 1597), 
a conventional moral commonplace-book collecting excerpts mainly from 
the Fathers and from classical authors as it pursues its way through affini- 
ties and opposites on the road from God to Hell. It may be significant that 
these native authors gained their admittance in the wake of good 
Protestants like Bullinger, Beza, Calvin, Luther, and Ramus. A more radi- 
cal conversion of the commonplace-book was Robert Allott’s England* 
Parnassus: or the choysest Flowers of our Moderne Poets, with their Poeticall com- 
parisons, Descriptions of Bewties, Personages, Castles, Pallaces, Mountaines, 
Groves, Seas, Springs, Rivers, etc. (London, 1600). This compilation does not 
quote English authorities merely to corroborate the opinions of foreigners, 
but to operate a complete change of masters of literary discourse, in effect 


26 This was in contrast to the use of excerpts from vernacular literature to illustrate rhetorical figures 
in vernacular manuals of rhetoric. Exceptions as regards commonplace-books are likely to be Italian. 
Mirabellius had already quoted Italian poets in the vernacular in his Polyanthea at the beginning of the 
century; Lang, remodelling the Polyanthea for a northern public a century later, excised the Italian. In 
France, Etienne Tabourot des Accords, for all his enthusiasm for the use ofthe vernacular in school and 
for all his listing of commonplace-heads in French, plainly assumes that the quotations to be entered 
will be from classical texts. Montaigne’s overwhelming preference for quotations in Latin or translated 
Greek is not idiosyncratic. 
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to replace the ancient canon of authors and rewrite commonplaces in the 
language of a new canon of modern poets. Excerpts from Spenser, Lodge, 
Daniel, Shakespeare, Chapman, Marlowe, Davies, and a host of lesser 
lights, fill up an alphabetical series of commonplace-heads (Albion, angels, 
ambition, afHiction, art, audacity, avarice, beauty, banishment, and so on), 
demonstrating that old bottles can, for a time at least, contain new wine. 
The second half of the collection goes roving after more novel inventions, 
more in the manner of Fabricius’s De re poetica, collecting poetical descrip- 
tions in English of numerous times, seasons, places, gods, and abstractions, 
together with comparisons and similitudes on allied themes. Allott’s was 
the best of at least three such collections published between 1598 and 1600. 
English and English literature, perhaps precociously, had come of age.?? 

There are other profitable avenues for exploring the relationship between 
the commonplace-book and vernacular culture. Not the least rewarding 
would be to examine how fast and how far the effects which the common- 
place-book had had on the arrangement and presentation of printed books 
penetrated into the production of books designed to sell in a more popular 
market. This would not only include the indexing techniques so closely 
linked to the expectations of a readership looking for excerpts to quote and 
collect under commonplace-heads, but would also involve a study of 
printed (and manuscript) marginalia. By the 1570s it was more or less the 
norm for editions of classical poets to be printed with marginal indications 
of passages exemplifying commonplaces, rhetorical figures, and places of 
dialectical argumentation. Such editions were geared to methods of class- 
room teaching so general as to guarantee sales and reprints and widespread 
familiarity. The former pupils of those classrooms transferred the reading 
habits imprinted on them to vernacular literary texts, and publishers of those 
texts supplied the necessary marginal adjuncts. Thus, material presentation 
could help to align vernacular texts with the classical canon and eventually 
ensure that they were read and used like other works in that canon. 

Very specifically related to commonplace-books since their inception 
were the marginal markers, usually some form of ‘quotation mark”, used to 


?7 Much more research needs to be done, but it may turn out that the earliest equivalent to Allott 
in French is Esprit Aubert, Les Marguerites poétiques, tirées des plus fameux poëtes françois, tant anciens que 
modernes, et reduites en forme de lieux communs (Lyons, 161 3). This enormous and untidy compendium, 
modelled perhaps on the phrase-books and ‘thesauri’ much used as stylistic resources in Jesuit schools, 
has an exhaustive series of alphabetically ordered commonplace-heads containing quotations chiefly 
from Ronsard and Du Bartas, but also from other modern poets, Bertaud, Desportes, Du Perron, 
Malherbe, Mottin, Gamon, and Garnier, the dramatist, among them (the ‘anciens’ hardly get a look 
in). On pp. 843-96, Aubert provides a full-scale rhetoric and poetic, complete with places of argu- 
mentation, all illustrated from the authors who resource the rest of his book. Pierre Deimier’s Academie 
de l’art poétique is also inserted here, with its criticisms of faults perpetrated by modern French poets. At 
the heart of this French commonplace-book lies the conviction and the proof that French poetry is 
now autonomous and self-sufficient in its theory and its practice. 
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signal lines worth noting, memorizing, and extracting for insertion in the 
reader's private commonplace-book. Generally, passages thus marked were 
of the nature of sententiae, aphorisms, and any other of the gnomic forms of 
expression favoured, for example, by Lang at the high point of the com- 
monplace-book’s evolution. ‘Quotation marks’ used in this way prolifer- 
ated in both Latin and vernacular literary texts printed in the late sixteenth 
century and early part of the seventeenth century, and did so for the very 
sound commercial reason that they served the habit of looking for excerpt- 
able material. They are the printed equivalent of the manuscript marginal 
pointers and underlinings so frequently made in printed books at the same 
period for the same purpose.?* 

The most informative place of all to look for the influence of the com- 
monplace-book on vernacular production would be in vernacular works 
themselves, a project we must leave for another time and to other enquir- 
ers. It is a project to be pursued in non-literary works as well as various 
forms of fiction, and beckons most enticingly in those most typical of 
Renaissance works, ones which accumulate variations round a common- 
place theme and play a fund of quotations, intertextual allusions, or gnomic 
improvisations against each other. Renaissance authors speak the language 
of the commonplace-book. They gather many flowers in many gardens, 
they read the Book of Nature in diverse books of words, and they are per- 
haps most visibly masters of their own creation when they assemble what 
they have gathered in patterns of their own devising: 


Je resemble à l’Abeille 
Qui va cueillant tantost la fleur vermeille, 
Tantost la jaune: errant de pré en pré 
Volle en la part qui plus luy vient à gré, 
Contre l’Hyver amassant force vivres: 
Ainsy courant et fueilletant mes livres, 
J'amasse, trie et choisis le plus beau, 
Qu'en cent couleurs je peints en un tableau, 
Tantost en l’autre: et maistre en ma peinture, 
Sans me forcer j'imite la Nature.*? 


28 The first book printed with marginal indicators of sententiae is said to be a Latin edition of Seneca’s 
tragedies published by P. de Giunta at Florence in 1506, prior to the development of the common- 
place-book in its strict form, but contemporary with Murmellius’s advice on using manuscript marks 
to delineate passages to be excerpted from texts and collected in notebooks. For a detailed history of 
this practice in the printing of English vernacular works, see G. K. Hunter, “The Marking of Sententiae 
in Elizabethan Printed Plays, Poems, and Romances’, The Library, sth ser., 6 (1951), 171-88. The most 
commonly cited instance of its use in vernacular French is to signal the abundant sententiae in the Bay 
of Robert Garnier (c.1545-90), a very ‘literary’ dramatist writing well inside the tradition of Senecan 
and neo-Latin tragedy, who stages political and moral disputes in which the weapons are contradictory 
er de Ronsard, Hylas (first published in 1569), lines 417-26 (Œuvres complètes, ed. 
P. Laumonier, 20 vols. (Paris, 1914-75), XV. 252). 
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It is a fragile mastery. These lines come as an epilogue to Ronsard’s tale of 
Hylas, ravished from the nurture of Hercules to an afterlife with nymphs in 
a water-world of shadows and imitative reflections. Hylas will exist for ever 
in a universe of flowers and fictions. Hercules, bereft, lives transiently in 
the world of struggle, work, and change. Despite the brave assertion in the 
epilogue, Ronsard has been playing once again a theme which haunts his 
poetry, exploring by way of fiction the anxieties engendered in a writer 
who creates poems by imitation of a great literary tradition inscribed in 
dead languages not his own. Yet, at the conclusion of the speech Hylas 
makes to Hercules from the land of the immortals, as at the end of other 
poems in the same collection (La Salade, Le Pin), the language of commu- 
nication by which the dead youth bridges contradictions and talks across 
division is the universal language of the commonplace (duly signalled by 
quotation marks): 


“Car les beaux faits de l’homme vertueux 
“Ne meurent point: mais du voluptueux, 
“Qui a sa vie en plaisirs consommée, 
“Avecq la mort se perd la renommée. 


Yet, here, too, a certain melancholy disturbs the moral affirmation of vir- 
tuous effort. In Ronsard’s book the place under which all commonplaces 
are finally subsumed is invariably death.?® 

A more unequivocally robust attitude to the potential of the common- 
place-book lies at the core of Montaigne’s Essais. He also knew the lan- 
guage of the commonplace-book, but deliberately dissociates himself from 
it by imputing it to others: 


Quelqu’un pourroit dire de moy que j’ay seulement faict icy un amas de fleurs 
estrangeres, n’y ayant fourny du mien que le filet à les lier.?' 


However, he can on occasion appropriate both the idiom and the content 
of the commonplace-book to his own concern with private moral judge- 
ment: 


Les abeilles pillotent dega delà les fleurs, mais elles en font apres le miel, qui est tout 
leur; ce n’est plus thin ny marjolaine: ainsi les pieces empruntées d’autruy, il [un 
enfant de maison qui recherche les lettres] les transformera et confondera, pour en 
faire un ouvrage tout sien: à sçavoir son jugement.?? 


30 The quotation is from Hylas, lines 411-14, 252. A start on relating Ronsard’s poetry to com- 
monplaces was made by J. McClelland, ‘Lieu commun et poésie à la Renaissance’, in R. Melangon (ed.), 
Le Lieu commun, Etudes françaises, 13 (1977), 53-70. 

31 Michel de Montaigne, Essais, m. xii, ed. A. Thibaudet (Paris, 1953), 1185. 

32 Ibid. 1. xxvi. 184. 


Zu 
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Here, Montaigne, well aware ofthe moral claims made by editors of com- 
monplace-books, injects a moral stiffening into the similitude they more 
normally apply to the process of distilling a personal verbal style. He does 
warn his reader about his use of quotations: 


Parmy tant d’emprunts je suis bien aise d’en pouvoir desrober quelqu’un, les 
deguisant et difformant à nouveau service.** 


Montaigne’s constant quotation of excerpts mainly from Latin authors 
(as well as the evidence of books known to have been in his possession, 
marked up in the manner ofthe commonplacing reader) points indubitably 
to the commonplace-book. Disingenuous as ever, Montaigne says that he 
does not keep notebooks to store quotations from his reading. The fact is 
that he transcribes them straight into his commonplace-book, and that 
most uncommon of commonplace-books is the book of Essais: 


Je m’en vay, escorniflant par cy par lä des livres les sentences qui me plaisent, non 


pour les garder, car je n’ay point de gardoires, mais pour les transporter en cettuy- 
: 34 
ci. 


The Essais have commonplaces for their titles, collect quotations, organize 
them into complex patterns over which Montaigne has perfect mastery, 
and use them for example, authority, and ornament. But Montaigne also 
exploits other facets of the commonplace-book: its appropriation (more 
particularly in its manuscript manifestations) of public texts to make a pri- 
vate book; its juxtaposition of contradictory quotations, with potential for 
play and for scepticism; its invitation to the knowing reader to refer back 
from the excerpt as logged to its original context and perhaps quite differ- 
ent connotations; its cross-references and its mobile quotations which can 
be shifted from place to place and start new trains of thought; its open- 
endedness, with room for ever more subject-heads and ever more illustra- 
tive material at any place within the growing book. As Montaigne 
often reminds us, he and his book are one. In that book, the printed 
commonplace-book, in the fixed form of excerpts from printed Latin texts, 
and a very private commonplace-book, in the fluid, vernacular script of 
personal experience, are partners in procreation.*° 


33 Ibid. 111. xii. 1186. 34 Ibid. L xxv. 167. 

35 A detailed account of the compilation-literature contemporary with Montaigne and speculations 
about its influence on his work can be found in P. Porteau, Montaigne et la vie pédagogique de son temps. 
For a rather simplified assessment of the influence of commonplace-book thinking on (a very simpli- 
fied) Montaigne, see Z. S. Schiffman, ‘Montaigne and the Rise of Skepticism in Early Modern Europe: 
A Reappraisal’, JHI 45 (1984), 499-516. The question is treated in more rigorously focused detail in the 
very sharply argued and knowledgeable articles by F. Goyet: ‘A propos de “ces pastissages de lieux com- 
muns” ’, Bulletin de la Société des Amis de Montaigne, 5-6 (July-Dec., 1986), 11-26; ‘Le Rôle des notes 
de lecture dans la genèse des Essais’, ibid. 7-8 (Jan.-July, 1987), 9-30; ‘The Word “Commonplaces” in 
Montaigne’, in L. Hunter (ed.), Toward a Definition of Topos (London, 1991), 66-77. This last volume 
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contains a strong article investigating some aspects of Shakespeare's use of commonplaces: 
P. Hammond, “The Play of Quotation and Commonplace in King Lear, 78-129. It is to be hoped that 
the present study will facilitate explorations both of major writers and also of less original ones than 
Ronsard, Montaigne, and Shakespeare, along lines which look so promising. For the late Renaissance 
vernacular mutation of a close relative of commonplaces, see the highly perceptive investigation ofnew 


roles found for exemplary historical figures, T. Hampton, Writing from History: The Rhetoric of 


Exemplarity in Renaissance Literature (Ithaca, NY, and London, 1990). 


8 Seventeenth Century: Consolidation 


Pedagogic prolongations 

England: elementary level 

But to the end that schollars may be sure ever to have store of matter, or to finde 
of a sudden where to turne to fit matter for every Theame; what doe you thinke 


of Common-place bookes of such morall matters, that every schollar should have 
his Common-place booke written.’ 


The question is posed in John Brinsley’s dialogue on good pedagogic prac- 
tice, his Ludus literarius of 1612, in the chapter devoted to ‘making Theames 
full of good matter, in a pure stile, and with judgement’. The pupil only 
approaches this relatively advanced mode of Latin composition after he has 
been thoroughly grounded in accidence and syntax, construing and pars- 
ing, and is already well drilled in writing short sentences and epistles, ‘short, 
pithie, sweete Latine and familiar’ (p. 165). 

In this preliminary linguistic formation, the commonplace-book has 
already played a useful role, although it is only once the emphasis has moved 
from words to matter that it will explicitly be called a ‘commonplace-book’. 
For first assays at writing connected Latin, the recommended pattern-book 
is ‘Tullies sentences’, already familiar to us as the selections from Cicero 
arranged by Lagnerius under commonplace-heads and subsequently 
reprinted time and again throughout Europe. This printed Ciceronian 
anthology ‘composed of all the sweete smelling flowers, picked of purpose 
out of all his workes’ (p. 153) is preferred by Brinsley to any attempt by the 
teacher to ‘gather sentences’ on his own initiative from any other author. 
Brinsley’s system of instruction is to dictate an English translation of the 
chosen extract from the anthology, then firstly to have the pupils turn it 
into a Latin which reproduces the vocabulary of Cicero, but in a word 
order similar to the English (the ‘grammatical’ or ‘natural’ order, as he calls 
it), and secondly to copy out the sentence in the word order found in 
Cicero (‘which belongeth to Rhetorick’). Later exercises in versifying fol- 
low the same model, using the Flores poetarum, that is to say, the poetical 
commonplace-book of Octavianus Mirandula, as the core text: 


! John Brinsley, Ludus literarius: or, the Grammar Schoole (London, 1612; repr. Menston, 1968), 187-8. 
Fora bibliography of work on the English classroom syllabus within our period, see C. Webster, “The 
Curriculum of the Grammar Schools and Universities 1500-1600: A Critical Review of the Literature’, 
History of Education, 4 (1975), 51-68. 
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Take Flores poetarum, and in every Common place make choise of Ovids verses, or 
if you find any other which be pleasant and easie . . . Cause also so many as you 
would have to learne together, to set down the English as you dictate. Secondly to 
give you, and to write downe all the words in Latine verbatim, or Grammatically. 
Thirdly, having just the same words, let them trie which ofthem can soonest turne 
them into the order of a verse: . . . And then lastly, read them over the verse of 
Ovid, that they may see that themselves have made the very same; or wherin they 
missed: this shall much incourage and assure them. (p. 193) 


For Latin vocabulary, phraseology, and style, the commonplace-book 
remains as important a source as ever it was in the preceding century. 
However, some features in the procedure recommended by Brinsley, 
though not necessarily new, indicate trends which will be consolidated in 
the ensuing period. Latin is taught not only in the vernacular, but through 
the vernacular. Translation is the key to understanding and the ‘natural’ 
medium through which pupils learn to manipulate the phraseology of 
‘rhetorically’ contrived Latin. Moreover, Brinsley’s teaching of Latin by 
translation is aimed quite explicitly at bringing the English language within 
the scope of the verbal competence inculcated by classroom method. Boys 
are trained ‘to write purely and sweetly, as well in English as in Latine, and 
to expresse their mindes most fully in both’ (p. 168). Classroom method 
was still the method of imitation, imitation, be it in English or in Latin, of 
Latin authors only. On the identity of those authors, Brinsley appears at first 
sight to be unequivocal: ‘I would have the chiefest labor to make the purest 
Authors our owne, as Tully for prose, so Ovid and Virgil for verse’ (p. 195). 
However, his insistence on printed commonplace-books, in particular his 
choice of Mirandula (even though he instructs the teacher to confine 
beginners to the extracts from Ovid), backed up by dictionaries of phrases, 
epithets, adages, and so on, opens the way to the much more eclectic Latin 
which, as Politian and many another had realized, was invariably produced 
by roaming through florilegia. 

The question of ‘Common-place bookes of morall matters’ arises explic- 
itly in the context of ‘making theames’, a few pages after Brinsley has 
defined ‘themes’ very much as Erasmus and Melanchthon had defined gen- 
eral commonplace-heads: 


The principal end of making Theams, I take to be this, to furnish schollars with al 
store of the choisest matter, that they may therby learne to understand, speake or 
write of any ordinary Theame, Morall or Politicall, such as usually fall into dis- 
course amongst men and in practice of life; and especially concerning vertues and 
vices. (pp. 174-5) 


The ‘morall matter’ of such themes is to be found initially in the most ele- 
mentary school authors, in Cato, Aesop, above all in the Lagnerius selec- 
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tion from Cicero, together with its appendix of extracts from other writ- 
ers, all of which will provide both subjects and also material in the form of 
‘sentences or testimonies of the wisest’ (p. 175).2 The commonplace-book 
model of general head supported by illustrative quotations forms the first 
and most basic structure for themes, or discursive compositions on a moral 
topic, which may be further amplified by resort to ‘the Indexes of [printed] 
books of Commonplaces’ (p. 179). It is only when thus ‘furnished with 
words and store of matter’ that the pupil proceeds to the finer rhetorical 
points, to the proper ordering of his composition, and to the places of 
invention. Brinsley is writing about pupils in the grammar school, who 
‘have read no Logicke’, but he recommends that they be taught the ‘ten 
first and chiefe heads of reasoning’, that is to say, the principal places of 
dialectical argumentation, “Causes, Effects, Subjects, Adjuncts, Disagree- 
able things (repugnantia), Comparisons, Notations, Distributions, Defini- 
tions, Testimonies’ (pp. 182-3). His list reproduces without 
acknowledgement the major commonplaces of invention as set out by 
Ramus in his Dialectique, although it is to Cicero’s Topica and to the 
Progymnasmata of Aphthonius that he affects to direct the attention of 
teachers and pupils for an account of the dialectical places and of how to 
‘runne through those places curiously in their mindes’ (p. 182 [183]). 
What is more important than the origin of his particular places of argu- 
mentation is the fact that Brinsley insists that his grammar-school pupils 
must eventually learn to use their commonplace-books in conjunction 
with the dialectical operators: ‘their readinesse in their first Authours of 
morall matters, as also in Tullies sentences, and Flores poetarum . . . with 
the helpe of the places of Invention, will commonly yeelde matter suffi- 
cient’ (p. 187). English schoolboys’ lessons in the commonplace-book 
method of composition still have a dialectical stiffening rather lacking in 
the equivalent syllabus as taught by the Jesuits, even though, like them, 
Brinsley leaves ‘logicall and strict concluding by Syllogisms, unto the 
Universitie’ (p. 207). But when, at the end of the chapter on themes, we 
finally come to the question about common-place books proper and 


2 Brinsley recommends with particular fervour a more recent publication which falls somewhere 
between the commonplace-book and the emblem-book: Symbolorum heroicorum liber singularis of 
Nicolaus Reusner, available from the late 1580s. In this book the student would find ‘singular matter 
notably compact together’ in the devices of emperors, kings, and various German noblemen, and in 
the verses in which Reusner explained and amplified them. In the accompanying prose commentaries 
he would find an array of suitable quotations, for they are indeed ‘fraughted full of the grave testimonies 
and sentences of many of the auncientest, wisest and most experienced [assembled from the Bible, the 
Fathers, and ancient prose-writers and poets]’ (p. 176). For his further convenience the student would 
also find all the devices indexed under alphabetically arranged commonplace-heads (‘in locos com- 
munes iuxta ordinem Alphabeticum digesta’), enabling him to tum up the appropriate devices and quo- 
tations to provide him with material for themes related to ‘Affectus’, ‘Amicitia’, ‘Amor’, ‘Arma’ ‘Ars’, 
‘Audacia’, and so forth. 
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whether ‘every schollar should have his Commonplace-booke written’, we 
recognize in Brinsley’s reply, somewhat hedged about with qualifications, 
a caution with which the Jesuit Possevinus might have found some sympa- 
thy: 


I do account them a great help where the schollars have leasure and judgement to 
gather them; I meane, to gleane out all the choyse sentences and matter in the best 
Authours. Or, because that that is over-great a toyle, and requires more judgement 
than can bee looked for in so young yeares; if they had but only bookes of 
References, it would be exceeding profitable: to wit, such Common-place bookes 
as did but only containe the generall heads of matter, and then the Quotations of 
three or foure of the chiefe Authours; as Reusner [Symbola heroica], Erasmus 
Adages, Tullies sentences, or some other; setting downe the booke and the page, 
where to turn of a sudden to any such matter in them. This would ease them of 
much searching . . . Thus they may use the matter of the best Authors, . . . sith 
that those bookes have in them the choysest sayings of the very wisest of all ages: 
although they are stil to adde whatsoever they can invent of their owne braine, so 
be it wittily and pithily. Such a book of References wel gathered, and made pub- 
licke, would much further young schollars. (p. 188) 


The universe of texts which lay open to previous gatherers has been dras- 
tically reduced to three or four pre-packaged volumes of extracts, and even 
further reduction, to a ‘book of References. . . made publicke’, is deemed 
desirable. The young writer is protected from hard contact with the best 
authors. Rather, he is persuaded that the wisdom of the ages, the accept- 
able moral opinions which he absorbs as an integral part of learning to 
express himself in correct language, are contained in the model formulae 
distributed under a largely standard repertory of uncontested general cate- 
gories reproduced in the restricted number of printed commonplace-books 
which form his horizon of reference. At the same time, Brinsley, ever 
stressing the virtues of ‘ease, certainty and delight’ in the successful learn- 
ing process, aims to give his student a sense of mastery over his material. To 
be master of his small universe of references to printed commonplace- 
books is an easier task than to roam at large in order to construct a private 
treasury painstakingly gathered and stored. Brinsley’s variation of the ped- 
agogy of the commonplace-book seems set to ensure two results: the max- 
imum common knowledge of a minimum core of material; and a 
proprietary instinct which makes the apprentice writer monarch of all that 
he surveys, especially as he surveys rather less than a student whose field of 
vision was structured by Erasmus or Melanchthon, and especially as he is 
first taught to possess his ancient quotations in the ‘natural’ language of his 
vernacular. 

An admirer of Brinsley’s method, Charles Hoole (1609-67), elaborated 
it, but did not fundamentally alter it in his New Discovery of the Old Art of 
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Teaching Schoole, published in 1660 after several years gestation and experi- 
mental application. For Hoole, well into the second half of the seventeenth 
century and at the start of the English Restoration, the commonplace-book 
remains the paradigm learning tool and the form in which information is 
assembled and retained. Pupils are to ‘insert all niceties of Grammar that 
they finde’ into paper books divided into the ‘Heads of Grammar by way 
of common place’; the tropes and figures of rhetoric are to be collected in 
the same way; and for ‘making Theams and Verses, which they can never 
well do, except they be furnished with matter aforehand’ Hoole would 
have them ‘provide a large Common-place book, in which they should 
write at least those heads which Mr. Farnabie hath set down in his Index 
Rhetoricus’ 3 

Hoole updates his syllabus by introducing Thomas Farnaby’s rhetorical 
formulary, first printed in 1625, as a new pattern-book for the pupil’s own 
collection of commonplaces, and demotes Brinsley’s favourite, the 
Lagnerius extracts from Cicero, to the status of ancillary help, but this 
merely accentuates his predecessor’s tendency to look to preformulated, 
printed compendia. Similarly, the matter which the pupil is to assemble in 
the form of quotations lodged under his heads is largely gathered out of 
predigested printed collections, though the range of Hoole’s recommended 
reference books for amplifying the matter of themes is wider than Brinsley’s 
and includes books of short histories, apologues, and fables, adages, hiero- 
glyphs, emblems, and symbols, ancient laws and customs, witty sentences, 
rhetorical exornations, topical places, and descriptions of things natural and 
artificial (pp. 181-2). For verse composition, Farnaby also provides a poet- 
ical phrase-book, his Index poeticus, but Mirandula’s Flores poetarum keeps 
pace with it (p. 186). Hoole envisages an extensive school library of printed 
compendia which will invite the boys ‘like so many bees to busie them- 
selves sucking up matter and words to quicken their invention and expres- 
sion’ (p. 163). 

In their productive mode, Hoole’s busy bees work to preset patterns, 
eventually learning to arrange a theme according to its proper parts, 
exordium, narration, and the rest (pp. 184-5). What they do not seem to 
learn in Hoole’s classroom is how to manipulate procedures of argumenta- 
tion by systematically going through the rhetorical and dialectical places. 
Compared with Brinsley, Hoole’s relative lack of interest in the common- 
place-book’s potential for generating argued points and his predilection for 
a rhetoric of witty conjunctions and display are reminiscent of the type of 


3 A New Discovery Of the old Art of Teaching Schoole (London, 1660; repr. Menston, 1969), 130-3 and 
181. Thomas Farnaby (?1575-1647), another schoolmaster of note, was the author of numerous, fre- 
quently reprinted textbooks and phrase-books, as well as of much-used editions of Latin authors, which 
were published on the Continent at least as often as in England. 
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composition favoured in Jesuit schools. It is not surprising, then, that he 
also recommends his busy bees to store their commonplace-books with 
topical places and descriptions gathered out of the Eloquentiae sacrae et 
humanae parallela of the French Jesuit, Nicolas Caussin (1583-1651). 

Both Hoole and Brinsley show themselves to be well acquainted with 
pedagogical practice on either side of the religious divide on the continent 
of Europe, not least with that of the Jesuits, who ‘have won much of their 
reputation, and stollen many hearts with their diligence in this kinde’.* 
Among their highly eclectic range of works of reference is the Poeticae insti- 
tutiones of the Jesuit, Jacobus Pontanus, ‘reformatae’ (i.e. revised and in 
some measure adapted in such a way that it did not offend Protestant sen- 
sibilities) by Joannes Buchler.® This slightly more theoretical work on 
poetic composition is still intended primarily for the classroom, but it links 
the elementary commonplace-book method of Brinsley and Hoole back 
into a more sophisticated matrix of ideas about the use of quotations, 
involving issues of authorial appropriation and reader response. The forag- 
ing bees to be met in Pontanus/Buchler are of the Senecan variety, flitting 
through flowery fields to bring back honey-producing nectar from a vari- 
ety of sources, and ‘diligently applying all the resources of their native tal- 
ent’ to turn what has been gathered and stored in separate containers ‘into 
a single sweet substance, in such a way that, even if it is apparent where it 
originated, it appears quite different from what it was in its original 
state’ .(225) But Seneca’ similitude is now given a prefix and an appendix 
which stress the reader’s co-operative role in the construction of the new 
text: 


We [the composers of new, composite texts] exert ourselves to ensure that what 
we write should seem to belong to us, not to the authors we imitate, although our 
learned readers will not be deceived as to where we have got it. . . . From which 
it follows that the completed poem will be most pleasing to erudite readers attuned 
to the characteristics of all kinds of poets, and this will especially be the case if they 
are able to catch several notable places cleverly imitated from the best poets.(226) 


The new text fully reveals its pleasures only to the knowing reader who can 
read intertextually, recognizing quotations and allusions, and appreciating 
the difference wrought by the new author. A community of such readers 
was produced with great efficiency in classrooms of pupils collecting quo- 
tations from a standard range of printed compendia and transferring them 
to their headed commonplace-books. It is not by accident that the Poeticae 
institutiones of Pontanus, virtually the only modern theoretical work on 

* Brinsley, Ludus literarius, in his ‘commendatory preface’. 

5 Joannes Buchler, Reformata poeseos institutio ex R. P. lacobi Pontani e Soc. lesu potissimum libris concin- 


nata, printed at the end of Buchler’s Sacrarum profanarumque phrasium poeticarum thesaurus (Cologne, 1626; 
Douai, 1633; and several English editions after 1636). 
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poetry designed for school use in the Renaissance period, is generally to be 
found as an appendix to one of the most popular collections of phrases 
culled from ancient poets and arranged alphabetically under subjects. 


France: advanced level 


In seventeenth-century France, pre-university schooling up to the age of 
about 15 (the age range envisaged in the recommendations of Brinsley and 
Hoole) came increasingly under the control of the religious orders, and, 
principally, under the control of the Jesuits. For commonplace-books, as 
for much else, the Jesuit Ratio set rules which were not modified in theory 
for a long time, although actual practice may be deduced from the compi- 
lations published by Jesuits for use in the classroom and from the stylistic 
habits they fostered. For a more idiosyncratic and rather more sophisti- 
cated French view of commonplace-books, we shall move away from 
Jesuit schoolmasters to a writer who was the Principal of one of the col- 
leges of the University of Paris and (up until his forced removal from that 


6 For the decline in the numbers and quality of municipally controlled schools after about 1570, 
see G. Huppert, ‘Ruined Schools: The End of the Renaissance System of Education in France’, in P. 
Desan (ed.), Humanism in Crisis (Ann Arbor, 1991), 55-67; for a comprehensive account of schools 
and universities in 17th-cent. France, see L. W. B. Brockliss, French Higher Education in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries (Oxford, 1987); for Jesuit schools in particular, see F. de Dainville, L’Education 
des jésuites, ed. M.-M. Compère (Paris, 1978). Pedagogic publications by French Jesuits in the early 
years of the 17th cent. include collections of extracts from a single school author. At a very elemen- 
tary level, these may be short excerpts in the nature of moderately edifying sententiae, with explana- 
tory summaries in Latin and French and references to the original source by book and line number, 
as is the case with the excerpts from Ovid loosely ordered in groups from particular works (including 
the Amores and the Ars amatoria) by Jean Behourt, Regent of the Jesuit Collège des Bons-Enfants at 
Rouen, Sententiae puriores, cum dictis festivioribus in usum pueritiae ex Ovidio excerptae (Rouen, 1603). Very 
similar collections were published later in the century, though they might range more widely, as in 
the case of the extracts from Latin poets from Livius Andronicus to Fulbert of Chartres, entitled Acute 
dicta omnium veterum poetarum latinorum (Paris, 1664), compiled by Philippus Brietius after sixteen years 
spent teaching at a Jesuit college in Paris. At a more advanced level, there was a third edition in 1610 
at Paris and Lyons of the Thesaurus P. Virgilii Maronis, in communes locos iampridem digestus, begun when 
its author, Michel Coyssard, was teaching at the Collège de Clermont in the 1570s. Its ‘common- 
places’, are verbs and nouns, listed alphabetically, with quotations of the passages in which they, or 
their synonyms, occur in Virgil, together with cross-references to related vocabulary. Its purpose is to 
provide an easily searched resource of words, phrases, and similitudes with which to vary expression. 
Again, there is a not dissimilar volume later in the century, the Novus apparatus Virgilii of Laurent Le 
Brun, a schoolmaster at La Flèche (Paris, 1667), which also includes ‘descriptiones et comparationes 
exquisitissimae’ from a variety of Latin authors, ancient and modern, supplying the appetite for ver- 
bal description which we shall find rife in Jesuit theorists. The editions of Ovid and Virgil used in all 
Jesuit schools were by Jacobus Pontanus, who appended to his edition ofthe Tristia (Ingolstadt, 1610) 
an Ovidian commonplace-book, P. Ovidii Nasonis hortuli, in which he gathered ‘little flowers’ from 
all of Ovid's works under alphabetically arranged heads (‘agricultura’, ‘amicitia vera’, ‘amicitia falsa’, 
‘amor honestus’, ‘amor lascivus’, ‘animi cura’, ‘ars et artifices periti’, etc.). Brief paragraphs develop 
each place with assistance from yet more quotations, in effect demonstrating how to use common- 
place-book excerpts to construct a short composition based on an attributed quotation (a ‘chria’), 
though not systematically. 
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post in 1612) Syndic of the Faculty of Theology, a defender of “Gallican lib- 
erties’, and certainly no friend of the Order.” 

Edmundus Richerius (Edmond Richer, 1559-1630) published his 
Obstetrix animoram in 1600, with a subutle, Ratio docendi, studendi, conver- 
sandi, imitandi, iudicandi, componendi, which makes clear his intention to 
range somewhat more widely and more discursively than the normal 
description of the school curriculum. In organizing his material he makes 
a broad distinction between ‘eloquentia’ and ‘eruditio’, reflected in his re- 
commendations for commonplace-books, but an integrated ideal of 
Ciceronian discourse overarches any simplistic dichotomy between verba 
and res. Nevertheless, a vocabulary is to be assembled, and in a manner so 
traditional as to need no long explanation: 


It is essential that all students, not only in the lowest classes but also in the highest, 
and indeed that everyone throughout their life of study should follow the exam- 
ple of Manutius in assiduously noting down and writing out all the phrases and 
locutions employed by the Greek and Latin orators, poets, and other authors 
whom they read privately; and they must also make a point of distinguishing poetic 
locutions from those used in prose, and they must assign them to their appropriate 
commonplaces.(227) 


This is the method by which linguistic competence and stylistic discrimi- 
nation will be most effectively acquired, be it in the schools of the Jesuits, 
whose expertise in teaching grammar and rhetoric Richer feels bound to 
admit, while claiming that they originally modelled their practice on the 
Protestant school established in Calvin’s Geneva, or be it at a more 
advanced level of refinement at the University of Paris, where Richer had 
learnt its virtues a generation ago from Jean Passerat.® 

The phrases or elegantiae collected by Aldus Manutius the Younger, to 
which Richer here refers, were largely extracted from Cicero, to be used as 
an aid to imitating Cicero, but it is clear that Richer’s model of 
Ciceronianism is not of the purist variety which had irritated Politian and 
roused Erasmus to scorn. He allows a fairly eclectic vocabulary, his own 
lexis is not by any means purely Ciceronian, and he positively approves of 
modern technical terms, ‘les termes de l’art’, for example in theology and 


7 For a very brief account of rhetoric teaching at the University of Paris in the late 16th and the 17th 
cents. (but one not sympathetic to commonplace-books), see R. A. Lang, “Rhetoric at the University 
of Paris, 1550-1789", Speech Monographs, 23 (1956), 216-28. Richer’s publishing activity round about 
the year 1600 contributes to the promotion ofthe university recently reformed by new statutes drawn 
up by order of King Henry IV in 1598 and promulgated in 1600 with the express purpose that ‘young 
people might be prepared well to serve king and state’. Richer’s place in the spectrum of the rhetorical 
and political disputes of the first thirty years of the 17th cent. is outlined in M. Fumaroli, L'Age de l'élo- 
quence (Geneva, 1980), 578-84. 

# Edmond Richer, Obstetrix animorum (Paris, 1600), fos. 79” and 97". 
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philosophy.” Richer directs his argument in support of Ciceronian style 
against very contemporary targets, and in the process reveals a changed 
understanding of Ciceronianism. The most vocal opposition to Cicero 
now came from proponents of Senecan concision and elipse, whose appar 
ently disjointed mode of questioning mixed with pungent sallies was so 
well exemplified by that inveterate anti-Ciceronian, Montaigne. Richer 
reveals a more than merely aesthetic objection to the fashion for Seneca by 
deliberately hinting that it is associated with scepticism, 

More immediately relevant to our preoccupation with commonplace- 
books is another of Richer’s targets. As we have seen, he wants the making 
of private vocabulary commonplace-books to be a life-long habit. 
Furthermore, he allows boys learning Latin composition to help it along 
with inserted quotations and a judicious use of printed phrase-books, such 
as Manutius and even the Epithets of Ravisius Textor, under a teacher's 
supervision. But he is resolutely opposed to what he terms the ‘deluge’ of 
compilations of extracts from modern authors with which the printing 
explosion flooded the classrooms of his youth, collections of emblems, 
epithets, extracts from poets, sententiae, examples, apophthegms, and so 
on.(228) His main objection is to their use of modern Latin authors, rather 
than to the type of book, although there is a subsidiary suspicion of any- 
thing which induces the student to ‘boucquiner’, to dabble and to rifle 
rather than to read. Richer’s attitude to modern collections of ingeniously 
turned phrases of this kind is markedly different from the welcome given 
to them in the classrooms of Brinsley and Hoole, not to mention the 
Jesuits. It is also relevant to the mature Ciceronian style he is at pains to 
promote, which, unlike the mania for quotation which made an ill-assorted 
patchwork of his own youthful efforts, will studiously avoid any overt ver- 
bal recall of Cicero or of any other author. Lessons in expressivity learnt 
from an assiduous reading of Terence, Caesar, and other ancient authors as 
well as Cicero, will be absorbed and then assimilated, through the conduit 
of the vocabulary commonplace-book, to a homogeneous, even-tempered 
style characterized by adaptability, decorum, and control,'! 

When he turns from verbal fluency to ‘eruditio’ or matter, Richer con- 
tinues under the aegis of his modern version of Ciceronianism, which for 
him is perfectly compatible with a concept of personal resource and indi- 
vidual expression. In this second part of his book it becomes clearer that 


> Ibid., fo. 136; for exercises in rhetorical technique Richer even goes as far as to admit without 
enthusiasm the utility of the eminently non-Ciceronian dialectical method of Ramus, while deliber- 
ately going against the grain of Ramus's own intentions by reclaiming his Dialeetior for rhetoric (Ibid, 
fo. 99"), 

19 Ibid., fo. 77. The late Renaissance debate between ‘Ciceronians’ and ‘Senecans has been exbause 
tively reanalysed by C. Mouchel, Cicéron et Sémèque (Marburg, 1990). 

M Obstetrix, fos. 72-3. 
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what facilitates that compatibility is the commonplace-book. The com- 
monplace-book in prospect now is the sort arranged to receive informa- 
tion relevant to the various disciplines of enquiry, a storehouse of 
compartmentalized knowledge rather than a hive of words or a promptu- 
ary for rhetorical moves: 


I shall define ‘commonplace’ as follows: a repository or storeroom into which are 
put and from which are to be retrieved those things which, for the purpose of 
accumulating knowledge and profiting by our study, we divide up and copy out 
in a particular order. C’est comme une espargne oü par ordre nous estudions, et 
d’où nous tirons tout ce qui peut accommoder nos estudes. From this definition it 
is clear that the term ‘commonplace’ is to be extended to all branches of knowl- 
edge and even to the mechanical arts, and not, as in rhetorical theory, kept within 
the narrow confines of demonstrative, deliberative and forensic oratory. Where- 
fore we can apportion and distribute places according to the various kinds of arts 
and sciences out of which they are assembled and drawn up, and we can do this in 
such a way that theology, philosophy, mathematics, jurisprudence, politics, oeco- 
nomica, grammar, law, poetry, history, dialectic, not to mention architecture, 
painting, sculpture, navigation, and all other arts, will each have their own partic- 
ular places derived and gathered together from the constitutive elements of their 
own particular discipline.(229) 


Richer regards subject commonplace-books as an analytical tool, a probe 
for picking up and ordering information into categories standard within the 
different areas of knowledge, and by this stage of the history of common- 
place-books this is normal. But Richer is more aware than most of the 
superabundance of information in print and of its disorderly presentation. 
He advises on the technique of commonplace annotation, varying it 
according to the kind of book being annotated. Books with a coherent 
structure lend themselves to a straight read through, pen in hand to make 
marks in the text (stars, asterisks, etc.) referring to anything worth noting 
in the margin; then, at a second reading, greater attention may be paid to 
the passages marked and signalled in the margin, and at this stage they will 
be extracted and written out ‘under commonplaces’.(230) Less amenable to 
such an ordered approach are the volumes of miscellanies which have pro- 
liferated since the invention of printing, the ‘commentarii’, ‘adversaria’, 
‘observationes’, in which information on a great diversity of topics is jum- 
bled together. The only way to organize these under commonplace-heads 
is to copy out extracts in the course of reading.(231)!2 The commonplace- 
book itself lies in between these two sorts of books. It is much better 
organized than the miscellany, with topics properly separated into subject- 


12 Ancient examples include Stobaeus, Aulus Gellius, Macrobius, and this also refers in particular to 
law books. 
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categories, and a sort of rationale which indicates causes, effects, defini- 
tions, and divisions of the material it organizes.(232) 

Richer does not explain exactly how commonplace-books should 
exhibit the places of argumentation. The very fact that he assumes that they 
do reveals the continuation of the practice of keying commonplace-book 
entries to dialectical operators. Nevertheless, compared with a finished 
exposition of any topic, the commonplace-book is like a well-stocked 
larder, with all sorts of goods and raw ingredients piled together at random 
within their separate storage areas, ready to furnish forth a beautifully 
appointed table.(233) The banquet thus prepared is sumptuous, ‘opi- 
parum’, but it is above all elegant, ordered, and well judged so as to satisfy 
and yet not satiate. The word which does not appear in Richer’s extended 
similitude is ‘copia’. Diversity and accumulation are still features of the ser- 
vice area, the commonplace-book, but even there variety is implicitly reg- 
ulated by the labelling under subject heads. However, the keywords which 
in Richer mark the transformation of commonplace material into finished 
product fit for consumption are ‘compositio’ and ‘oeconomia’. 

Oeconomia means both the ordered arrangement of formal discourse and 
the management of household affairs. The latter sense is also prevalent in 
the figurative expressions employed by Richer when he discusses what he 
takes to be the commonplace-book’s main function, which is to be a mem- 
ory store. The bees of earlier writers on commonplace-books are still part 
of this figurative code, but as members of a list which places them between 
farmers and ants. Good husbandry and storage of winter fodder are pre- 
ferred to flower-gathering.(234) Richer regards the commonplace-book as 
the visible equivalent of memory, a data bank to be supplied with as much 
assiduity as the mental faculty itself is cultivated; and the commonplace- 
book is a resource to be activated into prodding the memory and suggest- 
ing lines of thought, speech, and behaviour from its assemblage of worthy 
sentiments, examples, similars, and dissimilars. At this point Richer com- 
pares the places of the commonplace-book with waxen images.(235) The 
commonplace-book seems about to be assimilated to an artificial memory 
system, with its places and images. However, Richer profoundly distrusts 
memory mechanisms of that kind, singling out Giordano Bruno, of whom 
he was for a brief time a disciple when Bruno was in Paris in the early 
1580s, as a prime example of an egregious charlatan.(236)'? Richer also 


13 For Bruno’s various Hermetic memory schemes, see F. A. Yates, The Art of Memory (London, 
1966); there is an interesting parallel to be drawn between Richer and Sturm, both pragmatic promot- 
ers of commonplace-books and both disillusioned by adepts of the occult branch of memory theory, 
Bruno and Camillo respectively. Richer does not mention more mundane arts of memory, like those 
by the Lutheran Johannes Spangenberg and the Franciscan Hieronymus Marafiotus, both of which 
accompany the very sober Gazophylacium artis memoriae of Lambertus Schenckelius, published at 
Strasburg in 1610 and translated into French as Le Magazin des sciences in 1623. Memory places as part 
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resists any temptation to make the commonplace-book a substitute for per- 
sonal memory. For that reason, printed commonplace-books, while 
exempt from the charge of quackery, are less valuable and less efficacious 
than the private commonplace-book, fruit of a personal analysis of personal 
reading. Much better to walk on our own feet, see by our own light in our 
own house, and build our own memory bank rather than borrow from 
others. Richer elaborates the idea through a series of metaphors and simil- 
itudes, but what they have in common is the theme of ownership, control 
over one’s property, management of one’s own household, oeconomia: ‘O 
qu’il y a grande difference entre le locataire et proprietaire’.'* 

The control of domestic affairs provides Richer with his metaphorical 
code for the ordering of the commonplace-book and for its deployment. 
His student writer will own the places and the quotations he has collected 
in his commonplace-book, and manage them as his personal property. We 
have already seen how Richer advises the student to distil his assembled 
vocabulary and phraseology into a personal style which is Ciceronian in the 
loosest, generic sense. Cicero is also the source for Richer’s essentially 
rhetorical application of the commonplace-book to the construction of dis- 
course, when he identifies its places with the general themes or theses, as 
well as the pertinent definitions and authoritative quotations, which the 
speaker or writer should have stored at the ready to deploy in particular 
instances.!5 However, Richer’s Cicero is not the prescriptive Cicero of the 
De inventione, but the much more discursive Cicero of the De oratore, who 
says that such commonplaces can be of benefit only to ‘a speaker who has 
experience of affairs, either by long involvement in them, or by dint of 
listening and reflection’, one who is ‘not a stranger to the customary uses 
of his civic community, nor to the examples, traditions, manners, and 
desires of his fellow citizens’.'° The commonplaces, and the common- 
place-book, here find their home in a discourse which is essentially social 
in its orientation, be it the wider society of public politics, or the more inti- 
mate society of private individuals devoted to a discipline of listening, read- 
ing, and written composition. Oeconomica, the body ofknowledge relevant 
to the private household sphere, is doubled by politica, an Aristotelian pair- 
ing most widely familiar from its replication in lists of subject-specific heads 
recommended for commonplace-books. 


of unadulterated mnemotechnics continue to have a useful, if not very distinguished, existence in the 
17th cent. The practical little book by Marafiotus, for example, De arte reminiscentiae per loca et imagines 
(1602), which makes a rather grandiose allusion to Camillo’s Memory Theatre in its first sentence and 
then forgets all about it, was put into French to accompany editions of Panigarola’s Art de prescher from 
1604 onwards. 

14 Obstetrix, fo. 168%. 

15 Ibid., fo. 165” (quoting Cicero, De oratore, 1. xxx. 130) and fo. 170-* (citing the Topics of Cicero 
and of Aristotle more generally). 

16 De oratore, il. xxx. 131, quoted by Richer, fos. 1689. 
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Nearly thirty years later, in his De arte et causis rhetoricae, ac methodo eam 

ad usum vitae civilis revocandi (Paris, 1629), Richer was to develop an exposi- 
tion of rhetoric which moved well away from the technical bare bones of 
the specialist study to which he thought the Ramists had reduced it. In 
1629, Richer’s art of rhetoric, still derived primarily from Cicero’s De ora- 
tore, will be the art of persuading to a common mind the widely diverse 
audience which makes up the whole population ofthe state, and its task the 
essentially political task of promoting consensus, stability, and good order. '” 
In the more pedagogically motivated Obstetrix of 1600, Richer makes it 
clear that his socially orientated rhetoric is supplied from raw materials hus- 
banded in commonplace-books, and that the efficient management and 
effective rhetorical application of that material supposes that one has learnt 
to possess it and control it. Variety and copia, if they are not regulated by 
compositio and domesticated by oeconomia, are only too apt to disintegrate 
into confusion and degenerate into excess. In Richer’s account of compo- 
sition the luxuriant garden of the commonplace-book, filled with a myr- 
iad varied flowers for foraging bees, is eclipsed by the ordered homogeneity 
of the finished literary product, into which plants, all signs of their natural 
habitat removed, have been transported, and arranged to please the critical 
eye: 
It is always the case that whenever I contemplate my college court so splendidly 
planted with rows of trees arranged in straight lines in quincunx formation, it 
seems to me that the excellence of those virtues of composition and oeconomia of 
which I have been speaking is put on display and brought home to the onlooker. 
Let your eye travel in every direction up and down those rows of trees, straight- 
ways or crossways, they affect your senses and your thoughts in the pleasantest of 
fashions; winter and summer they are a constant delight.(237) 


Systematic extravagance 


Richer, in his adaptation of commonplace-book method to a political 
Ciceronianism, was grudging in his attitude to Ramust systematics and 
irreconcilably hostile to the Jesuits and all their works. But if his pupil hap- 
pened to fall prey to the fascination of organizational method, there were 
Ramists and Jesuits waiting to lure him into labyrinths far more complex 
than the arboreal layout of Richer’s college court. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the sheer mass of material in print was such as to 
threaten chaos to minds which had been trained in humanist schools to 
equate intellectual competence with the ability to master the universe of 
written texts. Perhaps in reaction to this, there is a tendency at this period 


17 For a synopsis of this work and for its relation to political neo-Ciceronianism in France in the 
1620s and 1630s, see Fumaroli, L'Age de l'éloquence, 578-80, 668-70. 
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to direct younger students towards the controlled management of 
resources, rather than the unbridled luxuriance of copious display. In pub- 
lications aimed at a more adult readership we shall uncover a certain obses- 
sion with systematic methods for coping with the ‘print explosion’, but as 
yet these methods seem aimed not so much at reducing multiplicity, as at 
accessing it. The basic formula they all acknowledge is the commonplace- 
book. 

The title of Johannes Henricus Alstedius’s Consiliarius academicus et 
scholasticus: id est, methodus formandorum studiorum of 1610 may indicate a 
readership interested in the school syllabus.!8 However, the contents sug- 
gest teachers rather than pupils, or, more likely still, an adult continuing his 
studies after his schooldays, and a solitary adult at that, not the man in soci- 
ety implied by Richer’s notion of rhetoric. Alsted was a German Calvinist, 
and like his co-religionist before him, Freigius, an exponent of Ramist 
methodology. The Consiliarius is laid out as a series of tables, dividing and 
subdividing each of the intellectual disciplines into ever more specialist 
subsets, as well as rigorously timetabling the activity ofthe working day and 
the successive stages of the curriculum. In this way Alsted’s topics are anat- 
omized and their separate parts are interconnected so as to form a logically 
coherent corpus of impeccably ordered and easily memorized material. In 
Alsted’s mind, order and memory are closely associated. In the same year 
as the Consiliarius, he published a Systema mnemonicum duplex . . . in quo 
artis memorativae praecepta plene et methodice traduntur (Frankfurt-on-Main, 
1610), but he was no more keen than was Richer to promote the esoteric 
memory systems of those designated in the title of that work as ‘pseudo- 
memoristae’, ‘pseudo-lullistae’, and ‘pseudo-cabbalistae’. The theatre in 
which memory is now to be trained to operate is not a world of associated 
images and locations, but the ever-expanding library of printed books. And 
the way to reduce that library to manageable and methodical, and thereby 
memorable, order is by progressively digesting it into commonplace- 
books: ‘for the aim of collecting commonplaces is to make available a large 
library in a small volume.’(238) 

The Consiliarius itself is the neatly packaged product of just such a diges- 
tion of books on various aspects of education. Under the heading 
‘Systematicum’ (p. 45), Alsted analyses the making of a commonplace- 

'# The work was published in Strasburg, with a preface addressed from Frankfurt a. M. For an 
account of the life of Alstedius (Alsted, 1588-1638), and a bibliography of his numerous works, see the 
introduction by W. Schmidt-Biggemann to the facsimile reproduction of the 1630 Herborn edition of 
his Encyclopedia (4 vols., Stuttgart, 1989-90). For Alsted’s encyclopaedia systems, see C. Vasoli, ‘Unità 
€ struttura logica delle scienze negli “schemi” enciclopedici di Johann-Heinrich Alsted’, in Studi di 
filosofia in onore di G. Bontadini (Milan, 1975), 413-38; W. Schmidt-Biggeman, Topica universalis 
(Hamburg, 1983), 100-39. Alsted’s environment at the Calvinist centre that was Herborn is described 


in G. Menk, Die Hohe Schule Herbom in ihrer Frühzeit (1584-1660): ein Beitrag zum Hochschulwesen des 
deutschen Kalvinismus im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation (Wiesbaden, 1981). 
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book under the subheadings ‘fabrication’ and ‘use’. He proposes two vari- 
eties of commonplace collection. One method (‘contractior’) consists of 
inserting blank sheets of paper into a printed edition of any author with a 
view to writing in parallel quotations from other sources (or, alternatively, 
writing these in the margin to the printed text). The other method 
(‘plenior’) involves keeping separate headed notebooks for each of the 
intellectual disciplines. These separate commonplace-books will have 
colour-coded pages (‘paginae distinguantur variis coloribus’) divided into 
appropriate compartments (‘cellae’) for the insertion of selected quotations. 
The use of the commonplace-book is that it will constitute an index to the 
major authors and a store from which to extract ‘a vast supply (copia) of 
excellent matter whenever we have to speak or write on any subject’. (239) 

It might appear that there had been little change in concept or termi- 
nology since Chytraeus (one of Alsted’s sources) described commonplace- 
books nearly fifty years previously. Further on in the Consiliarius, however, 
and also in more discursive remarks on the same theme included in Alsted’s 
Orator published two years later, in 1612, Alsted’s fascination with different 
methodologies provides us with a survey of just how diverse common- 
place-books had become. He includes textbooks and reference books 
interleaved with blank pages for collecting illustrative excerpts; ency- 
clopaedic commonplace-books with an enormous variety of heads in a 
single volume, possibly with an alphabetical index; dialectically based com- 
monplace-books on the Sturm model, which arrange commonplaces 
according to the logical predicaments as they apply to words and things 
specific to the separate intellectual disciplines (conducive to a certain con- 
fusion, as Alsted admits!); notebooks for indexing the works of particular 
authors; subject-heads abstracted in the course of reading, taken from 
printed indices to books, or transposed from indices compiled by hand as 
one reads; commonplace-books categorized according to areas of knowl- 
edge and human activity, arranged at the whim of the compiler (in this 
case, Theodor Zwinger in his Theatrum vitae humanae); specialist subject 
commonplace-books ordered according to divisions and priorities peculiar 
to the separate intellectual disciplines; alphabetical commonplace-books, 
whether of words or things; commonplace-books with ‘heads and subheads 
in different typefaces, or with each topic divided for disputation into pre- 
cepts, questions, objections, rules, and authorities; moral commonplace- 
books arranged according to the Ten Commandments (exemplified by 
Chytraeus) and other schemes of virtues and vices; commonplace-books 
for recording events and encounters as they occur day by day, with notes 
of dates, places, and individuals concerned (these ‘ephemerides’, ‘diaria’ or 
‘volumina memoralia’ are particularly valuable as records of travel abroad 
and they are to be put into some coherent order on return home); 
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commonplace-books as private enterprise or group project.!° For almost all 
of these Alsted is able to point to at least one printed example. The unitary 
aim of organizing all knowledge has spawned a multiplicity of methods. 
Indeed, the commonplace-book itself by its very nature encourages both 
system, in its arrangement by heads, and diversification, prompted by the 
drive to increase the number and range of quotations. 

Turning from collection to production, to ‘copia rerum’, Alsted main- 
tains this tension, his preference going to rational schemes for generating 
logically coherent discourse of maximum variety. Some of the common- 
place-book methodologies he favours already have such schemes written 
into them, if they are keyed to the dialectical predicaments or to disputa- 
tional formulae. But the system which best satisfies Alsted’s desire for a 
mechanism of simple design programmed to produce logically coherent 
variety coterminous with the universe of language is found in the sixty-two 
principal classes designated in the Art of Ramon Lull (with their 3,884 
accessories). Alsted sets out a table of these classes, by means of which it is 
possible to combine any thing with any quality, predicate, or dialectical 
operator. Each class is a ‘place’, and all ‘places’ may be combined, so that 
‘everything can be said about everything’, either by affirmation or nega- 
tion, or literally or figuratively, or by similitude or comparison, by oppo- 
site or difference. With Alsted and his pupil, Johannes Amos Comenius 
(1592-1670), the seventeenth century embarks on that quest for a key to all 
knowledge which will lead to all sorts of combinatorial systems, some 
drawing on occult sciences, many on theatres of memory elaborated in the 
sixteenth century, and all on the commonplace-book, which had first 
mapped the minds of all such enquirers.2° 

Alsted is mainly interested in ways to systematize knowledge of things, 
and in the headings of the prospective commonplace-book rather than in 
the collected quotations. But language is treated as one might expect in a 
Ramist theory, as propaedeutic to disciplines primarily concerned with 
things and concepts, as specialist vocabulary for individual areas of study, 


!° This list is an amalgam of Consiliarius, 123, 129, and Orator (Herborn, 1616; ıst edn., 1612), 
299-304. 

2° Alsted gives a table of Lull’s principal places in Consiliarius, 53. A convenient introduction to the 
combinatorial systems of Ramon Lull (c.1235-1316) may be found in Yates, The Art of Memory, ch. 8, 
and an explanation of the Lullian table reproduced by Alsted is given in the same author's “The Art of 
Ramon Lull’, in F. A. Yates, Collected Essays, i. Lull and Bruno (London, 1982), 9-76. Alsted had already 
written a full explanation of Lull’s Art, Clavis artis lullianae (Strasburg, 1609), and was working on a res- 
olution of conflicts between Lull's method and the dialectic of Ramus, Panacea philosophica . . . De 
armonia philosophiae aristotelicae, lullianae et rameae (Herborn, 1610). For Alsted’s place in the develop- 
ment of combinatorial logic, see Schmidt-Biggeman, Topica universalis, and for the history of 17th-cent. 
encyclopaedism, see P. Rossi, Clavis universalis: arti mnemoniche e logica combinatoria da Lullo a Leibniz 
(Milan, 1960); also C. Vasoli, ‘Topica ed enciclopedia nel XVI° secolo’, in J.-C. Margolin (ed.), Acta 
conventus neo-latini turonensis (Paris, 1980), 721-8; J. Céard, ‘Encyclopédie et encyclopédisme À la 
Renaissance’, in A. Becq (ed.), L’Encyclopédisme (Paris, 1991), 57-67. 
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and as rhetorical agent for introducing variation into argument and com- 
position. Once the student has reached a certain level of linguistic compe- 
tence, at about 15 years of age, Alsted offers him rhetoric and poetry as a 
single intellectual discipline with its appropriate commonplaces. These are 
commonplaces of words, that is to say, vocabulary, phrases, ornaments of 
speech (sayings, similitudes, and examples), and formulae of expression. 
They may be marked by different signs and colours in one’s printed text or 
collected as manuscript annotations to printed dictionaries and phrase- 
books, but they are best assembled in a notebook divided into three cate- 
gories comprising vocabulary, phrases, and a ‘florilegium’ devoted to 
ornaments and formulae, in which the primary arrangement will be by 
author, in order to promote a sense of each author’s style (Consiliarius, 
89-93, 102). In stressing the merely verbal aspect of prose and poetry, 
Alsted is continuing the long tradition of model phrase-books which has 
been one element in the history of commonplace-books from the begin- 
ning, as well as being true to Ramus and his insistence on identifying 
rhetoric solely with linguistic ornament and the manipulation of tropes and 
figures. However, Alsted’s prescriptions for exploiting collections of verbal 
expressions in order to maximize ‘copia’ of words include dialectical as well 
as grammatical and rhetorical operations. A single phrase may be altered 
grammatically, expressed figuratively, and amplified by being put through 
the places of dialectic (Consiliarius, 155). Discourse is to be produced by 
combinatory procedures which suppose a clear sense of different kinds of 
operator, grammatical, rhetorical, and dialectical, and a collection of para- 
digms and examples, as provided by the commonplace-book.?! Alsted sug- 
gests that there may be a verbal and rhetorical corollary of Lull’s 
combinatorial logic for things, and he looks for it in Giordano Bruno’s 
complicated system of permutations based on interlocking alphabets of def- 
initions, grammatical functions, and rhetorical figures.?? 

One other recommendation for acquiring an abundant verbal resource 
is just as indicative of the movement of contemporary thought as Alsted’s 
love of system, though it points in a rather different direction. As well as 
commonplace-book compilation, Alsted exploits another elementary 
school exercise, in this instance letter-writing, already given a new 


21 In his Rhetorica (Herborn, 1616), which, in Ramist fashion, he keeps rigorously separate from 
dialectic, Alsted gives many examples of phrases put through a gamut of rhetorical permutations, either 
to alter the sense of tropes and figures, or to conserve the meaning and alter the expression. Alsted calls 
this ‘rhetorical imitation’; Henri Estienne had called it ‘parody’. In the more comprehensive 
Consiliarius, Alsted’s inclusion of dialectical mechanisms for producing discourse is entirely in line with 
Ramus’s own commentary on texts, which he submits to both rhetorical and dialectical analysis. LA 

22 Consiliarius, 156. Yet another of Alsted’s publications in 1614 was an edition of Bruno's Artificium 
perorandi of 1587. However, his positive reference to Bruno in the Consiliarius is tempered by com- 
plaints about the obscurities in Bruno’s explanation of his method, and elsewhere Alsted is prone to dis- 
tance himself from the wilder claims of Bruno’s magic. 


WR, 
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sophistication in the Institutio epistolica of Justus Lipsius. Letters received 
from friends and superiors, and copies of letters sent, including letters on 
scholarly, philosophical, and theological matters, are to be collected and 
catalogued year by year; letters to different imaginary people are to be 
composed daily in Latin, French, and German, and kept for reference 
(Consiliarius, 155-6). Alsted seems relatively little concerned with the nor- 
mal pedagogical purpose of letter-writing, the acquisition by practice of a 
good Latin style. What interests him more is personal observation and the 
creation of a personal archive recording ideas and preoccupations over a 
period of time. This appropriation by ‘copia verborum’ of a private space 
of reflection to be added to the public area of literate communication has 
a parallel in Alsted’s extension of commonplace-books of systematically 
extracted quotations to take in commonplace-books ‘in which we note in 
a disorderly fashion things we hear, see, and read, as we do so successively 
year by year, month by month, day by day, whence they get their name 
‘ephemerides’ or ‘diaria’.(240) 

The bifurcating diagrams which network every page of Alsted’s 
Consiliarius imply a reader who can read maps and work a system. Once we 
start to delve into the Aurifodina [i.e. gold-mine] artium et scientiarum 
omnium of the German Jesuit, Hieremias Drexelius, first published at 
Antwerp in 1638, we find ourselves assigned a very different role.”? The 
work is cast as a dialogue between adults, one of whom is the immensely 
learned and super-competent author, equipped with all the tools necessary 
to chip away at texts and mine them for nuggets of gold, while his much 
younger companion (the implied reader) is required to interpose a few eas- 
ily resolved queries and mainly to stand by and admire. What we are given 
to admire is a spectacle, rather than a system, a spectacle of excerpting from 
texts, or of commonplace-books in the making, with emphasis on the 
riches there accumulated, though not entirely without reference to the 
technology involved in extracting those riches and storing them. The ver- 
bal corollary of the rich matter displayed before our eyes is the metaphor- 
ical language in which the book abounds. Back come our bees: 


Observe the little bee flitting on Mount Hybla! See how with the innumerable 
tiny hairs on its angled legs it first catches and then, with its busy gathering mouth, 
it pillages now the tightly clustered heads of ivy-flowers, now the lovely-laden 
twigs of the blossoming lime-tree, now the sweet-smelling thyme, now the 


2 Drexelius (Drexel, 1581-1638) was the author not only of the Aurifodina artium et scientiarum 
omnium. Excerpendi solertia omnibus litterarum amantibus monstrata, republished at least four times before 
the end of the century, but of a host of devotional works frequently translated into French and well 
known in post-Restoration Britain in English and Welsh versions. We shall find the Aurifodina quoted 
approvingly by a Parisian pedagogue in the mid-1650s. According to the British Library catalogue, 
abridgements of the Aurifodina were published in English as The Scholar Armed and The Literary Diary in 
1795, 1800, and 1814. 
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yellow spurs of broom, now the rich delights of pale violets, now the fragrant buds 
of the blushing rose! The little bee sips every flower, and from each it gathers 
somewhat to make its own. This way it enriches its hive, thickens wax with nec- 
tar, builds honeycombs, and diffuses honey. But you must know that bees are very 
selective in their gathering. We might say that they exercise judgement (which is, 
indeed, a first requirement in gathering excerpts) and do not light on flowers indis- 
criminately; and they extract nothing but the best nectar, fit for making wax or 
honey. The flower’s worse sort, which they leave for spiders, is poison. This is the 
assiduity and zeal bees show as they gather, and by this they are able to bestow on 
the world treasures of wax and honey. Here I shall append for your benefit the 
words of Seneca: ‘We should imitate bees, which roam at random and gather from 
flowers suitable for making honey; then they arrange in order what they have 
brought back, distributing it into separate honeycombs, as Virgil says, “they com- 
press the liquid honey and swell the honeycomb cells with sweetest nectar” ’. So, 
whatever has been collected in the course of reading should be written up as brief 
extracts. Go to the bee. . .(241) 


Just prior to this passage Drexelius had told sluggards, in the words of the 
Book of Proverbs, to ‘go to the ant’, and had accompanied his injunction 
with a detailed description of busy ants at work. The convergence between 
the archetypal biblical and classical emblems for the busy activity of col- 
lecting supplies is symptomatic of the range of the Aurifodina, which gath- 
ers abundantly from authors old and new, sacred and profane, and 
concludes with advice on constructing sermons from material stored in 
commonplace-books. Busy activity is the keynote of the Aurifodina. By far 
the worst sin in Drexelius’s book is sloth. Drexelius’s gold-miner is occa- 
sionally reminded to discard any moral dross, but what really matters is 
quantity, rather than quality.”* The attractions of multiplicity are deliber- 
ately foregrounded in Drexelius’s rewriting of the bee analogy, with its lux- 
uriant array of diverse blooms, a rewriting which, as we shall see shortly, is 
also an example of what Drexelius’s own bees are concocting in their hive. 

Drexelius does have a system for quotation storage, though it is an 
elastic system adjustable to pressure for more container space. The reader 
is advised to divide his notebook for excerpts into three sections (or 
keep three separate notebooks): one for lemmata, that is to say, short, but 
detailed references by author, book, chapter, and page number to passages 


24 Drexelius’s gold-mine attracts all sorts of monetary associations, making the commonplace-book 
an economic proposition in a rather more modern sense than Richer's oeconomia. Drexelius's fascina- 
tion with opulent and impressive display makes a nice baroque contrast with the steady accumulation 
of capital envisaged by the Protestant Melchior Junius. Drexelius begins the third part of his book, on 
Use, with a section on excerpts which help to assess the value of ancient coinage, doubtless playing on 
his fundamental metaphor, but also aligning his work to the gold standard of Budé s De asse. All the 
various ‘economic’ metaphors for commonplace-books are an important part of the history of the fig- 
urative use of monetary terminology in the 16th and 17th cents., on which see P. Desan, L’Imaginaire 


économique de la Renaissance (Paris, 1993). 
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providing information and comment on any topic ‘to do with virtues, 
vices, and anything likely to crop up in ordinary [i.e. non-specialist] dis- 
course’, so long as it is not historical (and within his notion of ‘historiae’ 
Drexelius includes exempla); another section or notebook of adversaria is to 
be devoted to much the same range of headings, but in this case excerpts 
are to be written out at length and will especially include epitaphs, descrip- 
tions, sententiae, and sayings of all sorts, and all kinds of notable things, the 
more weird and wonderful the better; the third set of excerpts is to be 
specifically historical or ‘what children call exempla’, carefully referenced as 
in the other two cases. Headings in all three sections are to be accumu- 
lated at random, or, rather, as they occur in the course of reading, and 
printed clearly in the notebook margins, leaving a space between them. If 
the number of excerpts collected under one head overflows the space allot- 
ted, the head is to be written out again further on and the collection con- 
tinued (Drexelius advises successive additions of extra quaternions). An 
alphabetical index of headings with page references is to be drawn up for 
each of the three sections. Drexelius cheerfully informs his somewhat 
bemused interlocutor that he is happy for the same headings to appear in 
all three: what matter the stable, so long as you are increasing your herd 
(pp. 132-3)? The interlocutor is also worried about discipline-specific 
commonplace-books (p. 114), which eventually do appear in the shape of 
specimen-headed notebooks for medicine and law, with the merest gesture 
towards philosophy and mathematics (pp. 150-71), and in the more prac- 
tical programmes for preachers at the very end of the book. Quite unlike 
Alsted, who had worked primarily within the disciplinary categories pro- 
moted by Melanchthon and entrenched in Ramist systematics, Drexelius, 
the Jesuit, seems to regard the secular professions as marginal to the general 
culture which he guarantees his young gentleman disciple will possess as a 
result of wide reading, provided he preserves it in commonplace-books 
from which it may be recovered. 

The young gentleman so keen to acquire many things is, however, 
‘ready in speech and not unlearned’. He is acquainted with commonplace- 
books, hence his questions, deliberately placed so as to allow Drexelius to 
stress his subordination of system to quantity, and of disciplinary controls 
to the free associations of general knowledge. Other queries raised enable 
Drexelius to deal with the relationship between private manuscript com- 
monplace-books and books in print. For there are, objects the interlocu- 


°° Drexelius gives an initial description of his three ‘classes’ on pp. 90-2, and longer accounts, with 
a great many examples, on pp. 93-115, 115-33, 133—50 respectively. Vices and virtues are mixed in 
with a hotch-potch of headings. Examples of lemmata begin with ‘lacrymae’, ‘resurrectio’, ‘inimicorum 
amor’, ‘choreae et saltatio’, and a specimen alphabetical list under the letter A starts with ‘architectura’, 
‘asylum’, ‘agricultura’, ‘aquarum admiranda’, ‘agilitas’, ‘annus’, ‘academia’, ‘Aetna’, ‘aurum’. 
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tor, plenty of printed ‘Florilegia’, ‘Polyanthea’, and “Theatra’ not dissimilar 
in range and method to what is proposed. But with woefully inaccurate ref- 
erences, replies Drexelius, and with excerpts badly mistranscribed; more- 
over, they can be guaranteed never to have the heading you are looking 
for; and, furthermore, they are vastly expensive and far too enormous to be 
easily searched (undoubtedly true of early seventeenth-century common- 
place-books like Beyerlinck’s eight-volume Catholic replacement for the 
Theatrum vitae humanae of Theodor Zwinger to which Drexelius alludes in 
particular (pp. 146-8) ). Similar points are made when the disciple ventures 
to suggest that he might save himself trouble by using the printed ‘indices 
locorum’ appended to most serious books. A trap for the idle and the 
unwary, replies Drexelius, for indices are rarely done by the author, are rid- 
dled with mistakes, and never give you what you want (pp. 77-8). There 
is nothing to match the hands-on experience of making your own book of 
headed excerpts. It will make you a sharper reader, impress what you write 
out firmly on your memory, and provide you with a permanent home ref- 
erence library of authoritative information and advice (pp. 58-68).?° 
Drexelius is much more interested in amassing the gold he mines than in 
manufacturing from it. However, his recasting of Seneca’s bee similitude is 
a practical demonstration of one area of writing for which his excerpts, par- 
ticularly his adversaria, provide material ready processed for reproduction in 
new forms. His examples of adversaria mainly consist of set-piece descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena, familiar, exotic, and fabulous, such as the 
nightingale, the cormorant fishers of China, trees watered with wine, and 
roses, eagles, peacocks, parrots, and doves. These are derived from a vari- 
ety of authors (chief among them Pliny, and Apuleius in the Florida), 
though they are by no means always attributed. They are already compo- 
sitions ripe for further development. Just as in his bee similitude Drexelius 
had preceded his quotation from Seneca by a variation of his own, so his 
description ofthe nightingale starts with a variation closely based on a para- 
graph he could have found in the De eloquentia sacra et humana of the French 
Jesuit, Nicolas Caussin (itself a variation on Pliny, Natural History, x. xlui. 
81-2), and then continues with direct quotations from Plautus and 
from the next passage in Pliny.” In this instance, the adversaria provide an 


26 Mention of memory invariably provokes some query from the interlocutor, indicative perhaps of 
Drexelius’s unease about the relationship of his books of excerpts to memory systems. He is resistant to 
the suggestion that the commonplace-book may make memorizing obsolete, that it is in fact an artifi- 
cial memory bank; on the contrary, the memory must be exercised by getting the extracts by heart (pp. 
70-1, 89). He is even more resistant to kinship claims from those distant cousins of the commonplace- 
book, artificial memory systems based on places and images: ‘Quosdam memoriae magistros rideo, qui 
nescio quot domunculos aedificant, et in domunculis cellulas, rerumque imagines multiplicant in infini- 
tum’ (Drexelius, Aurifodina, 275). , 

2? Aurifodina, 116-18; cf. Nicolas Caussin, De eloquentia sacra et humana (Cologne, 1626), 551 (first 
published as Eloquentiae sacrae et humanae parallela (Paris, 1619) ). 
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example of epideictic verbal variation. The paragraph about the bee is an 
example of a similar variation put to use in rhetorical argumentation by 
being employed as a particularly vivid and attractive similitude. Drexelius 
is consciously resourcing a rhetoric in which visual (or aural) representa- 
tion functions as an initial stimulus to the reader and also as a signifier avail- 
able for translation into a multiplicity of codes, subject to the application of 
operators taken from the rhetorical repertory of tropes and figures of 
thought. 

How little time Drexelius had for the more rigorous thought mechan- 
isms of dialectical inference may be deduced from the chapter on ‘loci 
communes’ (pp. 224-32). Twenty-seven headings (‘tituli’) for common- 
places are added to the pre-existing triple schema, with collected extracts 
from both prose and poetry to be divided into two categories based on a 
stylistic distinction between high and low diction (‘equester’ and 
‘pedester’). The purpose of these commonplaces is not spelt out, but the 
relevant chapter comes in the last book of the Aurifodina, entitled Use, and, 
Judging by the listed headings, it is intended to supply the commonplaces 
of praise and blame proper to epideictic rhetoric. In practice the proposed 
commonplace-headings, and the sample extracts collected under subhead- 
ings of the place ‘Honours, Place-seeking, Titles’, have all the appearance 
of a typical printed commonplace-book. The headings are non-alphabeti- 
cal and are loosely organized according to associations and opposites. They 
begin with ‘Virtues’ and ‘Vices’, continue through ‘Muses, Instruction, 
Letters, Learning’, ‘Riches, Poverty, Servitude’, and thence to bodily goods 
and ills, and other topics material and moral. What does tend to distinguish 
this list from the headings of sixteenth-century commonplace-books is the 
heavy concentration in its later stages on spectacle, social ritual, and public 
artefacts, as well as on natural and geographical phenomena, juxtaposed in 
the manner of an encyclopaedic dictionary, with no attempt at hierarchical 
or meaningful arrangement. The Aurifodina is always a quarry devised for 
easy extraction of the maximum amount of information, never a mirror of 
the interconnected order of things nor a systematic production manual: 


Here is a collection of building-materials; just sort it out and build . . . Excerpts 
supply abundant substance for spoken and written composition; just add hand, 
tongue, and pen, and set about speaking or writing. (242) 


There is no reference to the dialectical places of argument. Among the 
moderns, Drexelius recognizes only a strictly Catholic line of descent, from 
Lipsius, stylist, polymath, past master at selecting and reassembling excerpts, 
to the Jesuits Martinus Antonius Delrius and Jacobus Pontanus, best known 
for their annotations to classical texts in which they collect a wealth of 
excerpts from writers ancient and modern, Christian and pagan, in order to 
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provide explanations and parallels for the text they are editing (pp. 17-34). 
Only in the last two books of his work does Drexelius consent to provide 
the elements of a prescriptive rhetoric, and there he is concerned solely 
with preaching. In building sermon rhetoric on collections of headed 
extracts, Drexelius is allying himself to a tradition far older and more wide- 
spread than the contemporary Catholics he cites, to a tradition restyled for 
humanist rhetoric by Erasmus and Melanchthon. 

Drexelius’s gold-mine seems relatively tidy and mundane compared 
with the fabulous quest envisaged by a French contemporary and fellow 
Jesuit in a work published at Lyons just over ten years later, in 1649. The 
Arcana studioram omnium methodus of Alexandre Fichet (1588-1659) repre- 
sents a mixture of the obsessive systematics of an Alsted with the collecting 
mania of a Drexelius, compounded by an overexcited fascination with the 
language of the occult and a strong tendency to collapse beneath its own 
weight of erudition into enthusiastic incoherence. All the mechanisms and 
language codes associated with commonplace-books are on ostentatious, if 
not always functional display. Fichet proposes a ramifying diagram of dis- 
ciplines and their topics of the sort familiar from Alsted, to be translated 
into a notebook with pages divided under appropriate headings; but he 
immediately slips from this idiom into another with which we are familiar, 
comparing the ruled off compartments to ‘cells and honeycombs ready to 
be filled with the honey of the different fields of learning’ .(243) The intel- 
lectual disciplines are each to have their particular book of interconnected 
and subordinated places headed with appropriate tituli (the second chapter 
or ‘mystery’ of Fichet’s Arcana methodus); they are to be ordered and 
indexed for maximum ease of retrieval (third ‘mystery’); all material to be 
inserted is to be triply subdivided for entries under vocabulary (verba), pat- 
terns for rhetorical manipulation (artificia), and things (res, that is to say, 
quotations instancing relevant sententiae, exempla, and so on); and to these 
subdivisions are to be added indications of how to use the gathered infor- 
mation in argumentative discourse by applying the various dialectical and 
rhetorical operators (fourth ‘mystery’); and, as all things connect and every- 
thing may be said about everything else by analogy or metaphor, the reader 
is to be initiated into the secret of Lull, by which the commonplaces of one 
area of knowledge can be made pertinent to any other by means of a com- 
binatorial rhetoric comprising an infinite variety of metaphorical permuta- 
tions (fifth ‘mystery’, called ‘Ulysses polytropus’). 

Fichet attempts to fuse various models of the commonplace-book 
already available. What he adds of his own is an aura of occult lore 
symptomatic perhaps of a sense that the more ambitious claims made on 
behalf of the commonplace-book, that it represented the book of nature 
and empowered compilers and readers to possess that book, had become 
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somewhat tenuous, and now needed compensatory dressing in the lan- 
guage of hyperbole, myth, and magic. By the mid-seventeenth century, the 
availability of printed reference books had in fact made the thematically 
arranged encyclopaedic commonplace-book superfluous for ordinary prac- 
tical purposes, even while it continued to survive as a model for schemes 
to index all knowledge into a workable system. However, its survival in 
that guise, as was the case with artificial memory systems similarly by- 
passed somewhat earlier (not least by printed commonplace-books them- 
selves), depended to a large extent on its being translated from the ordinary 
idiom of everyday use to an intriguingly esoteric code of symbolic icons 
and arcane mysteries. 

When Fichet does deal in the practicalities of commonplace-book com- 
pilation, as he does in a ‘Methodus locorum communium’ attached as an 
appendix to the second ‘mystery’, it is to stress the importance of intro- 
ducing some system into excerpting (pp. 23-31). Excerpts which are not 
ordered cannot be searched. Hence the common practice of collecting 
them under heads in alphabetical order, preferably with subdivisions and 
with a further distinction between extracts from sacred and from profane 
texts. The other common practice of merely marking up passages or under- 
lining them in printed texts, with the (as often as not unfulfilled) intention 
of making an index of them, does not meet the need to have them imme- 
diately at hand for use. The best scheme is to write up short, telling excerpts 
under heads and to give references for longer, less important passages to 
books in which you have asterisked them. People constantly on the move 
between resources of books, clerics in particular, have most need to write 
down useful excerpts, and they will also have to work out how to deal with 
the perennial problem of finding passages in different editions of a text, 
with different pagination. 

Fichet is positive in his attitude to printed bibliographies and indices, of 
which he cites two modern models, the Bibliotheca materiarum docentibus, 
concionantibus ac scriptoribus pernecessaria of Johannes Molanus (1618) and the 
Index universalis alphabeticus of Justinianus Fabianus (1612). Rather more 
exciting to Fichet's mind than these subject-bibliographies are ency- 
clopaedic systems favoured by earlier writers which ‘imitate the order of 
nature’, descending by degrees from God through the realms of angels, 
men, animals, plants, stones, and so on, a hierarchical disclosure made all 
the more enthralling by association with the Cabala. The second and third 
books of the Arcana methodus are Fichet’s attempts to organize his own 
wealth of accumulated information according to both the more traditional 
and the more recent method. The second book announces a Platonic ‘Idea 
of commonplaces: a universe of written knowledge (orbis literarius) which 
comprehends under God the Creator the whole universe of things, 
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written down under heads’. From God the Holy Trinity down through 
man, his moral life and his estate, to the lowest grade of natural phenom- 
ena, with a plethora of subdivisions and diversions on the way, Fichet lists 
subject-matter appropriate to his heads, with plentiful references to written 
knowledge. But the reader is soon overwhelmed with an excess of detail, 
and the hierarchy becomes a labyrinth. In his third and final book, Fichet 
tries what he regards as the more modern method, this time by listing 
books under separate intellectual disciplines, but the containers cannot hold 
the sheer volume of printed material available, nor can they keep pace with 
its production. Copia, once the aim and essence ofthe commonplace-book, 
has become its undoing. 

In the ambitious designs of Alsted and Fichet the commonplace-book 
tends to be absorbed into the encyclopaedia, with which, indeed, it had 
been closely allied since medieval encyclopaedias drew on florilegia, and 
early sixteenth-century poetical dictionaries backed up their entries and 
explanations with quotations. A hundred years before Fichet’s Arcana 
methodus the relationship between commonplace-book and encyclopaedia 
had been more finely balanced. The Pandectarum sive partitionum universalium 
. . . libri XXI (Zurich, 1548), compiled by Conradus Gesnerus (Konrad 
Gesner), very consciously reproduced Melanchthon’s model of a series of 
discipline-specific commonplace-books subdivided into ‘tituli’. Gesner 
describes his work on the title-page as ‘embracing the commonplaces and 
categories, both general and particular, of all philosophy and every disci- 
pline and area of enquiry’. Under ‘Grammar and Philology,’ he juxtaposes 
indices, bibliographies, and commonplace-books, providing for the latter a 
survey of current methods of compilation, a specimen list of places, and 
examples of commonplace-books in print, in a passage rather remarkable at 
that date for its willingness to see the likeness between commonplace- 
books and biblical concordances, and to include cognate medieval texts.?* 

In the sixteenth century, the influence of commonplace-books on the 
agenda, organization, and indexing of encyclopaedias had been significant, 
at least up until the sheer volume of reference works in print diluted that 
influence. Another factor which eventually blurred the thin dividing line 
between universal commonplace-books and encyclopaedias was the latter- 
day tendency to replace quotation by references, and then references by 
book titles, producing, in effect, bibliographies. The word generally used 
for bibliography was ‘bibliotheca’. Our seventeenth-century enthusiasts for 


28 Pandectae, (fos. 22*-3). Included under Gesner’s wide definition of commonplace collection are 
the following (all available to him in print): Eyb; Pharetra; Lumen animae; concordances in general; Flores 
from Saint Bernard; Erasmus’s Adages and various commonplaced versions of Erasmus; Nanus 
Mirabellius’s Polyanthea; Major's Sententiae; Jacobus Magnus’s Sophologium; Hieremias de Montagnone; 
Thomas of Ireland's Manipulus florum; Stobaeus (Gesner's own edition); Melanchthon’s Loc communes; 
various books indexed by loci; and collections of exempla. 
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commonplace-books frequently refer to them as substitute libraries, and 
libraries might equally well be conceptualized as three-dimensional com- 
monplace-books.?? A French contemporary of our two Jesuits, Gabriel 
Naudé, produced a particularly interesting scheme for a library catalogue, 
his Advis pour dresser une bibliothéque (Paris, 1644), in which he willingly 
gave shelf-place to commonplace-books: 


Quel mal y a-t-il si ceux qui ont l’industrie d’imiter la nature et de tellement diver- 
sifier et approprier à leur sujet ce qu’ils tirent des autres, ut etiam si apparuerit unde 
sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum est appareat [Seneca again!], 
empruntent de ceux qui semblent n’estre faictz que pour prester, et puisent dans 
les reservoirs et magasins destinez à cest effet?30 


Naudé’s language here is singularly apt to relate libraries and common- 
place-books. So is the language of The Reformed Librarie-Keeper (London, 
1650) by John Dury, an associate of Alsted’s pupil, Comenius, and with him 
promoter of schemes for universal learning in preparation for the imminent 
millennium, who wrote of the library as a treasury, its catalogue as divided 
by ‘titles’, and had library books placed on the shelves in their proper 
‘seats’.3! By the middle of the seventeenth century the reference book 
industry may have made the printed encyclopaedic commonplace-book 
redundant, but its categories of thought and organizational patterns were 
indelibly imprinted on the European mind and structured the physical 
space where knowledge was stored and from which it was retrieved.22 


2° The commonplace-book as ‘library’ was no mere empty metaphor. In one particularly telling 
example, Janus Gruterus (1560-1627), the Dutch philologist, and from 1602 Librarian of the Palatina 
Library at Heidelberg, gathered an enormous Florilegium ethico-poeticum of annotated Latin sententiae 
(some quotations, some his own, or his own variations of models found elsewhere), and vernacular 
proverbs in six languages. These were published in the alphabetical order of their first words (3 vols., 
Frankfurt a. M., 1610-12). Later, the Latin contributions reappear, dressed in regular metrical form and 
distributed under alphabetical commonplace-heads, in a ‘library for exiles to carry with them’, a 
Bibliotheca exulum, seu enchiridion divinae humanaeque prudentiae (Frankfurt a. M., 1625), designed both to 
supply the memory and ‘huic exuli solatium suffectura in via hac vitaque solitaria’; both the Palatina 
Library and Gruterus’s own very large personal library had been plundered, transported, or destroyed 
in the sack of Heidelberg in 1622 (see Appendix V by J.-U. Fechner, in L. Forster, Janus Gruter’s English 
Years (Leiden, 1967), 141-5). An example ofthe more mundane reality of a portable library is the ‘trav- 
elling case shaped like a large volume’ packed with forty-four miniature books (including half a dozen 
commonplace-books or similar), which belonged to Sir Julius Caesar (1 558-1636), and is conserved in 
the British Library (information kindly supplied by the North Library Manager). 

3° Gabriel Naudé, Advis pour dresser une bibliothèque (Paris, 1644; repr. Paris, 1876), 43. 

*! The Reformed Librarie-Keeper, facsimile edn. with introduction by R. H. Popkin and T. F. Wright 
(Los Angeles, 1983), 19-20. 

°2 My sketch of the interconnected history of commonplace-books and libraries from Gesner 
onwards may be supplemented from A. Serrai, Dai ‘Loci communes" alla bibliometria (Rome, 1984), 


111722; Serrai also supports my view of Fichet’s Arcana methodus as an example of system collapse (pp. 
123-6). 
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Supporting rhetoric 
Latin 


If during the first half of the seventeenth century the thematically arranged 
encyclopaedic commonplace-book was in the process of being superseded, 
the market for commonplace collections of exempla, sententiae, apoph- 
thegms, similitudes, and all other varieties of quotable quotes, was thriving 
rather better. In 1638 Drexelius provided us with an example of a method 
of mining such material. About twenty years earlier, a fellow Jesuit in 
France provides us with an example of the rhetorical theory which encour- 
aged and exploited the busy amassing of excerpts. The Eloquentiae sacrae et 
humanae parallela (or De eloquentia sacra et humana, as it was subsequently 
known) of Nicolas Caussin (1583-1651) was published first at Paris in 1619, 
and reprinted there and at Lyons and Cologne several times during the next 
sixty-five years, its influence extending beyond the confessional bound- 
aries, as is proved by its presence in the syllabus proposed by Charles Hoole 
in 1660.°° 

It is a very comprehensive work, a parallel survey, as its original title indi- 
cated, of the best practice in secular and religious rhetoric, drawing on a 
variety of ancient Greek and Roman stylistic models of different periods, 
despite an overall loyalty to Cicero as the supreme exemplar of ‘human’ 
eloquence. Here, as previously, commonplace-books and eclectic imita- 
tion prove to be symbiotic. Moreover, it is precisely excerpts of the sort 
accumulated by Drexelius which provide the primary material for the per- 
fect orator, who must be replete with ‘knowledge of all things’.(244) In 
Caussin’s fourth book, entitled ‘De inventione et locis’, knowledge of 
things is to be acquired and mediated by means of the verbal configurations 
in which Jesuit schoolboys were particularly well versed and which were 
the very stuff of commonplace-books: parabolae, adages, hieroglyphs, 
emblems, ‘testimonia veterum’, sententiae, apophthegms, and, not least, 
exempla, duly categorized as admirable or reprehensible: 


33 At the time Caussin was writing his De eloquentia he was teaching at the Jesuit Collège de la 
Fléche, moving to the Collége de Clermont in 1619. For Caussin’s thetorical work, see P. Kehrli, 
‘Rhétorique et poésie: la De eloquentia sacra et humana (1618) [sic] du P. Nicolas Caussin’, Travaux de lin- 
guistique et de littérature, 14: 2 (1976), 21-50; Fumaroli, L'Age de l'éloquence, 279-98; M. Fumaroli, 
‘Définition et description: scolastique et rhétorique chez les jésuites des XVIe et XVIIe siècles È Travaux 
de linguistique et de littérature, 18 (1980), 37-48; Mouchel, Cicéron et Sénèque dans la rhétorique de la 
Renaissance, 261-70; S. F. Campbell, ‘Nicolas Caussin’s “Spirituality of Communication :A Meeting 
of Divine and Human Speech’, Renaissance Quarterly, 46 (1993), 44-70. Ample information on the his- 
tory of Latin rhetorical theory in the 17th cent. is provided in the books by Fumaroli and Mouchel 
listed here; on 17th-cent. Jesuit school rhetorics, see A. Battistini, ‘I manuali di retorica dei Gesuiti’, in 


G. P. Brizzi (ed.), La ‘Ratio studiorum’ (Rome, 1981), 77-120. 
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An abundance of things and vast supply of exempla have been accumulated in our 
times, and have been divided up and arranged in order under specific heads by so 
many people according to a diversity of codes, that it seems rather superfluous to 
undertake the labour of making one’s own collection. So those who want a short- 
cut to an abundant supply (copia) of exempla, use ready-made compilations of his- 
torical anecdotes from which, without expending any labour, they cull material 
originally spread far and wide through the works of different historians.(245) 


Caussin warns against the pitfalls of such printed commonplace-books of 
exempla, their inaccuracies, omissions, and unwarranted additions, singling 
out the Theatrum vitae humanae of the Protestant Theodor Zwinger as par- 
ticularly unreliable, though a fertile field in which to gather. 

When Caussin, in chapter 8 of his fourth book, deals with authoritative 
quotations from the approved writers (‘testimonia veterum’), he recom- 
mends the keeping of a private commonplace-book, but again recognizes 
the utility of the present mass of printed commonplace-books, with their 
quotations collected from authors sacred and profane.%* But, in a digression 
which would have been unusual in a sixteenth-century Latin rhetoric, 
Caussin counsels caution in deploying direct quotations. They are least 
appropriate in compositions where the focus is on verbal manipulation and 
aesthetic delight, for they tend to break the rhythm of the author’s own 
prose. In weightier discourse, quotations have a proper function as auctori- 
tates, but here too they should be used with restraint, for gratuitous display 
of memorized excerpts is puerile. Here, and more specifically in his twelfth 
book, devoted without much enthusiasm to forensic rhetoric, Caussin is 
engaging with the ongoing attack on the quoting mania associated with the 
oratorical manner of the French judiciary, an attack we have already seen 
mounted by Guillaume Du Vair and one which was pressed by the French 
Jesuits for their own political purposes as well as for the greater glory of 
stylistic taste.°° With Caussin, we begin to see this charge of pedantry 
extended to overt quotation in literary composition, coupled with a sense 
that the author’s control of his own text is threatened, rather than demon- 
strated, by the introduction of an alien body. Nevertheless, neither Caussin 
nor Du Vair consider that the care they demand in the placing of quota- 
tions in any way diminishes the usefulness of the commonplace-book. 
Indeed, at the end of the next book of his De eloquentia, Caussin concludes 
an analysis of modes of amplification by giving a specimen collection of 
excerpts from Cicero, arranged alphabetically under heads: ‘adolescentium 


** The printed commonplace-books which Caussin mentions by name are the collections of exem- 
pla and anecdotes from Roman history compiled by Marcus Antonius Sabellicus, and Joseph Lang’s 
Polyanthea nova. 

35 This debate is a very important element in the history of the gradual demise of commonplace- 
book rhetoric in France in the 17th cent., though not a deciding factor; it has been very thoroughly 
analysed by M. Fumaroli in his L'Age de l'éloquence, and I shall therefore not dwell on it at length. 
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voluptates’; ‘ambitio’; ‘agriculturae voluptates’; ‘animae immortalitas’; 
‘avaritia fugienda’; ‘amicitia’, etc. Its presence at this point is prompted by 
Caussin’s very Ciceronian treatment of commonplaces in the sense of 
‘general themes’ applied to particular instances, which he considers one of 
the most productive generators of amplification on any given subject. 
However, his sample commonplace collection owes its form not to ancient 
theory, but to the same well-entrenched contemporary practice which had 
impelled Drexelius to add a notebook for commonplaces co-his other 
receptacles for extracted excerpts. At the end of his book on elocutio’, 
Caussin will append a collection of quotations from Cicero to illustrate an 
alphabetical list of rhetorical figures, and he will call them ‘commonplaces 
of the major figures’ (pp. 338-44). | 
Unlike Drexelius the collector, Caussin the rhetorical theorist prescribes 
the use he envisages for commonplace-books and their contents in terms 
of the dialectical procedures for generating discourse. His catalogue of 
‘things’ in all their variety, the ‘fontes inventionis’ so necessary to supply 
the erudition essential to the perfect orator, is complemented in the same 
(4th) book of his De eloquentia by a list of ‘places’, in the sense of “seats of 
argument’, the ‘fontes ingenii’ without which ‘however great one’s erudi- 
tion, the sword will remain hidden in its sheath and the blade will rust’ (p. 
152). Caussin explains the operation of the dialectical places: first, the mode 
of analysis of the ten predicaments or categories, in the form of questions 
to be asked of any subject (whether? what? whence? wherefore? how big? 
what like? when? where? how? with what?); next the traditional dialecti- 
cal operators which overlap with places of rhetoric (definition, enumera- 
tion of parts, genus, species, likeness, difference, and so on). This is 
essentially a topical logic applied to rhetorical production, much as we have 
seen it from Agricola onwards. Two things make it different. Firstly, 
Caussin seems to reserve the term ‘inventio’ for the ‘things’, the ‘copia 
rerum’ to be sought in all their various verbal and figurative formulations 
which he had displayed prior to the places of argument, thereby identify- 
ing rhetorical discourse very closely with the typical matter of common- 
place-books, even if he has his reservations about overmuch direct 
quotation. To a Ramist, ‘inventio’ would have meant primarily a rule-book 
for building convincing lines of argument from the dialectical places, 
abstractly formulated with summary illustrations. Ta this influential Jesuit, 
manipulation of the dialectical places is a sign of ingenium’, intellectual 
dexterity, wit, bringing into constructive play all manner of things from the 
stored riches of the cultural inheritance, intriguing to the mind and charm- 
ing to the eye. Secondly, and not unconnected, the tough reasonableness 
built into the dialectical means of production is softened into lyric grace by 
the objects to which it is applied. Caussin demonstrates the predicaments 
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by producing a nightingale in full song; he applies the dialectical places of 
argument to gild the lily of the field (pp. 152 ff.). The technical terminol- 
ogy has not much changed, but this is no longer the environment of 
Willichius’s chicken-coop! 

The different cultural climate is most apparent when Caussin moves on 
in the tenth and eleventh books to his favourite form of secular rhetoric, 
epideictic rhetoric of praise and vituperation, but in Caussin it is mostly 
praise. He exemplifies it by a series of short descriptions, ‘hypotyposes’ or 
‘living images of things’, among them parts of the human body, the pagan 
gods, vices and virtues, passions and characters, animals, birds, lowers, and 
geographical phenomena. The descriptions are extracted from a large range 
of ancient authors and some modern. Sometimes extracts are combined 
under a single head. What we have in effect is a commonplace-book of 
descriptions, or, more precisely, a prototype of Drexelius’s collection of 
adversaria. In the context of Caussin’s Eloquentiae sacrae et humanae parallela 
it becomes clear that these assemblies of descriptive set pieces are the man- 
ifestation of an epideictic rhetoric which puts a premium on representing 
outward and visible signs, both for literal and for figurative purposes, 
because it is a rhetoric ultimately expressive of a sacramental theology of 
praise. 6 

Caussin’s De eloquentia was not only frequently reprinted, but the secu- 
lar part of it was superseded, at least in length and coverage, by another 


*° Caussin had a Spanish predecessor in the importance he gives to the art of description. The Jesuit 
Melchior de la Cerda, whose Usus et exercitatio demonstrationis (Seville, 1598) was republished at Cologne 
in the same year as Caussin published his own De eloquentia, demonstrates, with many examples, how 
descriptions may be structured from the deployment of dialectical places and of figures of thought; for 
a brief summary, see Fumaroli, ‘Définition et description’. Two years after Caussin’s Rhetoric came a 
French collection of descriptive pieces, partially derived from La Cerda, the Essay des merveilles de nature 
et des plus nobles artifices, pièce tres-necessaire à tous ceux qui font profession d’eloquence by the Jesuit Etienne 
Binet (Rouen, 1621; modern edition by M. Fumaroli, Evreux, 1987); see the accounts by G. Genette, 
“Mots et merveilles’, in Figures I (Paris, 1966), 171-83, and P. Laurens, ‘Au tournant du siècle, une syn- 
thèse fragile: l’Essai des merveilles d'Etienne Binet’, in J. Lafond and A. Stegmann (eds.), L'Automne de 
la Renaissance 1580-1630 (Paris, 1981), 64-80. Binet’s book was frequently reprinted and has close analo- 
gies with the French vernacular literature of the first half of the 17th cent. At least since Possevinus’s 
prescriptions for his ideal commonplace-book in his Bibliotheca selecta of 1593, the Jesuits had distrib- 
uted descriptive set pieces under commonplace-heads, as Fabricius had done several years earlier in his 
De re poetica. But Possevinus had acknowledged Protestant antecedents, and despite the 17th-cent. 
Jesuits’ predilection for descriptions, it is as well to be cautious about allowing them either priority or 
exclusive rights in this field. The rhetorical work of the Lutheran Matthaeus Dresserus (1536-1607), 
Rhetoricae inventionis, dispositionis et elocutionis libri quatuor, on which he had been labouring since the 
mid-1560s and which had properly authorized editions at Leipzig in 1580, 1585, and 1588, includes 
among its examples of demonstrative rhetoric a number of ‘laudationes corporalium rerum’ in prose. 
These are descriptions of birds (swan, dove, stork, phoenix), plants, animals, and places, many of them 
worked up into similitudes for Christian subjects. In the same year as the first edition of Caussin’s De 
eloquentia, Caspar Dornavius edited an Amphitheatrum sapientiae socraticae ioco-seriae, hoc est Encomia et com- 
mentaria auctorum, qua veterum, qua recentiorum (Hanover, 1619), in which he assembled a farrago of enco- 
mia on such subjects as fleas, lice, ants, bees, lilies, violets, parrots, and nightingales, and a host of others, 
serious and paradoxical, by authors Protestant and Catholic. 
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Jesuit Rhetoric, the Reginae eloquentiae palatium of Gérard Pelletier 
(1611-88), which appeared at Paris in 1641. Fundamental to this, also, were 
exempla, hieroglyphs, emblems, proverbs, sententiae (not to mention ana- 
grams, enigmas, jokes, and all sorts of verbal and numerical word play), pre- 
supposing a well-stocked commonplace-book and functioning as places of 
amplification. Pelletier’s predilection for linguistic play colours his section 
on imitation, where Cicero remains the main model, but others are not 
excluded. More interesting than his relatively eclectic range is his method, 
by which we are linked back into the tradition of systematic variation or 
disguised imitation which we first met in Barzizza and saw continued in 
Estienne’s ‘parodies’. Pelletier advises the apprentice to keep the words of 
an excerpt from Cicero and change the sense; to change the words and 
keep the sense; keep both and change the context; replace the figures of 
thought or speech with others. 

Pelletier’s tricks are mere child’s play. In the seventeenth century this 
variation mechanism was amalgamated with systems of combinatory logic 
to become a highly sophisticated and ingenious rhetoric, and never more 
ingenious than in Il cannochiale aristotelico, which Emmanuele Tesauro 
(1592-1675) began in the 1620s and which was finally published at Turin 
in 1654. In the Protestant Alsted’s Consiliarius, procedures for the gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and dialectical variation of single phrases had been jux- 
taposed, but not yet fused, with Sturm’s dialectically programmed model 
for commonplace-books and with the permutation tables of Lull; and we 
have seen the Jesuit Fichet similarly looking back to Lull for 7 hidden 
secrets of a rhetorical production mechanism. The ex-Jesuit Teslıro found 
such a mechanism by looking no further than his commonplace-book and 
the ten categories of Aristotle: ‘there is the mystery, the true arcanum, the 
new, the deep, the inexhaustible vein of an infinity of metaphors, witty 
substitutions, and ingenious play of meanings (conceits)'.(246) 

Tesauro initiates his reader into this mystery or ‘Categorical Index’ as 
follows. Make yourself a large notebook, with principal headings consist- 
ing of the categories (predicaments) of Aristotle (Tesauro lists these most 
elementary of the dialectical operators by their traditional nomenclature, as 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, active behaviour, passive behaviour, 
situation, time, place, and attributes). Under each of these headings allocate 
a page each to main subdivisions, e.g. under ‘substance’ list God, gods, 
angels, elements, metals, plants, animals, man, woman, etc.; under ‘quan- 
tity’, list every kind of measure from the largest to the smallest, Then under 
these subdivisions list particular things as appropriate, in an order which 
reflects the one you have adopted under the primary category ‘substance’, 
By working this complex cross-reference system, you will have a ready 
supply of comparisons and metaphors. To find a comparison for a dwarf, 
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for example (does he have the Polyanthea of Nanus in mind?), you have 
only to check your list of small things and there you will find angels on a 
pin, tiny particles of elements, like sparks of fire, drops of water, grains of 
sand, and minute animals, like ants and fleas. So much for witty similitudes, 
relating one thing to another different thing. But in order to construct 
coherent discourse about any given thing, another mechanism must be 
added to the first, indexing all entries to the ten categories, so, wishing to 
expand (paradoxically) on our dwarf, we must put him through the vari- 
ous predicaments to establish his measurement, qualities, connections, 
active and passive propensities, and so on. But the really clever move is to 
combine the two index mechanisms, so that when we talk about the loca- 
tion of our dwarf, for instance, we do it in a series of interlocking 
metaphors. Tesauro’s double index mechanism is essentially a dialectically 
operated commonplace-book collection of things. Like all commonplace- 
book methods it produces copia of things, but the combination system he 
puts into place also produces what Tesauro particularly wants it to produce, 
that is to say, conceits.37 

Copia of words may also be achieved systematically by employing an 
analogous procedure, which Tesauro calls ‘imitation’. A metaphor, or any 
‘flower of human wit’, may be dissected, its roots inspected, and then 
replanted in the soil of another category to bloom again as a different 
flower of the same species (Idea, 93). What Tesauro means is that any preg- 
nant phrase, particularly any metaphor (his example is ‘smiling meadows’) 
can be grammatically varied, put through the dialectical places of 
antecedents, concomitants, consequences, adjuncts, and so on, and, most 
fecund of all, through the double category index system, exploiting all pos- 
sible permutations of both poles of the metaphor or comparison (Idea, 
93-7). Again, and we are alerted by the term ‘flower’, which by now has 
acquired an almost technical sense, the essential tool for this kind of imita- 
tion by variation is a commonplace-book repository of phrases. And, 
indeed, Tesauro both presumes such a book and positively recommends his 
reader to consult printed dictionaries of excerpts from Latin poets, and 
books of epigrams, devices, emblem-books, and adages, in order to find 


°7 The description of the indices is to be found on pp. 85-92 of the Latin translation, Idea argutae et 
ingeniosae dictionis (Cologne, 1714), in which the use oftechnical terms from Latin rhetoric makes clear 
how closely related Tesauro’s indexed notebooks are to commonplace-books. The particular com- 
monplace-book which comes nearest to Tesauro's scheme is John Foxe’s Locorum communium tituli of 
1551. Itis hard to imagine a direct line of descent, but we have been alerted from time to time to the 
continuing existence of commonplace-book methodologies closely bound to dialectic, My bald sum- 
mary scarcely does justice to the intricacy and ingenuity of Tesauro’s system, nor to his glittering kalei- 
doscope of conceits; his linguistic juggling (he himself uses the metaphor) has been aptly compared with 
the mechanisms at work in Finnegans Wake, see U. Eco, The Limits of Interpretation (Bloomington, Ind., 
1990), 146-7. 
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words, expressions, and the germs of comparisons and metaphors (Idea, 
79-81). 

Nevertheless, Tesauro’s systematic adaptation of commonplace-book 
method envisages a rather different product either from the copia of 
Erasmus or from the book which represented nature for Melanchthon and 
his many followers. The language of Tesauro’s book is Italian. Although 
Latin dictionaries of words and phrases are to be consulted and even rifled, 
the entries in the proposed indices are not Latin quotations, but Italian 
words. Tesauro’s Italian is indeed formed on the pattern of Latin expres- 
sions, particularly Latin figurative locutions, but that formation is internal- 
ized in the vernacular, not exhibited as direct or even indirect quotation; 
and the ‘categorical index’ is used to reprocess linguistic expressions into an 
idiom which has few antecedents in classical Latin. It is the vernacular, 
rather than any of the categories, that is the alien soil in which flowers 
propagate so successfully, but with ever fainter traces of the stock from 
which they sprung. 

Perhaps an even greater indicator of change is that, whereas Caussin 
made inventio and ingenium complementary elements in his rhetoric of pro- 
duction, Tesauro reserves the term inventio for the product, not the activ- 
ity of ‘finding’ it, and privileges ingenium, furor, and exercitatio (Idea, 65). 
Furor injects inspiration into the practised application (exercitatio) of the 
techniques we have been describing. Ingenium is analytical intelligence 
which can draw a proposition through all the dialectical places and then 
combine them and recombine them with the brilliant dexterity of a jug- 
gler. Like God himself, the combinations effected by human wit can cre- 
ate a universe from nothing, turn a man into a lion, an eagle into a city, join 
a woman’s body to a fish’s tail. But the permutations of language are a 
beautiful world of seeming, they do not mirror the truth, nor are they con- 
comitant either with judgement or with the good order of the virtue of 
prudence.(247)** Tesauro’s indexed commonplace-book may be in its 
inactive form an encyclopaedia of knowledge, but, once activated by the 
ingenious operator, its purpose is not to represent or explore the world of 
things. Its purpose is to create and explore a universe of purely linguistic 
possibilities, cut free from reference to the natural world and free from ref- 
erence to an environment of authoritative texts. The commonplace-book 
survives, but it has outlived its former self. When, in chapter 12, Tesauro 
brings into play all his resources for fabricating conceits (‘concetti arguti’), 
he demonstrates his ingenuity by spinning them out of an epigram 


38 The mermaid is a submerged quotation of Horace, Ars poetica, 4, by means of which Tesauro dis- 
tinguishes his concept of artistic creation absolutely from ‘classical’ ideals of mimetic imitation, order, 
and decorum. 
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gathered from Martial (iv. xxxii). The epigram’s subject is a dead bee 
brilliantly and beautifully preserved in amber.3° 


French 


Tesauro gives us some clues about the eventual fate of the commonplace- 
book, which we shall follow up in our next chapter. One of these clues 
points to the vernacular. We have already seen, for example in Tabourot 
des Accords, and in Brinsley and Hoole, how the pedagogy of the com- 
monplace-book was translated into French and English. In the next few 
pages we shall look, albeit very perfunctorily, at examples of common- 
place-book methodology incorporated into rhetorical theory written in 
the vernacular for an adult readership. The vernacular language I have cho- 
sen to use in the rest of this chapter for examples of Latin rhetoric trans- 
posed, and in the next chapter for examples of commonplace-books under 
question, is French. Other vernaculars might tell a different story. The 
story French has to tell starts with a vernacular literature vigorously 
wrenched from its old forms and old frames of reference in the mid- 
sixteenth century by the zealous pupils of humanist teachers, and recast in 
imitation of classical Latin and Greek models wherever available. The intel- 
lectual community constituted by those pupils appropriated wholesale the 
universe of classical writing, their initial access to it being by way of read- 
ing procedures for which the paradigm was the commonplace-book. 
Almost paradoxically, the practice of imitation and quotation fostered in 
individuals of enormous influence, particularly Ronsard and Montaigne, an 
awareness of their irradicable difference from the literary culture they had 
so assiduously assimilated, and this self-consciousness empowered them to 
speak their own minds. And now, ever more insistent and more crucially 
true as the seventeenth century developed, was the story which the French 
told themselves and the rest of Europe: that the political and cultural hege- 


°° A very interesting section in Tesauro’s book attempts to justify the deployment of conceits in ser- 
mon rhetoric, in the form of witty enthymemes supported by the authority of some ‘holy writer”, and 
aimed at instruction and edification (Idea, 401- 32). Tesauro cites approvingly the ‘new’ preaching-style 
introduced into Italy by the Spaniards who both teach and delight by using ‘argumenta ingeniosa, quae 
Itali vulgo vocant concetti predicabili’ (p. 403). The old Italian style, which Tesauro accuses of being 
too heavy and too prolix, is exemplified for him by Francesco Panigarola. The Spanish style, of which 
Luis of Granada has given us some inkling, had had another manifestation in the commonplace-book 
of the Jesuit, Franciscus Labata (1 549-1631). His Apparatus concionatorum seu loci communes ad conciones 

+ + digesti (Lyons, 1615; expanded editions in 1621 and 1652) has conventional heads arranged in 
alphabetical order (‘abstinentia’, ‘adulatio’, ‘affectuum moderatio’, ‘ambitio’, ‘amicitia’, ‘amor dei’, 
‘amor proximi’, etc.); its less conventional aspect is that subheadings to these consist of ‘propositiones’ 
comprising paragraphs of continuous prose linking quotations taken from the Bible, the Fathers, and 
some ancient writers (notably Seneca, Sallust, and Epictetus), by means of original passages very often 
in the form of similitudes, which are signalled in the margin. Similitude is the hallmark of Tesauro’s 
conceited style, but in sacred rhetoric the testimony of quotation remains fundamental. 
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mony had passed to the French nation, and that the vacuum left by Latin, 
relinquishing for the first time ever its position as the common language of 
the West European educated élite, had been filled by French. 

The Fleurs de la rhétorique francoise, published by Jean Salabert (c.1600-65) 
at Paris in 1638, is a fairly simplified Ciceronian Rhetoric which manipu- 
lates French formulations of the traditional Latin terminology with clarity 
and ease, without ever feeling the need to ground them on references to 
Cicero’s own texts. It operates in a modern world, for a diversity of poten- 
tial users, members of society called on to make public speeches, pleaders 
at the bar, preachers, and especially anyone engaged in controversy with 
Calvinist heretics, but it is a general Rhetoric, not one for narrow profes- 
sionals. Salabert’s prescriptions for qualities of style reflect certain social 
virtues: moderation, decorum, clarity. Ciceronian rhetoric is absorbed, as 
Edmond Richer had wanted it to be, into a norm of well-ordered discourse 
accessible to the less educated, non-Latinate citizens on whom the stability 
and cohesion of society depends.*° 

Salabert’s fellow citizens are well acquainted with commonplace-books. 
Indeed, he recognizes that the first thing the young man straight out of 
school is likely to do, when faced with the challenge of giving a public 
address, is to rush to the library to collect some quotations from printed 
commonplace-books: 


Quelques jeunes esprits ayans à faire quelque piece d’importance, consomment la 
plus grande partie du temps à visiter les Bibliotheques à feuilleter les volumes, à 
faire des extraicts, de collections. Occupation vaine destour et labyrinte sans fin 

. „st ils font quelque chose, ce ne sont que des pieces rapportees, et des guenilles 
mal coüsues. (p. 35) 


The proper resources to exploit are the places of argumentation, the ‘lieux’, 
‘principes, ou maximes generales, par lesquelles on prouve plusieurs propo- 
sitions particulieres’, which Salabert goes on immediately to define and 
describe in a very traditional way. Under extrinsic or inartificial places of 
proof Salabert lists the quotation of authoritative texts from Scripture, and 
moral exempla and sententiae extracted from authors sacred and profane (pp. 
54-5). But moderation and decorum are the key to success here as else- 
where. The odd allusion to Roman historical examples may not come 
amiss, but too much study of Roman history would be a waste of time; 
much more useful is acquaintance with the history of modern nations, 
France, Spain, England, and Turkey, ‘car l’occasion se presente souvent 
d’en parler’ (p. 7). Similarly, similitudes can be invented without book 

4° Salabert published a Dialectic, Les Addresses du parfait raisonnement, earlier in the same year, aimed 
specifically at training its vernacular readership to combat the ‘ruses et sophismes’ of the Calvinists. The 


readers of his Fleurs de la rhétorique are assured of an altogether more delightful experience: ‘se promener 
par maniere de divertissement dans ce beau jardin de l’eloquence” (Preface: sig. 4 ini + i). 
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learning: ‘il me semble que cette matiere est des plus aisées, et de telle 
nature qu’un chacun y peut bien rencontrer” (p. 51). Salabert’s Rhetoric is 
resolutely vernacular (examples of figures of speech and so on are all pur- 
pose-made in French, with some reference to Scripture, but without direct 
quotation), and its mental horizons are correspondingly modern. 

Nevertheless, among the necessary preliminaries for the apprentice 
modern speaker is the construction of a commonplace-book. This is not 
mentioned in the main text ofthe work, but in an appendix entitled La con- 
duite ou direction d’un esprit qui se veut former à l’eloquence. There we find (pp. 
111-16) twenty-eight heads for l'ordre des recueils, et des lieux com- 
muns’, consisting of a number of related subjects collected together in 
groups designed to illustrate the nature of God and his attributes; religious 
practices; political organizations; war; theology, law, medicine, and the var- 
ious disciplines; man and his passions; virtues and vices; celestial and met- 
eorological phenomena; birds, animals, plants, aquatic phenomena, and 
minerals; literary forms with a social context (panegyrics and poems for the 
births, entrées, and marriages of royal personages); death and corpses, funeral 
orations and epitaphs; theatre, entertainment, dance, music, and games; 
history and geography; apophthegms and sententiae ascribed to famous peo- 
ple. The grid of the contemporary Latin commonplace-book is transferred 
without change to the vernacular. The same cultural matrix structures 
thinking and controls it. So deeply imprinted is the paradigm that Salabert 
nowhere feels the need to explain what it is for. Nor does he give his reader 
any instructions on how to fill the empty containers in his list. The infer- 
ence perhaps is that manifestations of vernacular culture may find a place 
in these containers, but only if made to fit the transmitted schema. As for 
production, Salabert recommends more fertile wits, nurtured on his pre- 
ceding art of rhetoric, to exploit their own resources, practising first by 
putting to use the ‘bonnes chose’ and ‘belles pensees’ they have noted in 
their reading. The slower sort are best employed in making summaries of 
what they have read and entering quotations in their commonplace-books 
(pp. 119-20). 

Salabert’s vernacular readership is somewhat vaguely delineated. The 
readers targeted by the impressively titled Jean Oudart de la Sourdière, 
seigneur de Richesource (1616-94), were flesh and blood. This renegade 
Calvinist minister set himself up in business at Paris as director of an 
‘académie’ offering intensive courses in all branches of public speaking, to 
accompany which he wrote a series of textbooks in the 1660s, published 
from his own address. Most of them advertise the prospectus of Oudart’s 
establishment and take care to advise the student that he will need to buy 
all the course books, whatever his own particular speciality. One of the ear- 
liest was an Art de bien dire ou les topiques françoises. Qui nous fournissent des 
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pensées pour bien parler de toutes choses sans aucune preparation (1662), in effect 
a rather theoretical exposition of the Aristotelian predicaments and dialec- 
tical places of argument. However, its aim was not just to be a vernacular 
equivalent of a logic textbook, but to provide a manual which did not pre- 
suppose the cultural formation of the Latin school, and worked on purely 
rational principles to produce proficient orators ‘sans génie, sans peine, sans 
estude, sans l’artifice de la preparation, et sans le secours de la lecture?.*! 
That there was good money to be had in this venture is proved by the 
length of time Oudart was apparently in business and by his move from the 
comparatively humble address on the title-page of the Art de bien dire, pub- 
lished from the ‘Academie des belles Lettres, rue de la Huchette’, to the 
more prestigious location of his later works, the ‘Academie des Orateurs, 
Place Dauphine’. It was from his second address that Oudart published a 
rhetorical manual more geared to potential students used to the cross- 
fertilization of reading and writing techniques, as can be gleaned from the 
title: La Methode des orateurs, ou l’art de lire les autheurs, de les examiner, de 
dresser le plan d’un discours, et de faire des remarques et des collections, qu'on appelle 
lieux-communs (Paris, 1668). The book is mainly concerned with methodi- 
cal composition, but it is a recurring theme of Oudart’s manuals that criti- 
cal reading, or ‘science de la decomposition’, is composition in reverse, 
exposing structural mechanisms which can be related to archetypes within 
a universal theory of composition.*? Oudart’s critical readers, ‘curieux et 
judicieux’, will set about reducing what they read to principles of ‘art and 
method’, and one of their main procedures will be to dismember their 
reading matter into those ‘utiles collections, qu'on appelle vulgairement 
Lieux-communs’, in order to recover thence the wherewithal to ‘estoffer 
et remplir leurs discours’ (‘Preface de l’autheur ou la clef de l'ouvrage’, sig. 
a’). 

The first part of the process is to transfer the selected excerpt to its 
proper ‘systeme’, or volume of blank pages ready marked up to receive 

* Quoted from Oudart’s description of the work in his Masque des orateurs, c'est a dire la maniere de 
déguiser facilement toute sorte de discours (Paris, 1667), 4-5; another of his advertised commodities isa 
Rhetorique de ceux qui n’ont point les études de college. Qudart belongs to a world at which Moliére could 
make his contemporaries laugh, but there were plenty of aspiring preachers, lawyers, men-about-town, 
and bourgeois gentilhommes to keep Oudart in serious business; and even room for competitors, to Judge 
by the title ofa work by a certain Sieur le Gras, La Rhétorique française, ou les préceptes de | ‘ancienne et vraie 
eloquence, accommodés à l'usage des conversations et de la société civile, du barreau et de la chaire (Paris, 167 1). 

42 ‘La science de la Decomposition . . . suit pas à pas, en retrograde, la science de la Composition, 
comme si la science de la Composition rebroussoit et retournoit sur ses propres pas, comme pour faire 
la reveuë ou l'examen de l’Ouvrage, et se rendre raison de tous ses mouvements et de toutes ses 
démarches dans la chaleur de l’enthousisme, au moment de sa composition’ (Le Camouflet des auteurs, 
c'est a dire, les plaisirs des personnes des cabinets, dans la lecture et critique raisonnée et rectifiante des plus belles 
pieces d'eloquence, soit en vers, soit en prose, des plus excellens auteurs (Paris, 1680), 5); Oudart advertises such 
analysis as a social accomplishment, ‘pour s'en faire un tres-honneste et tres-utile divertissement, soit 


dans le Cabinet soit dans le Cercle’ (p. 3), and includes exemplary passages from Le Cid and L'Ecole des 
femmes, as well as from Cicero and Sallust. 
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contributions. By system, Oudart means the disciplinary divisions, listed as 
theology, jurisprudence, medicine, metaphysics, physics, mathematics, 
moral philosophy, liberal arts, mixed arts, and mechanical arts. Oudart says 
these separate volumes for the separate disciplines are known in French 
schools as ‘compends’, thereby suggesting that their use was common ped- 
agogic practice in the mid-seventeenth century (sig. à ii + 1*). They are to 
be divided and subdivided into appropriate sections and subsections of each 
discipline, into which the reader is to 


rapporter toutes ses remarques, comme si l’Autheur les en avoit extraites, et par 
maniere de dire, les remettre en leurs cellules, à l'exemple des Compositeurs 
d’Imprimerie, qui par l’acte qu'ils appellent distribution, remettent les Lettres dans 
les mesmes cellules ou cassetins où ils les avoient prises pour faire leur syllabe, leur 
mot et leur ligne. (sig. 4 ii + 2) 


Whereas in an earlier commonplace-book idiom, honey had been artisti- 
cally distilled from a myriad gathered flowers, we now seem engaged in a 
mechanically repetitive process of continually making new patterns out of 
a restricted set of excerpts moved back and forth from the same standard 
store. However, Oudart, printer and publisher of his own works, does at 
last articulate an idea which has hovered round the whole history of the 
commonplace-book in sixteenth-century written culture. The common- 
place-book, systematically collecting quotations, then facilitating their 
redistribution, alignment, and realignment in a singularly mobile fashion, 
has an analogy in moveable type, capable both of setting a page of text in 
an apparently immutable form and of rearranging all the elements of that 
page into other patterns for other meanings. Two cultural paradigms, the 
commonplace-book and the printing-press, had been linked in a long 
career of profitable interaction since the time Erasmus had enlarged his col- 
lection of Adagia in the printing-house of Aldus Manutius and had had it 
indexed there ‘per capita rerum’. But the humanist vision has narrowed 
and dulled since the days of Erasmus. To those who are not omnivorous 
readers of ancient texts ‘a la facon des Erasmes’, Oudart, the seventeenth- 
century vernacular pragmatist, recommends a more meagre diet, allowing 
them to collect only what will be professionally useful to them (sig. à ii + 
22): 

After allocating his excerpts to appropriate compartments in his ‘sys- 
temes’, the reader embarks on a more difficult task, especially difficult for 
anyone without school learning. For within each compartment there must 
be found places for the procedures of argumentation, whereby the excerpt 
may be catalogued according to the dialectical place it exemplifies: ety- 
mology, genus, cause or effect, circumstance, definition, accident, division, 
likeness, or opposite. Furthermore, if the passage also illustrates an ‘artifice’, 
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or stratagem of argument (syllogism, dilemma, etc.), it is to be so labelled 
or so catalogued (sigs. 4 ii + 3-4 ii + 4). Oudart’s terminology slips about a 
bit, but his dialectical classification system dovetails on the whole with the 
‘artificial’ method of composition to which he devotes the bulk of the pre- 
sent work. It is a topical method of generating discourse, based on a com- 
bination of the Aristotelian categories, or predicaments, and the dialectical 
places of argument. So, as an example of the category called passive behav- 
iour (passion), jealousy may be explored by running it through all the 
dialectical places; and, similarly, physics as an example of habitude or attrib- 
utes, laughter as an example of active behaviour, friendship as an example 
of relation, and so on. Oudart refers to other modes of constructing dis- 
course, for example the disputational method (to be used for resolving 
problems and matters of controversy) and the simple enumeration of the 
parts of a given subject, but it is the method of exposition by predicaments 
and places that is the ‘plus parfaite et plus conforme à l'esprit et à l’ordre 
des choses mesmes’ (p. 20). 

This ratiocinative procedure reflects the order of things. Even though 
Oudart’s method and his terminology are Aristotelian, his belief in rational 
method does not seem altogether out of date in the post-Cartesian 1660s. 
However, the tradition in which he is actually working is recognizably the 
tradition of the dialectically operated commonplace-book conceived as 
mirror of how things are, a tradition strongest in the Protestant line of 
descent from Melanchthon through Sturm to Alsted, and one with which 
the ex-Calvinist Oudart may have been more than usually familiar. Oudart 
is prepared to allow his less well-educated readers to discard his disciplinary 
‘systemes’ for a purely alphabetical arrangement of heads and subheads, but 
he still insists that they retain the dialectically labelled subsections, without 
which their collection will have been made ‘sans estude, c’est-à-dire sans 
aucune application d’esprit’, and without which they will find it difficult 
to use their commonplace-book to any specific purpose in methodical 
composition (sigs. 4 ii + sa ii + 6). 

Abundance is not in itself an object Oudart pursues, and certainly, unlike 
Tesauro, he is concerned primarily with rationality and truth, and not at all 
with witty verbal acrobatics. The reader who has collected excerpts from 
his authors (Oudart does not identify them) into dialectically ordered place 
sets is to exercise his wit initially by thinking up serious questions to which 
his quotations may give positive or negative answers (sig. À ii + 5). Then he 
will be well equipped to use the resources of his commonplace-book intel- 
ligently to reinforce the various dialectical moves of his subsequent com- 
positions with judiciously selected quotations, as Oudart does (but 
sparingly) in his own exposition of his general method. In his more spe- 
cialist rhetorics for lawyers and preachers, Oudart envisages a rather greater 
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use of quotations assembled under the ‘systemes’ appropriate to the two 
professions: legal commonplaces; auctoritates from the Bible, the Fathers, 
and, more circumspectly, from the philosophers; and exempla and simili- 
tudes, to be taken from printed collections.*? 

Oudart is always more interested in things than in words, in ratiocina- 
tive procedure than in linguistic expressivity. When he does turn to imita- 
tion as a possible source of stylistic versatility, it is to that form of systematic 
varying which Henri Estienne had called ‘parody’ and which Oudart now 
calls starkly ‘plagiarism’. Any kind of formal discourse, from sermons to 
compliments, can be so altered by technical procedures for amplification, 
by substitutions of contraries and figures, by changes in phraseology and 
sense, that it will be unrecognizable to the original author whose words 
have been appropriated and then replaced. Oudart presents this exercise as 
a form of subterfuge, both as a serious proposition for prospective writers 
and as a sort of society game. The context in which the game is played is 
certainly not the school or the study, but ‘célèbres compagnies’ of gentle- 
folk, both male and female; and its purpose is so to disguise what is imitated 
that it no longer has either authority or presence.** 


* In his Eloquence de la chaire (Paris, 1665; privilege dated 1661) Oudart advertises a three-month 
course for preachers, consisting of direct instruction, practice sessions, and periods for mutual criticism 
by students. His Rhetorique du barreau dates from 1668. 

44 Oudart’s prescriptions for ‘le Plagiarisme’ are in Le Masque des orateurs (Paris, 1667). 
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Oudart and Salabert have demonstrated in their rather different ways that 
the commonplace-book was deeply entrenched in pedagogical methodol- 
ogy well into the seventeenth century. When they took it upon themselves 
to export the rhetoric course extramurally to mature students immersed in 
the vernacular culture, they assumed that the commonplace-book was a 
necessary part of the package. Nevertheless, one senses a slight embarrass- 
ment. In neither instance does the commonplace-book quite fit in the pro- 
gramme. Oudart puts it into a detachable preface, before devoting the 
whole of his Methode des orateurs to an exposition of how to use the places 
of argument long associated with commonplace-book methods of compo- 
sition, but in this case only tenuously linked to the quotations which were 
the commonplace-book’s core. Salabert puts it in a sort of epilogue, quite 
separate from his Rhetoric, and is singularly reticent about how it is to be 
made to function rhetorically. These are signs of an impending redundancy, 
the causes of which we shall attempt to indicate in this chapter. However, 
in the minds of most French vernacular writers nurtured on the digestive 
mechanisms of the commonplace-book in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, it seemed as indispensable an aid as ever: 


Les Hommes d’Estude ne manquent gueres à faire des Recueils de tout ce qu’ils 
lisent . . . Cela est extremément utile pour les Prédicateurs, pour les Advocats, 
pour toutes les personnes qui parlent en public, et pour tous ceux qui entrepren- 
nent d’écrire sur divers sujets, ou de parestre scavans dans les belles conversations.! 


So declared Charles Sorel (1582-1674), though in a separately published 
appendix to a book De la connoissance des bons livres, ou examen de plusieurs 
autheurs (Paris, 1671), within the body of which the use of ‘Extraits 
methodiques’ is treated with a certain ambivalence. In his appendix 
(Supplement, 3-6), Sorel runs through the various systems for constructing 
commonplace-books, systems which by now have a canonical authority. 
They may be constituted according to the separate academic disciplines 
(the ‘compends’ of Oudart, familiar from the recommended practice of the 
‘Colleges et Academies de bonnes Lettres’); they may make divisions into 


! Charles Sorel, ‘Des recueils tirez des bons Livres; de la maniere de les faire et de s'en servir’, pp. 
2-3, part of the Supplement to his De la Connoissance des bons livres, ou examen de plusieurs autheurs (Paris, 
1671), which was not published until 1673; the main text and the separately paginated Supplement are 
reproduced in facsimile with introduction by H. D. Béchade (Geneva and Paris, 1981). 
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sections corresponding to the ten Aristotelian predicaments (though Sorel, 
like Alsted before him, finds this method oversubtle); they may limit them- 
selves to the category ‘substance’, and here Sorel means all commonplace- 
books which replicate an order of things descending from God and his 
angels through men to animals, plants, and stones (a mode which Sorel 
relates to Lullian systematics). But, whatever the system, the category 
‘man’, ‘qui se doit étudier soy-même principalement’, will require a dis- 
proportionate amount of space, necessitating at least two separate collec- 
tions, devoted respectively to theoretical and to practical philosophy. The 
latter is to contain the most material ‘afin que ce qui nous est le plus nec- 
essaire, nous soit aussi preparé en plus grande quantité”, and is to draw on 
moral philosophy, definitions of passions, virtues, and vices, oeconomica, 
politica, and works of history, with further divisions for actions (exempla) and 
for words (apophthegmata and sententiae). Alternatively, all this mass of quo- 
tation may be assembled under heads arranged alphabetically, irrespective 
of the disciplines to which they properly refer. This ordering, says Sorel, is 
specifically what is meant by a ‘recueil des lieux communs’, offering a slightly 
bizarre explanation which shows just how far the notion of ‘commonplace’ 
has now removed from its original dialectical and rhetorical context: 
‘d’autant que tous les Sujets du Monde y ont leur place, qui est autant com- 
mune aux uns qu'aux autres’ (Supplement, 8). 

The commonplace-book mechanism seems in good working order. 
Sorel’s readers are busy marking up their texts, transcribing excerpts, cross- 
referring, constructing for themselves a large portable library within the 
small compass of their commonplace-books (Supplement, 9-12); at the very 
least, if they are relatively sedentary and own a library of books, they are 
underlining passages and coding them according to special signs made in 
the margins (Supplement, 12-14). Judgement is formed, excerpts are 
digested, the memory is stocked, and the benefits of this assimilated cul- 
ture, carefully accommodated to a grid of common and customary themes 
and then internalized, are exhibited in moral and social behaviour. 
However, what must not be exhibited are the quotations themselves: 


Il n'y a que les Pedans et les Sophistes qui se chargent de Lieux communs pour 
avoir un magazin de belles paroles dont ils font parade en tous lieux. (Supplement, 
15) 


It was not always so in the seventeenth century. Schoolboys reared on 
the Poeticae institutiones of Jacobus Pontanus and adult readers of poets 
trained in the school of Ronsard knew that the pleasure of a new text was 
largely to be found in recognizing the old texts within it. In 1609 and 1618, 
Jean-Pierre Camus could publish unabashed his French Diversitez, a mis- 
cellany openly composed out of the ‘fleurettes pillotées ça et là dans les 
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vergers et prairies humaines” of his youthful commonplace-books (1609 
edn., 11. x. 17). But by the time Sorel published De la connoissance des bons 
livres, ou examen de plusieurs autheurs in 1671, quotation had lost its author- 
ity and only ‘Createurs de leurs Ouvrages’ could truly be called 
‘Autheurs’.? In the intervening years, the status and viability of quotations 
inserted into vernacular composition had been the subject of far-ranging 
debate.* The question was put most sharply in the context of French foren- 
sic oratory, largely wedded to a style very dependent on quotation in clas- 
sical Latin, which had its roots (not to mention its sources) in the family of 
commonplace-books related to Lagnerius. On a more general level, 
François de La Mothe Le Vayer (1588-1672), in his Considérations sur l’élo- 
quence françoise de ce tems of 1638, was reluctant to abandon the use of Latin 
quotation, referring to the ‘sotte affectation de ne citer jamais personne, et 
de prendre tout chez [soi] . . . au lieu que c’est un miracle de ressusciter 
les morts en les faisant parler’ (pp. 152-3). Sorel, some years later, in 1671, 
in the résumé of rhetorical prescriptive theory which he inserted into his 
Connoissance des bons livres, refers to ‘nos Recueils par écrit’ as an essential 
resource for the speaker (p. 261). But he examines the deployment of ver- 
batim quotations rather more critically, in their role as a rhetorical place of 
argument from authority and in the context of the stylistic decorum of dif- 
ferent types of speech (pp. 280-4). 

Sorel cautions that the citation of authorities is the last of the places of 
proof taught in rhetoric, and the one least likely to demonstrate the manip- 
ulative skills of the practised speaker. It is prone to overuse, and open to the 
charge that any ancient example or observation which can be widely 
applied must be too general to be pertinent and can add nothing of sub- 
stance. On the other hand, 


En ce qui est des allegations d’exemples, et mesmes des citations, si elles sont 
quelquefois importunes dans les belles Harangues, elles se trouvent absolument 
necessaires dans les causes de Controverse, où la preuve gist en la force des Loix et 
au témoignage des Autheurs. (p. 284) 


? Connoissance, 18. A much more youthful and culturally (and morally) subversive Sorel, writing in 
quite a different genre in 1623, already showed a fine contempt for the realities of the commonplace- 
book method in schools: ‘Quelquefois ce sot Pedant nous donnoit des vers à faire et enduroit que nous 
en prissions de tous entiers de Virgile, pour le mieux imiter, et que nous nous servissions encore, pour 
parfaire les autres, de certains bouquins, comme de Parnasse et du Textor. S’il nous donnoit à com- 
poser en Prose nous nous aydions tout de mesme de quelques livres de mesme estoffe, dont nous 
tirions toutes sortes de pieces pour en faire une capilotade à la pedantesque: cela n'estoit il pas bien pro- 
pre à former nostre esprit et ouvrir nostre jugement? . . . Ne devroient ils pas considerer, qu'il faut de 
bonne heure apprendre aux enfants 4 inventer quelque chose d’eux mesmes, non pas de les renvoyer 
à des recueils à quoy ils s’attendent, et s'engourdissent tandis?” (Histoire comique de Francion, ed. Y. Giraud 
(Paris, 1979), 186). 3 

? The debate ranged well outside the boundaries of the present book. It has been brilliantly pre- 
sented and illuminated, from two very different critical perspectives, in A. Compagnon, La Seconde 
Main ou le travail de la citation (Paris, 1979), and M. Fumaroli, L'Age de l'éloquence (Geneva, 1980). 
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In the professional areas of philosophy, medicine, law, and theology, 
quoted testimony is an essential element in demonstration and argumenta- 
tion, but it must be severely adapted to the plain style, shorn of potentially 
obfuscating and deluding figures of speech, which is appropriate to techni- 
cal subjects, 


n'y alleguant jamais rien que pour des exemples, ou pour des autoritez tres- 
necessaires, non point pour quelques ornemens ou embellissemens; Car les preuves 
empruntées y sont mal seantes. Les beautez estrangeres seroient un fard qui 
cacheroit le visage de la verité, au lieu qu'il le faut découvrir le plus qu'il est pos- 
sible, usant de termes propres et naturels. (p. 272) 


The quotations to be used as authorities in discussions ‘d’affaire serieuse et 
de consequence’ are to be culled from the speaker’s commonplace-book, 
his ‘Extraits methodiques qu'on reli[t] souvent, et dont l’on tasche chaque 
Jour d’apprendre quelque chose par coeur’ (p. 271). Authoritative testi- 
mony apart, Sorel dislodges quotation from its traditional place in the 
amplification of material, or, rather, he insists that commonplaces used for 
such a purpose should be so effectively disguised that ‘[les gens] ne recon- 
noissent [pas] que nous nous servons de lieux communs pour fournir à 
l'entretien’ (p. 270). Here, as also in non-technical, ordinary-language 
modes of writing and social discourse, quotation is to be so profoundly 
absorbed as to be unrecognizable: ‘Le plus grand Art qu’il y ait, c’est de 
sgavoir cacher l’Art’ (p. 270). 

Sorel’s camouflaging of quotation in the more familiar and more literary 
modes of speech and writing presupposes that such quotations have already 
been turned into French. In the first half or so of the seventeenth century 
the history of writing in French is also the history of the way French grew 
away from the dependency on Latin which characterized the written arte- 
facts of French culture produced in the bilingual world inhabited by the 
educated élite of the sixteenth century. In all areas of intellectual endeav- 
our, in grammar, in literature, in philosophy, it is possible to read the signs 
of a national language self-consciously establishing its autonomy, and to 
connect this with the period’s Preoccupation with self-knowledge and self- 
assertiveness. The role of the commonplace-book here is deeply ambiva- 
lent. We have seen that it continued to be the way ancient paradigms of 
thought and expression were imprinted from an early age and often 
throughout adult life. Yet, from Seneca onwards, and with all sorts of dif- 
fering emphases and formulations, the gathering, storing, and reproducing 
of quotations had forced a confrontation between the collector and his col- 
lection, in which the collector was led self-consciously to define himself in 
varying degrees as possessor, transmitter, imitator, processor, or dissenter. It 
was no accident that, from among all the traditional metaphors for describ- 
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ing commonplace-books, more recent prescriptions tended on the whole 
to favour treasure houses and personal libraries, both symbols of possession 
and both implying a private resource normally closed to public scrutiny. 
This fits well the image of the writer as author, one who owns his means 
of production and the finished product, one who has assumed the author- 
ity for his text, and one for whom it is a matter of personal ee > 
defend his text against competing claims of possession. It is precisely this 
image of author that is implied when Sorel distinguishes between copiers 
of excerpts and true authors: 


RG et ie > è er 
S’ilya des Livres dont on doit faire peu d’estime, à cause. . . qu ils n cs rien ge 
de copié et de desrobé; Il y a d’autres fort exquis et dont la A oit = 
attribuée toute entiere à ceux qui les ont composez. Ce sont veritablement des 


Autheurs, estant Createurs de leurs Ouvrages. (pp. 17-18) 


À marginal gloss at this point reads: ‘Apologie de M. de Balzac’. The E, 
erence is to the controversy which arose in 1627 in which accusations © 
plagiarism were levelled at the Lettres of Jean-Louis Guez de IE 
(1594-1650), the enormously successful promoter ofa cina 
modern style of writing in French, which Sorel discusses later in = 00 
(pp. 337-45).* The commonplace-book mode of rhetorical pro ae 
had been haunted by the bogey of plagiarism ever since Petrarc ; t ha 
been an easy stick with which to beat the first efforts of the young en 
ist poets of the French Pléiade, but one which they soon grew to en 
a fine disdain born of their confidence in their intertextual method. B Do 
operating with a much more personalized sense of authorship, da = 
the ferocity of one whose honour was at stake and knew (doubt se om 
intimate acquaintance) that the skeleton lurking in his book cupboard was 


his commonplace-book: 


Les Compilateurs de Lieux communs, [et] les Copistes des A std 

. . ont eu pourtant leur Faction et leur Peuple, er Mas. er le RR 
devenu raisonnable; et la pedanterie des Compilateurs ayant perdu son cre . ga 
l'Université mesme, je dis dans le plus bas estage de l'Université E ca > 
Cinquieme du College, elle ne nous empeschera plus de faire pees au ah 1 
aux Parlemens; qu’il y a souvent grande difference entre un Docteur 


Animal.5 


* For an account of the polemic, see Fumaroli, L'Age de Péloquence, De Be 
> Paraphrase, ou de la grande eloquence (written in 1640), in CEuvres diverses ( eiden, a ‘6 ark aps 
lished Paris, 1644). In his Entretiens, published in 1657, Balzac returns in no. = ai 
‘Copistes, Recitateurs, Allegateurs eternels. Ils ne disent + eres = ‘ai = a : res so 
i / i > tous € : pedi 
N iguille, et du fil pour coudre les estoffes qu'ils ont lesrobées de sez’ (Les e 
B. du gi (Paris, 1972), i. 209). The shift from copia to the re pe 
is the implied shift ‘ienasive Gi iarism. In (partial) defence of Balzac, Sorel offers 
is the implied shift from creative variation to plagiarism i en 
ing ‘si ? x droitement des passages des Autheurs’ by 
lea that he was not quoting ‘simplement’, but ‘se servant a à Au a 
ae them to a different, context and disguising them ‘agreablement’ (pp. 337-8). This is precisely 
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Balzac protests far too much. Even if the quotation-larded oratory of the 
lawcourts was in retreat, the commonplace-book would hold its own in 
the school curriculum for some time to come. What had radically changed 
was the concept of authorship, and, with it, attitudes to using the treasures 
of the commonplace-book, even when these were disguised out of all 
recognition. 

Authorship is only a subordinate theme in Sorel’s De la connoissance des 
bons livres, ou examen de plusieurs autheurs. The main focus of the work is on 
the critical reception of modern writing in French and on ground rules to 
be agreed for the cohesive functioning of an interpreting community 
emancipated from the tutelage of the humanist establishment. The primary 
linguistic sign of this emancipation is the empowerment of the vernacular, 
now no longer in statu pupillari in its relationship with Latin, but itself the 
subject of grammatical prescriptions and the object of fastidious debates 
about verbal decorum and correct usage, thereby usurping all the appurte- 
nances of the system of linguistic hegemony which once belonged to Latin 
and, with it, the potential to regulate and control.” Secondary signs include 
the stigma attached to pedantry in all its forms, and in particular to the gra- 
tuitous display of second-hand learning and learning mechanisms associated 
with the Latin schools. They had not as yet been displaced in the educa- 
tion system, but the well-bred gentleman was at pains to mark his distance 
from them by an affectation of easy amateur competence. Keeping a pri- 
vate collection of commonplace quotations was permissible. Publishing 
them was quite another thing, and one which was an offence to a reading 
community consciously involved in constructing a scheme of proprieties 
with social and even political consequences: 


Il nous reste de voir quels sont les Livres meslez. . . . Ces Ouvrages sont des amas 
de plusieurs choses qu’on appelle à bon droit des lieux communs, pource qu'ils sont 


the procedure Oudart had called ‘plagiarism’, and he had used that term in a very slippery sense, as both 
clever versatility and deliberate subterfuge. In one of his Latin letters, in 1643, Balzac relegates the fre- 
quent interlarding of discourse with quotation, unless it is being used as a mode of proof, to the mon- 
strous extravagancies of Menippean satire; Nature abhors such miscegenation, and the mark of the 
‘natural’ style is that it should be unitary and single voiced: ‘sic secundum Naturam sermo, et simplex 
et sincerus, et sui similis, et maxime unus esse debet’ (J.-L. Guez de Balzac, Epistolae selectae 1650, ed. 
J. Jehasse and B. Yon (Saint-Etienne, 1990), 52). 


© Versified instructions for making commonplace-books in the Rhetoric class at school are to be 
found in De officiis scholasticorum sive de recta ratione proficiendi in litteris, virtute, et moribus, published at Paris 
in 1657 by Nicolas Mercier, a teacher at the Collége de Navarre (pp. 15-22). Mercier's footnotes at this 
point (rather more detailed than his distressing elegiacs) are mainly a summary of Drexelius’s Aurifodina. 
Commonplace-books were still well entrenched in the schools (marking texts for sententiae and ‘belles 
pensées’ was recommended practice at the school at Port-Royal, so innovative in other areas); and they 
were a continuing feature of the cultural equipment of educated adults outside the scholastic establish- 
ment, as all our 17th-cent. documents bear witness. 

7 For a comprehensive view of 17th-cent. French attitudes to the French language, see the collec- 
tion of texts assembled by P. Rickard, The French Language in the Seventeenth Century: Contemporary 
Opinion in France (Cambridge, 1992). 
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communs à tout le Monde. L’Auteur de l’examen des Esprits [Juan Huarte] dit fort 
4 propos, que dans les Estats bien policez on devroit defendre d’escrire 4 ces Gens 
qui abondent en memoire, sans avoir l’imagination assez forte pour inventer 
quelque chose d’eux memes. (pp. 55-6) 


Sorel, as is usual at the time, has lost the technical sense of ‘commonplace- 
book’ by absorbing it into ‘miscellany’, but the condemnation is the same. 
Nevertheless, books of excerpts make a partial comeback when Sorel goes 
on to accord some respect to ‘faiseurs de Recueils’ who join their gathered 
excerpts with an ‘excellente liaison’ and add ‘nouvelles reflexions de leur 
Invention propre’ (p. 56). 

Just such ‘faiseurs de Recueils’ were a by no means rare phenomemon in 
French publishing at the time Sorel was writing. The contents of com- 
monplace-books were reissued with the stamp of the authority of their 
classical origins, but adjusted to the criteria for appropriation set by the 
community of readers envisaged by Sorel. In 1664, Nicolas Perrot 
d’Ablancourt (1606-64) edited a collection of apophthegmata, Les apoph- 
tegmes des anciens, tirez de Plutarque, de Diogene Laerce, d’Elian, d’Athenée, de 
Stobée, de Macrobe, et de quelques autres, which, as he alerts us in his preface, 
was partly taken from the collection assembled by Erasmus and later ‘redi- 
gez par chapitres’, that is to say, arranged by commonplaces, at the hands 
of Lycosthenes (sig. e ii”). But Ablancourt has deliberately abandoned the 
order and the headings of the commonplace-book, ‘qui sentoit trop son 
Colége’, at the same time rewriting the metaphorical idiom of the com- 
monplace-book in such a way as to claim for the compiler and his readers 
an independence which makes them absolute masters of the material they 
have inherited: 


L’esprit se plaist à voltiger deçà et de-la sur les fleurs comme les abeilles, sans 
s’arrester long-temps sur chacune, et il en compose le miel, qu’il distribuë aprés 
dans ses cellules, où chaque chose se trouve en sa place, sans que personne s’en 
mesle, et où elle se rencontre dans l’occasion. On diroit qu'il est jaloux de sa gloire, 
et qu’il se fâche qu’on luy veuille tailler, s’il faut ainsi dire ses morceaux, et qu’on 
luy veuille prescrire un autre ordre que le sien. (sig. e ii”-e iii) 


The reader is allowed a certain liberty of response which confirms him as 
an adult, not a schoolboy to be programmed at his teacher’s dictation. 
Ablancourt says that he has not added any authorial ‘reflexions morales’ 
because that ‘sent l’Ecolier ou le Predicateur, et qu’il faut laisser faire 
quelque chose à celuy qui lit ou qui écoute, pour luy donner sa part du 
plaisir” (sig. e in). However, that liberty is limited. The reader’s reception 
is conditioned, not any longer by the commonplace-heads which once 
mapped the quotations on to a conceptual schema, but by the environment 
of a cohesive society of readers which dictates register and style. It disallows 
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a mingling of the serious and the amusing because it shocks ‘la bienséance”, 
and demands a certain linguistic propriety ‘pour trouver les graces de sa 
langue et de son siécle’ (sigs. e ii, e iii + 1). The authority of the assembled 
quotations is all but overridden by the authority of the community at the 
point of reception, and of the language into which they have been trans- 
lated.® 

Long before Ablancourt, the translation of commonplace-books into 
French had begun to dilute the stylistic specificities of the original Latin of 
the quotations they reproduced. The most expanded version of the extracts 
from Cicero assembled by Lagnerius appeared in 1574, in a dual-language 
edition by François de Belleforest (c.1529-83) which was reprinted several 
times up until the end of the third decade of the seventeenth century.” The 
commonplace-heads are retained, but in their French versions the ascrip- 
tion of the quotations becomes rather haphazard, and the unsophisticated 
style in which they are rendered makes them all blandly similar. The 
impression that in the later sixteenth century the translation of common- 
place-books into French was not much more than a publishing venture 
downmarket from the usual Latinate readership is confirmed by the Tresor 
de vertu, a commonplace-book of quotations under moralizing heads trans- 
lated (very paraphrastically) into French by Pierre Trédéhan, printed at 
Antwerp in 1560, and then published in a bilingual French/Italian version, 
maximizing its public, at Lyons in 1576.'° Neither of the French editors of 
these collections seems to view them as anything other than vessels of 
‘honnestes et vertueuses instructions’, and neither envisages that the quo- 
tations translated into French could in any way generate composition in 
French, 


When phrases culled from the Tresor de vertu reappeared some forty years 


® For Ablancourt’s own theories of translation, which work strongly in the direction of the uni- 
formity of linguistic good taste which bonded the social and political élite of later 17th-cent. France, 
see R. Zuber, Les ‘Belles Infideles’ et la formation du goüt classique: Perrot d’Ablancourt et Guez de Balzac 
(Paris, 1968). But disengagement from the thought patterns of the commonplace-book was not a uni- 
linear process. In 1658, in the Traitté de la poësie morale et sententieuse which forms part of his Art poétique, 
the more conservative writer, Guillaume Colletet (1598-1659), had looked back with enthusiasm to 
the 1567 Virtutum encomia of Henri Estienne, that ‘agreable et precieux Recueil des plus beaux passages 
des Poëtes et des Philosophes anciens . . . le tout en forme de lieux communs’ (p. 93). 

® Les Sentences illustres de M.T. Ciceron, Et les Apophthegmes, avec quelques sentences de pieté, recueillies 
des œuvres du mesme Ciceron. Aussi les plus remarquables Sentences, tant de Terence que de plusieurs autres 
autheurs et les Sentences de Demosthene n’agueres tirées du Grec, et mises en latin (Paris, 1605; preface dated 
1574). In 1550, there had been a versified translation of the Lagnerius collection, done by Guillaume 
Guéroult and published at Lyons; the versification, primarily a mnemonic device, shows even less con- 
cern with the language of the original passages than does Belleforest’s prose version. For Belleforest, 
and for details of reprintings of the Sentences illustres, see M. Simonin, Vivre de sa plume au XVIe siècle, 
ou la carrière de François de Belleforest (Geneva, 1992). 

10 Tresor de Vertu, où sont contenues toutes les plus nobles, et excellentes sentences et enseignemens de tous les 
premiers auteurs, Hebreux, Grecz et Latins, pour induire un chacun à bien et honnestement vivre (among its 
reprints was one at Paris in 1581 by Nicolas Bonfons, who specialized in popular vernacular books of 
an edifying kind). 
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later as Marguerites françoises ou fleurs de bien dire, in a commonplace-collec- 
tion of useful expressions which was to have a long sequel of supplements 
and competitors in the first decade of the seventeenth century, the situa- 
tion had radically changed. In these works the assembled quotations, taken 
from ‘Orateurs anciens et modernes, et mesme des Autheurs François’, but 
anonymously, and in a French which turns them quite elegantly whilst 
totally eliminating all trace of their provenance, are an arsenal of ‘les plus 
beaux traits dont on peut user en amour et en autres discours’. The com- 
monplace-book formula is here incorporated into French-language manu- 
als of epistolary rhetoric, which, besides the model phrases (now hardly 
quotations), arranged under heads which point both to abstract concepts 
and to stratagems for argument, also include model love letters, sometimes 
arranged in a narrative sequence, like an embryonic novel.!! Letter- 
writing was the most ‘elementary’ form of composition. Significantly, these 
rather ramshackle collections are directed to a female readership literate in 
the vernacular, as well as to men. Their subject-matter is distinctively fem- 
inine’, and at least two of them are dedicated to ladies of the most eminent 
families. 

By 1664, with Ablancourt (among others), we find the vernacular com- 
monplace-book firmly back in the world of men. Ablancourt’s Apophtegmes 
are essentially masculine pronouncements. Two years later, in 1666, the 
scattered moral maxims of Seneca were arranged by subject-matter and 
converted to ‘la naiveté des termes d’une conversation ordinaire’, for 
Seneca to explain himself in French to a male interlocutor in a manner 
more intelligible and more clearly ordered than in Latin had been his 
wont.!2 Most urbane of all ‘faiseurs de Recueils’ was undoubtedly the 
Jesuit, Dominique Bouhours (1628-1702), whose Manière de bien penser 


!! The bibl hical history of the various Marguerites and Fleurs de bien dire is too complicated to 
relate here, Gas is se of ae of the works are themselves instructive. The alphabetically ordered 
commonplace collections, the Marguerites françoises ou fleurs de bien dire. Contenant plusieurs belles et rares 
sentences morales recueillies de plusieurs autheurs and its Suite, were compiled by Frangois Des Rues 
(1575-1633) and printed at Saumur. They were reprinted, in some cases with additions, at Rouen, 
Lyons, and Paris, into the 1620s. Related compendia are Les Fleurs du bien dire: recueillies és cabinets des 
plus rares esprits de ce temps, pour exprimer les passions amoureuses, tant de l’un comme de l’autre sexe. Avec un 
nouveau recueil des traits plus signalez en forme de lieux communs, dont on peut se Servir en toutes sortes de dis- 
cours amoureux, which emanated from Langres in the late 1590s and had a series of reimpressions at Paris 
and Lyons in the first decade of the 17th cent. (it includes model expressions for a whole range of high- 
toned amatory sentiments ‘redigez en forme de lieux communs’, two rhetorical manuals in French, 
exemplary love letters, and translations of some of Ovid’s Heroides); and Les Marguerites des lieux com- 
muns et excellentes sentences. Avec plusieurs comparaisons et similitudes sur une partie d’icelles. Ausquels sont com- 
pris les plus beaux traits dont on peut user en amours et en autres discours, another contemporary collection of 
exemplary phrases and formulations, published at Lyons, which makes no reference to any Latin 
authority for its French sententiae and similitudes. . 

12 Though a female listener is allowed to overhear: the Doctrine de la raison, ou I Honnesteté des moeurs, 
selon les maximes de Sénèque, reduite en entretiens by Jean Testu (21626-1706), published at Paris in 1666, 
is dedicated to Madame, the Duchess of Orléans, whose chaplain he was. 
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dans les ouvrages d’esprit (Paris, 1687) presents us with two conversationalists 
rifling through their notebooks of collected quotations in order to produce 
examples of ideas formulated in literary fashion by named authors writing 
in Latin, Italian, Spanish (all translated), and in French. Though so flam- 
boyantly drawing on the commonplace-books Sorel would have used with 
more discretion, the work by Bouhours has exactly the same purpose as the 
Connoissance des bons livres: to establish, in this instance by the critical eval- 
uation of quoted examples, common criteria of linguistic and literary taste 
which will define a homogeneous community of readers able to recognize 
and exercise ‘le bon sens vif et brillant’. It is, in its way, a Logic and a 
Rhetoric, but one which, by setting two adults to talk on equal terms, 
marks its distance from ‘la méthode de l’école’. By his extensive quotation 
from French authors and his meticulous adherence to the niceties of lin- 
guistic usage, which he had already defined in his Entretiens d’Ariste et 
d’Eugene of 1671, Bouhours ratifies the transfer of authority from the com- 
monplace-book to the communally cohesive dictates of good taste.!3 
However much their ‘excellente liaison’ and ‘nouvelles reflexions’ may 
override the commonplace-book’s subordination of quotations to heads 
representative of an imposed conceptual and moral universe, the later sev- 
enteenth-century ‘faiseurs de Recueils’ do not entirely break off commun- 
ication with the cultural matrix represented by its Latin quotations, nor do 
they forget its association with a rhetoric of production. It is precisely this 
which makes them suspect to a Sorel, and, in our retrospective view, some- 
what alien to the prevailing climate of later seventeenth-century France. 
That era’s stress on the transparency of language, on words which ‘expri- 
ment naîvement ce que l’on desire’, on representing ‘le naturel et l’essence 
des choses’, is uneasy with a rhetoric of allusion and play, of 
quotation marks and disguising masks, which insinuates a layer of cultural 
reference refracting the line of sight between object and verbal representa- 


7? Sorel concludes his Connoissance des bons livres with a discussion of the Entretiens d’Ariste et 
d’Eugene, which makes it clear how closely his own project coincides with that of Bouhours. My quo- 
tations of Bouhours are from the ‘avertissement’ to the 1688 edition ofthe Manière de bien penser (repro- 
duced in facsimile, Hildesheim and New York, 1974). A long-lasting fidelity to the 
commonplace-book emerges when Bouhours succumbs to the temptation to print all the gathered 
quotations which he had not been able to use in his Maniere de bien penser. His Pensées ingenieuses des 
anciens et des modernes (Paris, 1689) collects all his leftover gleanings, ‘comme je les avois recueillies avec 
soin, et que la déepense en étoit faite’, but he claims that the only order he has imposed on them is to 
Juxtapose ‘les pensées qui sont justes et correctes avec celles qui ne le sont pas’. The reader, as arbiter 
of these elegancies, is to apply the principle of order which now supersedes all others: the hierarchical 
order of good taste. For the relationship between commonplace collections and Bouhours, see the very 
illuminating articles by B. Beugnot, ‘Dialogue, entretien et citation à l'époque classique’, Revue canadi- 
enne de littérature comparée (Winter 1976), 39-50; ‘Florilèges et Polyantheae: diffusion et statut du lieu 
commun à l'époque classique’, Etudes françaises, 13 (1977), 119-41. 
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tion.!* However, the commonplace-book had other progeny, which con- 
cealed their embarrassing parentage rather more effectively. 

The first edition of the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld (or, to give them 
their more extended title, Réflexions ou Sentences et maximes morales) was 
published in 1665, making them contemporaries of the Apophtegmes of 
Ablancourt and of Testu’s version of Seneca’s maxims. The very term 
‘maxim’ has its ancestry in the maximal propositions of logic, but La 
Rochefoucauld’s discontinuous aphorisms, separated from each other by 
blank spaces, have severed all connection with dialectical and rhetorical 
argumentation. The volume of maximes is a ‘recueil’ of moral sententiae, 
some more amplified than others, but they are not quotations, make virtu- 
ally no reference to prior texts, and they are neither grouped under head- 
ings nor arranged in a progression replicating a received order of things. 
And ifthe peremptory and trenchant tone of the maxims invests them with 
authority, the basis of that authority is no longer located in the testimony 
of approved authors gathered in a commonplace-book designed to perpet- 
uate the cultural paradigms of a scholastic establishment which had long 
survived on a symbiotic relationship with an élite apprenticed to masters 
who taught it its distinctive language. In the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld, 
the locus of authority has shifted to ‘nous’, to ‘on’, to an exquisitely 
self-aware society engaged in defining its own norms of behaviour and its 
own boundaries, and in making its own linguistic distinctions. La 
Rochefoucauld’s sententiae were probably meant to be quoted (and were 
certainly destined to be so), but not to support a dialectical strategy of com- 
peting argument aimed at coming to conclusions. The language game in 
which such sayings are counters is now the language game of conversation. 
Ever since Thomas More’s daughters had spiced their chats with witticisms 
culled from their notebooks, the commonplace-book had resourced the 
verbal intercourse of cultivated society. Within the world of the seven- 
teenth-century salon, conversation acquired a quite novel prestige, becom- 
ing the exclusive sign of ‘la politesse’ and ‘le commerce du grand monde’. 
The Maximes of La Rochefoucauld, not unlike the contents of the 
commonplace-book, are prompters for conversation games which are 


4 The second chapter of the first part of Sorel’s Connoissance des bons livres (pp- 41-64) is very 
illuminating on this point. His general review of more recent works on grammar, literature; science, 
devotion, and moral philosophy is punctuated with calls for clarity and condemnations of ‘citations hors 
de propos’, and it ends with his very ambivalent comments on ‘faiseurs de Recueils . Particularly reveal- 
ing is Sorel's own citation of the apothecary boxes which, from Erasmus’s Adagia through the prologue 
to Rabelais’s Gargantua to the Essais of Montaigne, had been the emblem of the dark’ mode of inter- 
pretative reading typically invited by Renaissance writers. Sorel turns the similitude inside out, in order 
to adapt it to the general thesis that the verbal sign should communicate without ambiguity what it re- 
presents: he castigates book-titles ‘aussi menteurs que ces écriteaux des boétes d’Apoticaire, qui portent 
le nom des drogues rares et excellentes, et n’en contiennent que de mauvaises et de corrompués’ (p. 


42). 
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flexible and open-ended. However, conversation maintains itself by imper- 
iously assimilating or deriding other language games. Compared with the 
many-flowered commonplace-book, the single authorial voice which 
speaks through the Maximes seems authoritarian, and its style of vision the 
unitary reflection of unitary moral and social expectations.!? Nevertheless, 
seventeenth-century conversations included as equal participators some to 
whom the Latin world of commonplaces might have been a closed book. 
They could speak the language of the Maximes at least as well as men, 
whether, like Madame de Sablé, to parley in kind, or, like Madame de La 
Fayette, to put it in question.!° 


Places 


When, in the 1660s, Jean Oudart de la Sourdiére set himself up in the busi- 
ness of opening the gates of rhetorical advancement to the educationally 
disadvantaged or underachieving, his guarantee of success was a thorough 
mastery of how to work the places of dialectical argumentation and the 
Aristotelian categories. In the context of the practical career world it may 
be that his customers had cause to consider that their money had been well 
spent. However, following a pattern not unfamiliar in cultural history, the 
intellectual élite completely changed the rules of operation at the very 
moment aspiring outsiders moved in to learn the game. In the same year as 
Oudart published his Art de bien dire ou les topiques frangoises, qui nous four- 
nissent des pensées pour bien parler de toutes choses, the Logique ou Art de penser 
emanating from Port-Royal described the Aristotelian categories (or 
predicaments) as ‘une chose de soi trés peu utile, et qui non seulement ne 
sert guere à former le jugement . . . mais qui souvent y nuit beaucoup’, 
and refused to see in ‘cette méthode artificielle de trouver des preuves’ (i.e. 
the generation of discourse by running through the ‘artistic’ or ‘intrinsic’ 
places of dialectical argumentation) any use or efficacity whatsoever: 

15 The ‘Discours sur les Maximes’, written under La Rochefoucauld’s direction, which accompanied 
the first edition of the book and was then suppressed by La Rochefoucauld, is a revealing document. It 
is a tissue of quotations, exempla, and sententiae, many of them from Latin sources which the author has 
translated ‘n’étant pas assuré si vous [the ‘monsieur’ to whom the Discours is addressed] aimez cette 
langue, qui n’entre guère dans le commerce du grand monde, quoique je sache que vous l’entendez 
parfaitement’. With delicious irony and en pleine connaissance de cause, the author defends the Maximes 
with an array of authorities redolent of the ‘recueils’ of those very ‘docteurs’ whose ‘régularité genée’ 
was banished from the Maximes themselves in favour of ‘la manière d’écrire négligée d’un courtisan qui 
a de l'esprit’. For more extended discussion of the relationship between maxims and commonplaces, 
see J. Lafond, ‘Des formes brèves de la littérature morale aux XVIe et XVIIe siècles’, in J. Lafond (ed.), 
Les Formes brèves de la prose et le discours discontinu (XVI-XVII siècles) (Paris, 1984), 101-22; A. Moss, ‘Du 
lieu commun à la maxime: de la Renaissance au monde classique’, in J. Heistein and A. Montandon 
(eds.), Formes littéraires brèves (Wroctaw and Paris, 1991), 43-52. 

‘© On conversation and related matters in 17th-cent. France, see E. C. Goldsmith, Exclusive 


Conversations: The Art of Interaction in Seventeenth-Century France (Philadelphia, 1988); M. Fumaroli, La 
Diplomatie de l'esprit: de Montaigne à La Fontaine (Paris, 1994), 283-339. 
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Qu'on consulte tant d’Avocats et de Prédicateurs qui sont au monde, tant de gens 
qui parlent et qui écrivent . . . et je ne sais si on en pourra trouver quelqu'un qui 
ait jamais songé à faire un argument a causa, ab effectu, ab adiunctis, pour prouver ce 
qu’il désiroit persuader. !7 


Not only do the authors of the Port-Royal Logic deny that the categories, 
‘chose toute arbitraire’, have any necessary relation with things as they really 
are, but they also reject any appeal to the authority of Aristotle, ‘qui n’a 
aucune autorité de prescrire une loi aux autres’ (p. 78). The categories do not 
guarantee any of those clear and distinct ideas by which alone the mind 
apprehends truth. Instead, they accustom men to mere verbal gymnastics (‘à 
se payer de mots’, p. 78).!* As for the dialectical places, the best that can be 
said is that they may enable one to come up with an abundance of platitudi- 
nous generalizations without any direct bearing on the subject, and ‘rien ne 
rend un esprit plus stérile en pensées justes et solides, que cette mauvaise fer- 
tilité de pensées communes’ (p. 206). In a few trenchant sentences, the Port- 
Royal authors have eliminated the whole structure of thought which had 
built the commonplace-book into systems of production and argumentation. 
They have disallowed argument from authority; they have cancelled the 
connection between sedes argumentorum and sedes naturae; they have rejected 
‘abondance’ or copia. Making quite clear that they have condemned to obso- 
lescence all the machinery of dialectical argumentation operated by loci, they 
conclude both their remarks on categories and their comments on places by 
holding up to ridicule the combinatorial system of Lull and its pretension to 
‘parler de tout’, which is ‘un si mauvais caractère d’esprit qu’il est beaucoup 
au-dessous de la bêtise’ (pp. 79, 297).'? 


17 La Logique ou l'art de penser, the work of Antoine Arnauld (161 294) and Pierre Nicole (1625-95), 
was first published at Paris in 1662, with subsequent editions and amplifications, notably in 1664 and 
1683. My quotations are from Part I, ch. 3, and Part III, ch. 17, according to the order of the 1683 ver- 
sion, in the edition by L. Marin (Paris, 1970), 78, 294; for a fuller review of the subject, see M. Le 
Guern, ‘La Critique des lieux et des catégories à Port-Royal’, in C. Plantin (ed.), Lieux communs, topoi, 
stéréotypes, clichés (Paris, 1 ,435—41. 

Ny for n the fotti rei divorced from the constraints of the real world of things, had 
been the machinery by which to create a verbal world of wit, the distance between this and the truth 
sought by Arnauld and Nicole may be sensed in the disparaging ‘se payer de mots a 

19 The changes occurring in 17th-cent. attitudes to the role of the dialectical places in the manage- 
ment of discourse did not happen at the same pace across different groups or different contexts of pro- 
duction. Somewhere between the extremes of Port-Royal’s scepticism and Oudart’s loyal investment 
came Sorel, critical of quotation, but reasonably faithful to the ‘differens lieux, comme des Causes, des 
Effets, des Adjoints, du Genre, de l’Espece, et des autres lieux nommez dans la Dialectique, ou Art de 
raisonner, qui preste toûjours ses plus grandes forces à l'Art Oratoire (De la Connoissance des en livres, 
261). Immediately after this (pp. 262-9), Sorel goes on to describe Lull’s combinatorial me » » ‘par 
lequel il pretend qu'on peut parler sans autre preparation sur toute sorte de Sujets’, I ha ne 
slightly tempered by the observation that it can only enable us to produce what we alrea y know an 
cannot lead from the known to the unknown. On one thing Sorel is unequivocal: Lull’s method is dif- 
ferent from artificial memory systems, and far superior. The sense of ‘place’ as memory place’, er à 
with artificial memory systems themselves, has by the mid-century dropped outside the scope of seri- 
ous intellectual discussion, at least in France. 
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With their appeal to the experience of lawyers, preachers, and all kinds 
of speakers and writers, the authors of the Port-Royal Logic made it clear 
that they included rhetoric under dialectic in their attack on the places of 
argument. Their remarks were extended specifically to rhetoric in the 
Rhetorique ou l’art de parler of the Oratorian, Bernard Lamy (1640-1715), 
published at Paris in 1675. In Book V, chapter 3, he explains the dialecti- 
cal commonplaces; in chapter 4, he adds the rhetorical places proper to the 
three kinds of rhetoric, forensic, deliberative, and demonstrative (argu- 
ments from honour and expediency, subjects of praise and blame, and so 
on). On to all of this Lamy pours scorn in terms more or less borrowed 
from the Port-Royal Logic: the places are ‘des moyens courts et faciles’ 
devised by incompetents ‘pour trouver de la matiere de discourir même sur 
les sujets qui leur sont entierement inconnus’; they are effective at gener- 
ating abundance of matter, but ‘cette fecondité est mauvaise’; they are use- 
ful tools for analysing composition (the Port-Royal authors had conceded 
that point too), but, as far as production is concerned, they have no part to 
play outside the schoolroom.?° The true orator is not concerned with find- 
ing a large number of plausible arguments (though he will neglect nothing 
that can serve as a subsidiary means of persuading an audience). The prin- 
cipal focus of his endeavour is to ‘prouver solidement la verité’: 


Si on veut dire en faveur des Lieux Communs . . . qu’ils aident à trouver une 
infinité de raisons qui se fortifient les uns les autres: ils [the critics of places] répon- 
dent, et je serois bien de leur avis, que pour persuader il n’est besoin que d’une 
seule preuve qui soit forte et solide, et que l’éloquence consiste à étendre celle 
preuve, et la mettre en son jour, afin qu’elle soit appergüe. (p. 315) 


And that, says Lamy, takes the orator beyond the world of ‘vray-semblance’ 
proper to dialectic and to rhetoric, and into the world of logic, where his 
task will be to distinguish clear and distinct ideas from error by a rational 
examination of principles advanced and consequences deduced from them 
(p. 323).2! 

Lamy and the authors of the Port-Royal Logic were not the first to move 
the ground beneath the commonplace-book. When Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626) decided to rewrite the book of Nature, he wrote the com- 
monplace-book into his text, but in a thoroughly revised version: 


29 Quotations taken from the 1699 (Amsterdam) edition of La Rhetorique ou l’art de parler (reproduced 
in facsimile, Brighton, 1969), 308, 314, 316. 

*! Round about 1658, Blaise Pascal (1623-62) had already been wrestling with the implications that 
mathematical criteria for truth might have for rhetorical persuasion. The second part of his fragment 
De l'esprit géométrique, called De l'art de persuader, rewrites the traditionally dialectical aspect of rhetoric 
entirely in terms of definitions, axioms, and mathematical demonstration, superseding current practice, 
which ‘perdait son prix par son abondance’ (Blaise Pascal, Pensées et opuscules, ed. L. Brunschvicg (Paris, 
1971), 184-96 [195]). 


enna on 
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There can hardly be anything more useful. . . than a sound help for the memory; 
that is a good and learned Digest of Common Places . . . I hold diligence and 
labour in the entry of commonplaces to be a matter of great use and support in 
studying; as that which supplies matter (copia) to invention, and contracts the sight 
of the judgement to a point. But yet it is true that of the methods and frameworks 
of commonplaces which I have hitherto seen, there is none of any worth; all of 
them carrying in their titles (tituli, heads) merely the face of the school and not of 
the world; and using vulgar and pedantical divisions, not such as pierce to the pith 
and heart of things.(248)?? 


Criticism of current practice apart, Bacon seems to put the commonplace- 
book into a context we recognize, but in fact he has redefined the para- 
meters. The notion of the commonplace-book as a memory store is all that 
really remains intact, the commonplace-book replacing the mechanisms of 
artificial memory, which Bacon goes on to describe in decidedly lukewarm 
fashion in the next two paragraphs (i. 647-9; iv. 435-7). As for invention, 
for which the commonplace-book supplies copious material: ‘the inven- 
tion of arguments is not properly an invention; for to invent is to discover 
that we know not, not to recover or resummon that which we already 
know’.(249) Herein lies the distinction at the heart of Bacon’s enterprise. 
On the one hand lies present knowledge, and the need to be able to use 
that knowledge as effectively and pertinently as possible; on the other, lies 
‘the amplification and increase’ of knowledge.(250) 

Bacon’s discussion of how we may best possess and use present 
knowledge employs the language and, to a large extent, the methodology 
of the commonplace-book. The best way to be ready with material and 
with stratagems for deploying that material in discourse, is to mark, 
index, and collect both the substance of knowledge and also patterns of 
modes of argument, ‘to help us to shake out the folds of the intellect within 
us, and to draw forth the knowledge stored therein’, to prompt us to ask 
pertinent questions, and to help us ‘to select and peruse with advantage 
those authors, books, and parts of books, which may best instruct us con- 
cerning that which we speak”. Bacon calls this method a combination of 
‘promptuary’ (preparatory store) and ‘topics’ (places of argument), and says 
that it is common to dialectic and to rhetoric.?3 Its principal tool is the 


22 I use the translation provided by the editors in The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. 
Ellis, and D. D. Heath, 14 vols. (London, 1857-74), iv. 435. The De augmentis scientiarum, from which 
this quotation comes, was a greatly expanded version of the Advancement of Leaming (London, 1605), 
published in 1623. pr 

2 Bacon’s account of the promptuary and of general and particular places of argument is in De aug- 
mentis scientiarum, v. iii (i. 633-9; iv. 421—7). His subdivision of places into general and particular adapts 
Aristotle’s distinction in the Rhetoric, 1. ii. 22, between ‘commonplaces’ (general procedures of argu- 
ment) and ‘specific places’ (discipline-specific places which may ‘unconsciously produce ascience quite 
different from dialectic and rhetoric’). For Bacon, the way forward in knowledge is by way of these 
‘particular’ places, but conceived in a much more adventurous and enquiring spirit than the assemblies 
of things already known which constituted discipline-specific commonplace-books. 
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commonplace-book in its familiar role as probe and index, and as a bank 
of material into which dialectical operators may be keyed in order to gen- 
erate discourse. However, in order to move outside what is already known 
and continuously recycled, Bacon requires a complete rethinking of the 
concept of ‘place’. What is needed are not ‘places of proof’, but places of 
enquiry, that is to say, headings for receptacles never yet filled and which 
will function as prompters to research into the further questions which are 
raised by each new advance in knowledge. At the heart of this rethinking 
of the purpose of ‘places’ lies a realignment of language to things. So, for 
example, Bacon completely revises the scope of arguments from similitudes 
and contraries which had been used in dialectic as stratagems for maximiz- 
ing the plausibility of positions advanced. Rhetoric and dialectic had drawn 
on a copious store of illustrations from nature for such places of argument, 
but no one has asked why relationships of similarity and difference obtain 
in nature, ‘for men have aimed rather at height of speech than at the subtle- 
ties of things’. What is needed is ‘real and solid enquiry according to the 
laws of nature, not of language’.(251)?4 

The places of dialectical and rhetorical invention as traditionally under- 
stood belong to a way of transmitting knowledge which Bacon calls ‘magis- 
tral’. ‘Magistral’ transmission is essentially didactic, ‘handing on knowledge 
to a crowd of learners’ in such a way ‘that what is told should be 
believed’.(252) To ‘magistral’ transmission also belong the usual run of 
commonplace-heads, with their ‘vulgar and pedantical divisions’ which 
replicate and impose an unexamined conceptual system elaborated in the 
schools, and do not map the world as it is. Such a system is an Idol of the 
Tribe, institutionalizing and empowering a model of the world fabricated 
according to the measure of man, not according to the measure of nature.?5 
New and more exact knowledge will require a method of examination and 
a mode of transmission which ‘pierces to the pith and heart of things’. The 
new places of enquiry will discover pathways for new work, rather than 
strategies for defence; axioms, not arguments; and the manner of commun- 
icating such knowledge will not be discursive prose, but a succession of dis- 
crete aphorisms: 


*4 For examples of the sort of ‘places’ required in the new philosophy of things, see De augmentis sci- 
entiarum, 11. i, for ‘axioms’ common to several disciplines; and v. iii for ‘particular places’ of enquiry 
specific to particular areas of knowledge. 

25 For Bacon’s Idols (Idols of the Tribe, of the Cave, of the Market-place, and of the Theatre), 
which are false reconstructions of nature, anthropomorphically based on human mental co-ordinates, 
individual human experience, human language, and human love of system, see De augmentis scientiarum, 
V. iv (i. 643-6; iv. 431-4), and, more fully, Novum organum, i. xxxviii-lxii (i. 163-73; iv. 53-64). The 
commonplace-book in its traditional form participates of all these idols, and is fully implicated in the 
structures of power and control associated with them. 
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for aphorisms . . . must be made out of the pith and heart of sciences. For illus- 
tration and excursion are cut off; variety of examples is cut off; deduction and con- 
nection are cut off; descriptions of practice are cut off; so there is nothing left to 
make the aphorisms of but some good quantity (copia) of observation.(253)?9 


Superficially, we are still in the world of the commonplace-book. The 
book of the new science will consist of a copious number of pithy aphor- 
isms or sententiae assembled under ‘places’ of enquiry, and such ‘places’ will 
be ordered for purposes of comparison under ‘tabulae’, or in sets corres- 
ponding to divisions within the various subjects of investigation in the 
world.(254) Indeed, Bacon gives examples of promptuaries for the new 
rhetoric of the new science in the form of collections of sophisms and 
antitheses, the latter of which consists of sententiae for and against, in praise 
and dispraise of forty-seven commonplace-heads (‘nobilitas’, ‘forma’, 
‘juventus’, ‘valetudo’, ‘uxor et liberi’, ‘divitiae’, and so on, in a familiar 
sequence), which he confesses he had ‘collected and prepared long ago’ and 
was ‘lothe to let the fruit of my youthful industry perish’.?” Bacon did not 
discard the commonplace-book or the gathered flowers within it, but the 
sharper insight of the mature man saw the potential of those flowers in a 
completely new way: they were not flowers, but seeds (‘semina [sunt], non 
flores’).?® In Bacon’s new rhetoric, aphorisms, and all the other sententious 
locutions familiar from the commonplace-book, will generate enquiry, but 
it will not be in the form of prompting or illustrating the argumentative 
procedures of a dialectic aimed at consensual belief in a rationally coherent, 
but totally abstracted and linguistically programmed picture of things, nor 
will such locutions carry with them the authority of named quotations in 
the commonplace-book. Being loyal to the world of things and to our as 
yet incomplete knowledge of it, the aphorisms will remain fragmentary, 
looking, indeed, not unlike the excerpts in a commonplace-book if those 


26 Compare the ‘distributio operis’ of the Instauratio magna (Works, i. 135-6; iv. 2374). 

27 The sophisms, or ‘colours of good and evil’, and the antitheses are at Works, i. 674-706; iv. 
458-92. When, in Book VIII of the De augmentis scientiarum, Bacon comes to the wisdom of practical 
behaviour, he finds nothing better extant than the ‘aphorisms’ of Solomon and gives extended com- 
mentaries on thirty-four of them (i. 750-68); observations on the present times are best encapsulated in 
sententiae, exempla, and apophthegmata, but these are much more effective when used as the ground and 
starting-point for discussion than when they are merely adduced as illustration or authority: = . „cum 
discursus sive disceptatio sub exemplo militat, quam cum exemplum disceptationi subiungitur (i. 769); 
and legal philosophy is set out as a series of aphorisms under subject-heads (i. 803-27). For earlier ver- 
sions of the sophisms or Colours of Good and Evil, Bacon’s Apophthegms New and Old, and for his own 
manuscript commonplace-book, see vol. vii of the Works. 

28 That Bacon was quite deliberately using the metaphorical idiom of the commonplace-book to 
signal his own difference is confirmed elsewhere in his writing, e.g. the opening paragraph of Book VI 
of the De augmentis, which speaks of him storing up grain like an ant, but with a proviso which makes 
his intentions radically different ftom the collecting mania of a Drexelius, or indeed from the transform- 
ative production processes of all prior honey-bees: ‘nos autem pigros cos homines pronunciamus, 
quibus acquisitis uti tantum cordi sit, neque subinde novas scientiarum sementes et messes facere 
(Works, i. 650-1; iv. 438). 
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excerpts were ‘cut off” from their conceptually organizing heads, from the 
ascriptions which link them back into a certain cultural matrix, and from 
any directions about their use in argument. The aphorisms will stimulate 
examination rather than belief. Even more profitably, ‘aphorisms, repre- 
senting only portions and as it were fragments of knowledge, invite others 
to contribute and add something in their turn’.(255) Their only authority 
will be the authority of observation or of the examination to which they 
have been put by enunciator and recipient.?? In the field of scientific 
enquiry, Bacon’s aphorisms, like La Rochefoucauld’s maxims in the sphere 
of ethics, were to be a vehicle for transferring authority away from its base 
in a school-transmitted culture and locating it in a group defined by com- 
mon interests and a common idiom. In Bacon’s case, the group which was 
to communicate in aphorisms was the scientific community.?® 

Bacon’s work, which, with respect to its use of commonplace-books and 
its deviations from them, lies somewhere between Montaigne and La 
Rochefoucauld, was well known in France in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century.*! But by the 1660s it was not Bacon’s gropings towards sci- 
entific certainty which were most visibly implicated in the shifts which 
were sapping the dialectical and cognitive substructures of the common- 
place-book. A much more forceful voice was that of René Descartes 
(1596-1650) and it is in his words that the Logic of Port-Royal and the 
Rhetoric of Bernard Lamy reject the dialectical places in favour of ‘solid 
proofs’ of ‘clear and distinct ideas’, and pour such scorn on combinatorial 
logic that Lull and his followers would never recover their reputation.?? 


2° Bacon’s own commonplace-book, begun about 1594, already collected sayings without ascrip- 
tions and he put no importance on the exact transcription of quotations; the text of this Promus of 
Formularies is printed in E. Durning-Lawrence, Bacon is Shake-speare (New York, 1910), 193-286. 
Bacon’s unattributed quotations are not in themselves remarkable at this date, and might be compared 
with the similarly unattributed and paraphrased aphorisms in the Bibliotheca exulum of Janus Gruterus. 
But the radically different purpose of that collection was to provide an internalized and easily memor- 
able digest of a whole ethical culture which the exile might carry with him, to meet the uncertainties 
of the present with the stabilities of the past. 

*° In attempting to view Bacon’s thought from the perspective of commonplace-books I make no 
claim to give an adequate account of it. For more information about his ideas on rhetoric and the lan- 
guage of science, see especially P. Rossi, Francis Bacon: From Magic to Science, trans. S. Rabinovitch 
(Chicago and London, 1968); B. Vickers, Francis Bacon and Renaissance Prose (Cambridge, 1968); L. 
Jardine, Francis Bacon: Discovery and the Art of Discourse (Cambridge, 1974); J. Stephens, Francis Bacon and 
the Style of Science (Chicago and London, 1975). A most interesting article on Jean Bodin’s natural phi- 
losophy sets Bacon firmly within the commonplace-book tradition: A. Blair, ‘Humanist Methods in 
Natural Philosophy: The Commonplace Book’, JHI 53 (1992), 541-51. 

>! Besides editions at Paris of the Latin works, there were translations into French of practically all 
of Bacon’s Latin and English works between 1619 and 1647; see G. Ascoli, La Grande-Bretagne devant 
l'opinion française (Paris, 1930); M. Le Doeuff, ‘Bacon chez les Grands au siècle de Louis XII”, in M. 
Fattori (ed.), Francis Bacon: terminologia e fortuna nel XVII secolo, (Rome, 1984), 155—78. 

® Both the Port-Royal authors and Lamy use a (loosely quoted and unattributed) bon mot to admin- 
ister the coup de grace in a stylish, 17th-cent. manner, and the bon mot is by Descartes: ‘Je pris garde que, 
pour la logique, ses syllogismes et la plupart de ses autres instructions servent plutét 4 expliquer a autrui 
les choses qu’on sait ou même, comme l’Art de Lulle, à parler, sans jugement, de celles qu’on ignore, 
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Descartes’s Discours de la methode pour bien conduire sa raison et chercher la vérité 
dans les sciences (1637) already exhibits all the factors which will come 
together in the later seventeenth century to invalidate the more ambitious 
claims of the commonplace-book. It makes totally redundant the com- 
monplace-book’s function as a repertory of places of authority for dialecti- 
cal argumentation. Like so many of his contemporaries, but bolder than 
them all, Descartes wipes out the authority of past experts, past testimonies, 
and past books, and relocates authority in the single, thinking self (himself), 
drawing his only supporting testimony from the reasoned agreement of his 
reader: 


Je pensai que les sciences des livres, au moins celles dont les raisons ne sont que 
probables, et qui n’ont aucunes démonstrations, s’&tant composées et grossies peu 
à peu des opinions de plusieurs diverses personnes, ne sont point si approchantes 
de la vérité que les simples raisonnements que peut faire naturellement un homme 
de bon sens touchant les choses qui se présentent. (Discours, Part 2) 


In the narration of the intellectual autobiography in which Descartes 
explains and demonstrates the processes of infallible reasoning, Descartes 
the author, Descartes the actor, and Descartes the authority are one. 
Significantly, in the light of French attitudes to authorship already noted, 
it is in his writing in French, rather than in his writing in Latin, that 
Descartes so imperiously assumes the role of author and narrator of him- 
self. The first episode in his story is his account of his youthful disenchant- 
ment with the curriculum of the Jesuit school where he was himself 
educated. That curriculum is carefully traced by Descartes from its founda- 
tions in language learning and rhetoric to its final stages, the advanced pro- 
fessional disciplines of law and medicine. On his passage, the student 
acquired an accumulated knowledge of historical and literary exempla, 
familiarity with the best thoughts of ancient writers, a cursory acquaintance 
with mathematics, and a knowledge of dialectic and philosophy which 
convinced Descartes that they were no more than a way to ‘parler vraisem- 
blablement de toutes choses’.33 What Descartes here evokes, but only in 
order to erase it from his own and his reader’s mind, is the cultural matrix 
mediated by the commonplace-book, in effect the whole dialectically and 
rhetorically conditioned intellectual apparatus of generations trained to 
read, to think, and to write in humanist schools. Nor was it by chance that 
Descartes chose to dissociate his own method from that mental world by 


qu’à les apprendre’ (Discours de la méthode pour bien conduire sa raison et chercher la vérité dans les sciences, Part 
2). Compare the Port-Royal Logique, 1. iii (p. 79); Lamy’s Art de parler, v. v (p. 316). Bacon had been 
more copiously rude, but possibly less cutting, calling Lull’s Art an imposture, a sprinkler about of lit- 
tle droplets of learning, a complete rag-bag of odds and ends of no worth (De augmentis scientiarum, vi. 
li (1. 669; iv. 454) ). 

33 The account of Descartes’s education forms the middle of Part 1 of the Discours. 
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recounting his experience of school and by adopting the supercilious tone 
used by his French contemporaries to mark their emancipation from the 
authority of the Latin pedagogic system. The humanist rhetoric of abun- 
dant and well-argued opinions was totally inadequate to produce the cer- 
tainty beyond reasonable doubt which alone for Descartes constituted 
truth. 

The next chapter in his autobiography initiates his search for a tight pro- 
cedural method which will produce irrefutable truths and underwrite their 
validity when they are checked back against it. It is in mathematics that he 
finds his method, in ‘ces longues chaînes de raisons, toutes simples et faciles, 
dont les géomètres ont coutume de se servir, pour parvenir à leurs plus 
difficiles démonstrations’. What is more, ‘toutes les choses, qui peuvent 
tomber sous la connaissance des hommes, s’entre-suivent en même 
facon’.34 The promotion of mathematical reasoning as the only truly valid 
procedure of proof, together with the belief that the language of nature is 
the language of mathematics, leaves little space for commonplace-books in 
the ‘literature’ of the new science. Asked his opinion about a project to col- 
lect in a single volume a résumé of the best of all other books, Descartes 
replied that it would be a complete waste of time and talent.(256) 

Shortly after Descartes, the Port-Royal Logic of 1662 signalled yet 
another intellectual climactic change with adverse effects on the common- 
place-book, all the more threatening because the change operated outside 
the certainties of the physical sciences and invaded the realm of moral 
behaviour, which had always been the largest component of commonplace 
collections. In a very broad sense, the mathematization of scientific knowl- 
edge could be handled by treating it as knowledge which is true by neces- 
sity, still leaving room enough in those areas where necessary truths had not 
yet been discovered (notably human behaviour) for systematically search- 
able collections of opinions that had the approval of authority, tradition, or 
experience, and could therefore be advanced as components of probable 
arguments conducive to assent. However, when the authors of the Port- 
Royal Logic discuss probability, they mean something rather different from 
this obsolete sense of ‘worthy of general acceptance or belief’. They talk in 
terms of rational judgements made by individuals calculating the circum- 


34 Discours de la méthode, Part 2; it is well known that Descartes, in his search for a unified procedure 
of investigation in science, was momentarily attracted to some of the encyclopaedic systems for syn- 
thesizing all knowledge, with which the commonplace-book was sometimes associated in the 17th 
cent. (see e.g. Rossi, Clavis universalis); but his mathematical solution to the problem effectively invali- 
dated the scientific pretensions of all verbal knowledge systems, reducing their role to that of biblio- 
graphical resource. Despite the impression given by Descartes that he was the only begetter of 
mathematical method, he was in reality the most articulate (the best rhetorician!) and one of the best 
mathematicians among a whole array of early 17th-cent. researchers, from Galileo to obscure 
Englishmen like Walter Warner, who were engaged in mathematical transcriptions of nature; the intel- 
lectual revolution represented by Descartes was in progress over a wide geographical area. 
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stantial evidence which weighs for and against a particular decision in a par- 
ticular case: 


Pour juger de ce que l’on doit faire pour obtenir un bien, ou pour éviter un mal, 
il ne faut pas seulement considérer le bien et le mal en soi, mais aussi la probabil- 
ité qu’il arrive ou n'arrive pas; et regarder géométriquement la proportion que 
toutes ces choses ont ensemble.*° 


Evidence here means evidence statistically measurable in terms of more or 
less, leading to a concept of graduated probability which will make one 
decision more rational than another. It has no recourse whatsoever to the 
opinion of ‘authorities’ (or only provided such opinions have been sub- 
mitted to tests which measure their reliability and relevance); and, although 
it is prepared to give a certain weight to generally accepted opinions, or 
‘lieux communs’, it insists that they must be countered by a careful, criti- 
cal appraisal of the circumstances and evidence in the particular case, a dis- 
cipline which will accustom the mind 


4 ne pas se laisser emporter par des lieux communs, qui ayant quelque vérité en 
général, ne laissent pas d’être faux en beaucoup d'occasions, ce qui est une des plus 
grandes sources des erreurs des hommes.*° 


The rest is history 


From the forgoing survey of the status of quotation and the status of places 
of argument in the third quarter of the seventeenth century, it is clear that 
the lines along which the commonplace-book had so abundantly fed (and 
been fed by) the intellectual activity of Renaissance Europe were being sev- 
ered. If this organ were to prove unadaptable to the needs of the new body 
of thought now emerging, it was plainly doomed sooner or later to atro- 
phy. In the last years of the century, even the apparently least assailable and 
most strategically viable of all its places, authoritative quotation from 
Scripture, began to weaken, undermined by the critical tactics of Catholics 
and rationalists attacking the reliability of the evidence in which Protestants 
put all their faith. The commonplace-book was vulnerable, and not only 
to new methods of enquiry and to a growing sense that evidence ‚was 
empirically and scientifically measurable across a spectrum of probability. 
It also fell victim to a social code of polite behaviour and to a consensual 
aesthetic of good taste which were inimical to its primary qualities of 


35 La Logique, iv. xvi (p. 428); the chapters on probability are the last four chapters ofthe work. 

36 La Logique, ıv. xv (p. 426); for a sophisticated philosophical account of the rise of modern theo- 
ries of probability, see I. Hacking, The Emergence of Probability: A Philosophical Study of Early Ideas about 
Probability, Induction and Statistical Inference (Cambridge, 1975); and for the development of these ideas 
in the 17th-cent. British context, see B. J. Shapiro, Probability and Certainty in Seventeenth-Century 
England (Princeton, 1983). 
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abundance and display; and its open-ended acceptance of variety and self- 
contradiction in its assembled quotations was a potential irritant to a polit- 
ical culture centred on uniformity. However, the commonplace-book was 
so firmly entrenched in the European mentality (and in the school system) 
that even writers who saw little or no intellectual profit in its quotations 
and places, did retain it as a working tool. 

Of particular interest, given his unequivocal dismissal of commonplace 
methodology in his Rhetoric, is what Bernard Lamy has to say about ‘la 
maniere dont vous devez faire vos recueils’ in a letter to an imaginary gen- 
tleman correspondent ‘touchant l’étude des Humanites’, which comprises 
the fourth of his Entretiens, published in 1684.%7 The advice comes at the 
end of recommendations about how to acquire the classical languages and 
what to read in them, especially history and geography. The phrase ‘faire 
vos recueils’ indicates that the practice is taken for granted, and Lamy gives 
his opinion on the familiar methods of arranging them: alphabetically, by 
subject, or, less satisfactorily, by author or in the order books are read. 

However, if we think we have been here many times before, we would 
be wrong. We have in fact crossed over into a mental world in which the 
history, geography, religion, customs, and even the moral opinions of the 
ancients are primarily of antiquarian interest, a part of the history of 
European culture, but a very distant part. Historical and geographical facts 
about the ancient world are to be collected alphabetically. What the 
ancients thought about religious topics is to be gathered as one set of sub- 
jects; their way of life in public and in private will form a second; a third 
will be ‘riche en belles remarques sur la Morale, en exemples, en maximes, 
en raisonnemens’. Between us and the ancients there is a great gulf fixed, 
and we stand firmly on one side of it, secure in the superiority of our mod- 
ern knowledge and our Christian certainties, from which we can descry the 
fumbling contradictions of their moral opinions and note the manifesta- 
tions of an alien culture spectacular enough to ‘toucher un homme 
raisonnablement curieux’. There is no suggestion that the aim of this col- 
lection is production. Nor is there any suggestion that its system of classi- 
fication or its (unspecified) heads bear any relation to a constituted order of 
things. On the contrary, the compiler of the notebooks is monarch of all 
that he surveys, entirely free to impose his own order. Every private com- 
monplace-book is strictly personal to its owner-author: 


Mais quel ordre? Celui que vous vous ferez à vous-même. Mais c’est mon embar- 
ras, direz-vous. Et c’est aussi ce qui fait le mien; car le moïen que je puisse pene- 


#7 Entretiens sur les sciences, dans lesquels on apprend comme l’on doit étudier les sciences, et s’en servir pour se 

faire l'esprit juste, et le coeur droit (Grenoble, Paris, and Lyons, 1684); the account of commonplace-books 

in the fourth entretien is on pp. 161-4 of the modern critical edition by F. Girbal and P. Clair (Paris, 
1966). 
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trer vos sentimens et vos desseins, et que je puisse prévoir ce que vous ferez un jour 
et ce que vous voudriez avoir fait. (p. 162)?® 


The individuality of the privately assembled notebook of extracts and 
references is again stressed when Lamy comes across printed common- 
place-books in the tour of a gentleman’s library described in the sixth of his 
Entretiens (pp. 201-5). We have often seen that in the seventeenth century 
commonplace-books were fused with encyclopaedias. In this imaginary 
library of printed books the two types of compilation are housed together, 
and are treated with equal measures of contempt. Among encyclopaedias, 
only Alsted’s escapes censure (censure now having to do with inadequacy, 
rather than blanket condemnation of an author’s religious affiliation). 
Commonplace-books are easily recognized under the designation ‘compi- 
lations’, which collect ‘comme dans des magasins ou lieux communs , tout 
ce que les Auteurs ont dit sur chaque matiere’ (p. 201). Taken as complete 
works, printed commonplace-books totally fail to meet the criteria 
imposed by an Horatian aesthetic of uniformity. They are ‘un ramas si 
bizarre’, ‘des monstres’: ‘il est impossible de faire de tant de parties difer- 
entes un tout proportionné, et qui ait cette uniformité qui fait l'agrément 
des beaux Ouvrages’ (p. 201). Taken as repertories for resourcing new 
composition, they are suspect because their excerpts are taken out of con- 
text, and, more particularly, because they contain a variety of contradictory 
quotations which threaten to throw into confusion clear and distinct ideas: 


Lorsqu’on a un sujet à traiter, il est tres-dangereux d’avoir recours à ces lieux com- 
muns, parceque tant de diferentes choses, et ce grand nombre de divers sentimens 
confondent l’esprit, et l’empéchent [et l’occupent tellement qu’il n’est pas libre 
pour consulter attentivement la verité, et] se former une image nette de ce qu’il 
doit dire. Ne vous laissez point ébloüir par ces beaux titres de Theatre de la vie 
humaine, de Poliantée, de Parterre des Orateurs.*? 


Lamy obviously thinks they constitute a very feeble threat, but the ghost of 
Montaigne playing sceptical and subversive games with commonplace- 
book quotations is still perhaps not finally laid. Be that as it may, it is sig- 
nificant that two of the titles Lamy cites are very old ones, Latin 


38 Even a reference to the catalogue of virtues and vices found in St Thomas Aquinas comes as an 
afterthought to the suggestion that behaviour towards others should be classified entirely from the per- 
spective of oneself and one’s own social position (p. 164). 

3° p. 201: I have inserted a phrase omitted in later editions, which makes it even clearer that the 
commonplace-book is a potential enemy to Cartesian truth. The ‘Theatre de la vie humaine” is 
Zwinger’s Theatrum and/or its subsequent reworkings. The ‘Poliantée’ is Lang’s compilation, to which 
Janus Gruterus had added two supplementary volumes in 1624. The ‘Parterre des Orateurs’ is probably 
Le Parterre de la rhetorique françoise, émaillé de toutes les plus belles fleurs d’eloquence qui se montrent dans les 
œuvres des orateurs tant anciens que modernes, ensemble le verger de poësie . . . (Lyons, 1659, repr. there in 
1665). Its title is redolent with the history of the commonplace-book. Nevertheless, it is not in fact a 
commonplace-book, but a simplified and prettified traditional Rhetoric, in the main a collection of 
rhetorical formulae and made-up examples of figures of thought. 
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compilations which had been in print for about a century (and the newer 
title probably refers to a short vernacular work which is not a common- 
place-book). Brand new printed commonplace-books were a rarity. 

However, the fact remained, as one of Lamy’s interlocutors is made to 
point out, that all ‘personnes d’Etude’ did collect notable excerpts, and 
attempted to keep them in some sort of order, with the intention of 
retrieving them for future use. This procedure, it is strongly advised, is alto- 
gether more valid than consulting printed commonplace-books, for the 
reason that every collection (even every printed collection) reflects the 
mind of an individual, and is stamped with a private signature that cannot 
be appropriated by another. Understood in this way, private common- 
place-books can be a methodical way of acquiring knowledge, and a pre- 
liminary stage in producing a book of one’s own. Lamy’s instructions for 
the mechanics of annotating and excerpting presuppose an individual with 
his own library and a private agenda. He is not to waste time as he reads by 
writing out what he can mark in his texts, using a personal set of marginal 
symbols or abbreviations to indicate where passages are eventually to be 
relocated under titles ruled into notebooks, which by and large will be dis- 
cipline specific. These titles or heads may be borrowed, or they may rep- 
resent a well-thought-out plan for a projected work for which the author 
is systematically collecting material. In the latter instance, the common- 
place-book does keep a role in production, though that role is for infor- 
mation only. The commonplace-book neither directs argumentation nor 
influences style, neither pre-empts the order the author will give his work 
nor prejudices his choice of conceptual parameters. The scope for applying 
commonplace-book method, as envisaged by Lamy in the 1680s, has been 
severely narrowed: ‘La plus grande partie des Ouvrages d’érudition se font 
ainsi’ (p. 202). And that, if nothing else, remains the case. 

For Lamy, the commonplace-book was as much a notebook of refer- 
ences to follow up as it was a repository of excerpts. It was therefore impor- 
tant to note precise publication details and complete page-numbers of texts 
referred to, in order to be able to find passages in editions with different 
pagination (p. 205). This technical problem is among those addressed in an 
almost contemporary New Method of Making Common-Place-Books, pub- 
lished in a French version in 1686 at Amsterdam in the second volume of 
Jean Le Clerc’s Bibliothèque universelle (and in an English version at London 
in 1706). The author was the philosopher, John Locke (1632-1 704) an 
indefatigable maker of commonplace-books, who devised a complex, but 
workable, scheme for entering extracts as they occurred in reading, and for 
indexing them alphabetically for retrieval.* Locke’s notion of common- 


4° The method, and its application by Locke himself, is described in detail by G. G. Meynell, ‘John 
Locke’s Method of Common-placing as seen in his Drafts and his Medical Notebooks, Bodleian MSS 
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place-books and their function seems to coincide exactly with Lamy’s. 
They are taken for granted as an indispensable mechanism for collecting 
and storing information for future use. Judging from the examples Locke 
gives of headings for excerpts, ‘Ebionitae’, ‘Acheron’, ‘Haeretici’, 
‘Confessio fidei’, and the rather lengthy prose entries under them, they are 
servicing erudition (and possibly providing ammunition for a defence of 
religious toleration), but that erudition is not mapped on to any pre- 
existing conceptual grid.*! Heads are to be chosen purely as key words to 
the matter of the excerpts, and function as part of the finding mechanism 
rather than as an ordering principle. It is testimony to the ubiquity of com- 
monplace-books that Locke saw fit to publish the technical details of his 
system for improving their efficiency, seemingly without feeling obliged to 
expand on their theory, status, or use.*? The fact that his method seems to 
have enjoyed some subsequent success, being taken up and ‘improved’ (and 
also taken downmarket) by later publishers in the eighteenth century 
and even in the nineteenth, is testimony to the commonplace-book’s 
longevity. 4 

However, it was by Locke’s time a rather lowly form of life, adapted to 
fairly simple tasks, and confined to the backwaters of intellectual activity. 
Indeed, in some ways, for readers in the middle and later seventeenth cen- 
tury not engaged in the accumulation of technical data or useful material 
for projected works, the commonplace-book seems to have existed as a sort 
of background noise to their more focused concerns. It is by no means 
unusual to find examples of manuscript notebooks carefully ruled up as 
Locke di. 9, f 21 and f. 23", Seventeenth Century, 8 (1993) 245-67. A briefer exposition of the method 
may be found in P. Beal, ‘Notions in Garrison: The Seventeenth-Century Commonplace Book’, in 
W. Speed Hill (ed.), New Ways of Looking at Old Texts (Binghamton, NY, 1993), 131-47. Beal also 
describes some 17th-cent. English manuscript commonplace-books and instructions for making them. 
The most interesting are in a letter by John Cosin (1594-1672), and date from the late 1640s, near the 
beginning of his exile in Paris. They deal with theological commonplaces (heads to be taken from a 


printed theological commonplace-book) and historical commonplace-books (twenty-two books and 
an index are needed to cover universal history in chronological order). 


* Nor is it likely that Locke gave to his collected extracts the status of proof by authority, which 
does not ‘bring true Instruction with it’ or ‘advance us in our way to Knowledge’; see his Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, iv. xvii, 19-22 (pp. 685-7 of the edition by P. H. Nidditch (Oxford, 
1975) ). 

4 Le Clerc seems to have felt obliged to do this for him, in a short preface to Locke’s method. This 
preface stresses the commonplace-book’s value as an information-retrieval system, downplays the col- 
lecting of sententiae, and, like Lamy, discourages the collector from interrupting his reading in order to 
write up excerpts in their proper place. It is suggested that they should be first noted on a piece of paper 
(thus saving printed books from the habitual defacement associated with the commonplace-book 
method). 

“ In addition to the later adaptations made of Locke’s method mentioned in Beal, ‘Notions in 
Garrison’, there was A New Commonplace Book; being an improvement on that recommended by Mr. Locke 
(London, 1799), with a different method of indexing; with headings which belong partly to a different 
era: ‘Attraction’; ‘Art’; ‘America’; ‘Air’; ‘Atmosphere’; ‘Authority’; ‘Army’; and with specimen entries 
which do so wholly, taken as they are from Locke himself, from Erasmus Darwin, from Rollin on 
America, from Mary Wollstonecraft on the Rights of Women, and from the Edgeworths on education. 
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commonplace-books with the traditional run of mostly moral heads, and 
even with a nicely calligraphed index and a few desultory entries. But writ- 
ten consecutively across the blank pages will be extracts from reading unre- 
lated to the heads, letters and poems by the owner or of personal interest 
to him, drafts of sermons, political and theological ruminations of topical 
interest, and scraps of uncoordinated trivia. When Le Clerc, the first pub- 
lieist of Locke’s New Method, came to publish his great edition of Erasmus 
in 1703, he might have paused momentarily to ponder how far the com- 
monplace-book had fallen.** 

There were those who contested its fall. Most vocal among them was 
Daniel Georgius Morhofius (Daniel Georg Morhof, 1639-91), professor 
and librarian at Heidelberg. The first volume of his Polyhistor, published in 
1681 as a first instalment of the whole, includes a detailed history of com- 
monplace-books to date, conceived as a reply to their French detractors, 
and, chief among them, Charles Sorel.* Morhof’s history comes in his 
early section on libraries, which, he says, replicate the structure ofthe com- 
monplace-book, in itself a ready library in miniature. His own chapter on 
commonplace-books reflects in miniature the all-inclusive bibliographical 
encyclopaedia of knowledge which constitutes his Polyhistor. Morhof’s 
understanding of ‘locorum communium scriptores’ is vastly comprehen- 


* But Le Clerc was no Erasmian in the matter of commonplace-books. His own prescriptions for 
making them advise against copying out anything, especially any sententiae, which we might have been 
able to think up ourselves or express with equal facility. The commonplace-book now collects the new, 
the different, and the exotic; and Locke’s method has Le Clerc’s unqualified approval. See his Ars orit- 
ica (Amsterdam, 1697), 1. v. 8-11 (pp. 146-9). 

45 See especially Book I, ch. 21, ‘De locorum communium scriptoribus’, in Daniel Georg Morhof, 
Polyhistor, literarius, philosophicus et practicus (Lübeck, 1732), 1. 236 ff. Morhof is a notably more conser- 
vative and more enthusiastic historian of commonplace-books than his French contemporary, Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706), had been in the somewhat dismissive entry under ‘Langius’ in his Dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique, first published at Rotterdam in 1697. The only role he allows them is as prompts for 
schoolboy exercises in composition, because their assembled quotations are far too inaccurately tran- 
scribed to render them useful to serious scholars. A comparison between the 17th-cent. publishing his- 
tories of commonplace-books in France and Germany would almost certainly show that in France it 
was predominately a question of reprints, whereas in Germany there were a fair number of new com- 
pilations on old models. Johannes Kirchmannus (1575-1643) was the erudite author of a well-known 
reference work for scholars, his De funeribus Romanorum, first published in 1605. In 1629 at Lübeck he 
also produced a moral commonplace-book quite frequently reprinted at various centres in Germany, 
his Florilegium ethicum sive sententiae insigniores, ex optimis quibusque auctoribus latinis collectae, et in certos locos 
distributae, which collects Latin quotations under commonplace-heads arranged thematically, as often as 
not engineering juxtapositions of quotations expressive of antithetical or bordering moral sentiments. 
Also in 1629, Tobias Magirus (1586-1652), published at Frankfurt a. M. a Polymnemon seu florilegium 
locorum communium, with alphabetically ordered heads expressly chosen to reproduce and expand the 
range of the work's acknowledged predecessors, Thomas of Ireland, Mirandula, and Lang. Magirus’s 
book is an ‘animata bibliotheca’ (claimed to be much more effective than any memory system). It 
divides general heads into a large number of more specialized subdivisions. The reader is advised to bear 
in mind the dialectical places and the predicaments as he reads and applics the excerpts, and as he adds 
his own. The assembled quotations from mostly ancient Greek and Latin texts, Christian and secular, 
prose and verse, are to function primarily as authorities, giving argument the added weight of testi- 
mony. 
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sive, and includes miscellanies and compendia of all kinds, whether strictly 
ordered by commonplaces or not. He applauds the judicious filtering of 
knowledge and erudition which has made such works vital agents of trans- 
mission, but the energy he himself expends on recording and describing 
them is the energy of the antiquarian bibliophile, rather than that of the 
creative user. From the Middle Ages he gathers florilegia, repertories of quo- 
tations, and encyclopaedias. He reaches back for early humanist discussions 
of ideas and observations culled from lectiones of ancient authors, and takes 
in more recent dictionaries of scientific information. Compilation litera- 
ture provides not only thoughts and observations, but pungent modes of 
expression, in treasuries of collected examples, emblems, apophthegmata, 
similitudes, adages, and every variety of sententia, especially proverbs. 

In Morhof’s book, not only collectors of quotations and popular 
proverbs, but any authors who frequently use quotations, Montaigne 
among them, count as ‘faiseurs de recueils’, on whom Morhof recom- 
mends his reader to consult Sorel’s Bibliothèque françoise of 1664. There 
indeed he would have found a library (or bibliography) of books built from 
extracted material: Seneca, deemed to have composed his works by pur- 
loining extracts gathered by his slaves in commonplace-books; Erasmus 
‘reduit par sujets’ by Lycosthenes; Ablancourt’s apophthegmata; Lipsius and 
Bacon; Montaigne and Charron; books ‘qui traitent des moeurs’ and ‘de la 
conduite de la vie dans le monde’; collections of political aphorisms and 
examples; and ‘œuvres meslées’.4° However, unlike the Sorel of La 
Connoissance des bons livres, Morhof is not a critic, he is a historian. He is 
primarily concerned with collecting the maximum amount of material evi- 
dence about a cultural legacy which has shaped present practice, but not 
with evaluating either the legacy or the practice. He notes that authors 
who accumulate quotations may incur the charge of plagiarism, and even- 
handedly quotes (authoritative) opinions for and against quotations inserted 
in new works.* He is a believer in the virtues of comprehensiveness and 
retrievability, and these, rather than any theoretical concern with method- 
ology, are the criteria he uses when describing and assessing the various 
ways of ordering quotations employed in his exemplars. A man ofhis times, 
he is inclined to think that compilations of excerpts are a useful resource 
for writers on history, politics, and moral behaviour, but are not pertinent 
to philosophical reasoning.*® 

Any future historian of commonplace-books and, indeed, of all the myr- 
iad breeds of compilation-books which swarmed in Early Modern Europe, 
is well advised to start with Morhof. He is their collector, their keeper, their 
preserver, and his Polyhistor is their epitaph. 


4 Sorel, Bibiothèque françoise (Paris, 1664), 46-68; Morhof, Polyhistor, i. 258. 
#7 Polyhistor, i. 259-61. #8 Ibid. 262. 
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THE philosophical debate on testimony has been brought up to date by C. A. ]. 
Coady, Testimony: À Philosophical Study (Oxford, 1992). For a range of modern 
interests in quotation, commonplaces, and related concepts, see L. Hunter (ed.), 
Toward a Definition of Topos (London, 1991). The application of rhetorical think- 
ing has extended to disciplinary areas well beyond the field of literary history and 
theory, where the revival began; see, e.g. R. H. Roberts and J. M. M. Good (eds.), 
The Recovery of Rhetoric: Persuasive Discourse and Disciplinarity in the Human Sciences 
(Charlottesville, SC, 1993), and in particular an article included there which draws 
attention to the functioning of commonplaces: M. Billig, ‘Psychology, Rhetoric 
and Cognition’, 119-36. For the rhetoric of argumentation, see C. Plantin, Essais 
sur l'argumentation: introduction à l’étude linguistique de la parole argumentative (Paris, 
1990); this book, like others on the subject, is inspired to a large extent by the sem- 
inal work of C. Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca, La Nouvelle Rhetorique: traite de 
l'argumentation (Brussels, 1958; repr. Paris, 1983). 

Leaving aside some excellent specialized studies, particularly on the 17th cent., 
to which reference will be made as appropriate, precursors in the field ofthe over- 
all history of commonplaces and commonplace-books are few and far between. 
The main ones are: (i) M. J. Lechner, Renaissance Concepts of the Commonplaces 
(New York, 1962; repr. Westport, Conn., 1974); (ii) A. Buck, Die humanistische 
Tradition in der Romania (Bad Homburg, 1968), 133—50; (iii) W. J. Ong, Rhetoric, 
Romance and Technology (Ithaca, NY, 1971); (iv) E. Mertner, “Topos und 
Commonplace’, in P. Jehn (ed.), Toposforschung: eine Dokumentation (Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 1972), 20-68; (v) W. Schmidt-Biggemann, Topica universalis: eine 
Modellgeschichte humanistischer und barocker Wissenschaft (Hamburg, 1983); (vi) A. 
Serrai, Dai ‘Loci communes’ alla bibliometria (Rome, 1984), 5-153. All these are sem- 
inal, but variously restricted, (i) by its geographical concentration on England and 
a lack of historical discrimination; (ii) by its brevity; (iii) by its anachronistic per- 
spective which is sometimes brilliantly illuminating, but not always; (iv) is much 
the most sound on commonplace-books to date, with a very good bibliography, 
but its examples of practice are all English (and so provide an indispensable sup- 
plement to the present study); (v) is an ambitious and extremely valuable explor- 
ation of the more philosophical reaches of commonplace thinking from the early 
northern humanists to the time of Leibniz, but does not deal with its more ele- 
mentary manifestations, such as the commonplace-book; (vi) is very informative 
on the dialectical aspects of commonplaces and on the connections between com- 
monplace-books and libraries, but, as the author explains (p. 122), does not explore 
the role of commonplace-books in education or in literary composition. A brief, 
but useful, overview ofthe 16th-cent. understanding of commonplaces is provided 
in F. Goyet, ‘Les Diverses Acceptions de lieu et lieu commun à la Renaissance’, in 
C. Plantin (ed.), Lieux communs, topoi, stereotypes, cliches (Paris, 1993), 411-22. 
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Unfortunately, I was not able to profit from the excellent thesis by Francis Goyet, 
entitled ‘Rhétorique et littérature: le “lieu commun” à la Renaissance, sive de 
grandiloquentia’, which will shortly be published at Paris. The author has generously 
allowed me to read the thesis, which concentrates particularly on rhetorical style, 
and provides an invaluable complement to the present study. 

For an exemplary description of manuscript collections of excerpts, see S. Clark, 
‘Wisdom Literature of the Seventeenth Century: A Guide to the Contents of the 
“Bacon-Tottel” Commonplace Books’, Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society, 6 (1976), 291-305; 7 (1977), 46-73; a fair amount of the material collected 
in these manuscript notebooks is transcribed from printed commonplace-books. 
The theoretical context of legal commonplace-books, if not the more pragmatic 
conditions of their utilization, has been admirably described by I. Maclean, 
Interpretation and Meaning in the Renaissance: The Case of Law (Cambridge, 1992). 
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(1) ‘Aristoteles adulescentis non ad philosophorum morem tenuiter disserendi, sed 
ad copiam rhetorum, in utramque partem ut ornatius et uberius dici posset, exer- 
cuit idemque locos—sic enim appellat—quasi argumentorum notas tradidit unde 
omnis in utramque partem traheretur oratio’ (Cicero, Orator, xiv. 46). 


(2) ‘Cum pervestigare argumentum aliquod volumus, locos nosse debemus; sic 
enim appellatae ab Aristotele sunt eae quasi sedes, e quibus argumenta promuntur. 
Itaque licet definire locum esse argumenti sedes, argumentum autem rationem 
quae rei dubiae faciat fidem’ (Cicero, Topica, ii. 7-8). 


(3) ‘. : . oratores et philosophos et poetas et historicos, ex quorum et dictis et 
scriptis saepe auctoritas petitur ad faciendam fidem’ (Cicero, Topica, xx. 78). 


(4) ‘Haec ergo argumenta, quae transferri in multas causas possunt locos com- 
munes nominamus’ (Cicero, De Inventione, 11. xv. 48). 


(5) ‘Amplificatio est res quae per locum communem instigationis auditorum causa 
sumitur’ (Ad Herennium, 11. xxx. 47). 


(6) ‘Habenda his quoque gratia est, per quos labor nobis est detractus. Nam, quae 
priores beneficio ingenii singula invenerunt, nobis et non sunt requirenda et notata 
sunt omnia’ (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, v. x. 121). 


(7) ‘. . . sedes argumentorum, in quibus latent, ex quibus sunt petenda’ 
(Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, v. x. 20). 


(8) ‘Nam, ut in terra non omni generantur omnia, nec avem aut feram reperias, 
ubi quaeque nasci aut morari soleat ignarus, et piscium quoque genera alia planis 
gaudent alia saxosis, regionibus etiam litoribusque discreta sunt, nec helopem nos- 
tro mari aut scarum ducas, ita non omne argumentum undique venit ideoque non 
passim quaerendum est. Multus alioqui error est; exhausto labore, quod non 
ratione scrutabimur, non poterimus invenire nisi casu’ (Quintilian, Institutio orator- 
ia, V. x. 21-2). 


(9) ‘Locos appello non, ut vulgo nunc intelliguntur, in luxuriam et adulterium et 
similia; sed sedes argumentorum . . .’ (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, v. x. 20). 


(10) ‘Communes loci (de iis loquor, quibus citra personas in ipsa vitia moris est 
perorare, ut in adulterium, aleatorem, petulantem) . . .’ (Quintilian, Institutio orat- 
oria, Il. iv. 22). 


(11) ‘Adhibetur extrinsecus in causam et auctoritas . . . si quid ita visum gentibus, 
populis, sapientibus viribus, claris civibus, illustribus poetis referri potest. Ne haec 
quidem vulgo dicta et recepta persuasione populari sine usu fuerint’ (Quintilian, 
Institutio oratoria, V. xi. 36-7). 
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(12) ‘Videmus . . . inseri versus summa non eruditionis modo gratia sed etiam 
iucunditatis, cum poeticis voluptatibus aures a forensi asperitate respirent’ 
(Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 1. viii. 11). 


(13) ‘Ediscere electos ex orationibus vel historiis aliove quo genere dignorum ea 
cura voluminum locos [suadeo]. Nam et exercebitur memoria . . . et adsuescent 
optimis semperque habebunt inter se, quod imitentur; et iam non sentientes for- 
mam orationis illam, quam mente penitus acceperint, expriment. Abundabunt 
autem copia verborum optimorum et compositione et figuris iam non quaesitis sed 
sponte et ex reposito velut thesauro se offerentibus. Accedit his et iucunda in ser- 
mone bene a quoque dictorum relatio’ (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 1. vii. 2-4). 


(14) ‘Apes, ut aiunt, debemus imitari, quae vagantur et flores ad mel faciendum 
idoneos carpunt, deinde quicquid attulere, disponunt ac per favos digerunt et, ut 
Vergilius noster ait, 


liquentia mella 
stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas. 


De illis non satis constat, utrum sucum ex floribus ducant, qui protinus mel sit, an 
quae collegerunt, in hunc saporem mixtura quadam et proprietate spiritus sui 
mutent. Quibusdam enim placet non faciendi mellis scientiam esse illis, sed colli- 
gendi ... Quidam existimant conditura et dispositione in hanc qualitatem verti, 
quae ex tenerrimis virentium florentiumque decerpserint, non sine quodam, ut ita 
dicam, fermento, quo in unum diversa coalescunt. Sed ne ad aliud quam de quo 
agitur, abducar, nos quoque has apes debemus imitari et quaecumque ex diversa 
lectione congessimus, separare,—melius enim distincta servantur;—deinde adhibita 
ingenii nostri cura et facultate in unum saporem varia illa libamenta confundere, ut 
etiam si apparuerit, unde sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum est, 
appareat. Quod in corpore nostro videmus sine ulla opera nostra facere naturam: 
alimenta, quae accepimus, quamdiu in sua qualitate perdurant et solida innatant 
stomacho, onera sunt; at cum ex eo, quod erant, mutata sunt, tum demum in vires 
et in sanguinem transeunt. Idem in his quibus aluntur ingenia, praestemus, ut quae- 
cumque hausimus, non patiamur integra esse, ne aliena sint. Concoquamus illa: 
alioquin in memoriam ibunt, non in ingenium. Adsentiamur illis fideliter et nostra 
faciemus, ut unum quiddam fiat ex multis, sicut unus numerus fit ex singulis, cum 
minores summas et dissidentes computatio una comprehendit. Hoc faciat animus 
noster: omnia, quibus est adiutus, abscondat, ipsum tantum ostendat, quod effecit. 
Etiam si cuius in te comparebit similitudo, quem admiratio tibi altius fixerit, simi- 
lem esse te volo quomodo filium, non quomodo imaginem: imago res mortua est. 
“Quid ergo? non intellegetur, cuius imiteris orationem? cuius argumentationem? 
cuius sententias?” Puto aliquando ne intellegi quidem posse, si magni vir ingenii 
omnibus, quae ex quo velut exemplari traxit, formam suam inpressit, ut in unitatem 
illa conpetant. Non vides, quam multorum vocibus chorus constet? Unus tamen ex 
omnibus reditur’ (Seneca, Epistulae morales, Ixxxiv. 3-9). 


(15) ‘Siquando usus venerit aut historiae quae in librorum strue latens clam vulgo 
est, aut dicti factive memorabilis reminiscendi, facile id tibi inventu atque 
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depromptu [erit]. Nec indigeste tamquam in acervum congessimus digna memor- 
atu: sed variarum rerum disparilitas, auctoribus diversa, confusa temporibus, ita in 
quoddam digesta corpus est, ut quae indistincte atque promiscue ad subsidium 
memoriae adnotaveramus, in ordinem instar membrorum cohaerentia con- 
venirent’ (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, Praef., 2-3). 


(16) ‘Nec mihi vitio vertas, si res quas ex lectione varia mutuabor ipsis saepe 
verbis quibus ab ipsis auctoribus enarratae sunt explicabo; quia praesens opus non 
eloquentiae ostentationem, sed noscendorum congeriem pollicetur: et boni con- 
sulas oportet, si notitiam vetustatis modo nostris non obscure, modo ipsis antiquo- 
rum fideliter verbis recognoscas, prout quaeque se vel enarranda vel transferenda 
suggesserint’ (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, Praef., 4). 


(17) ‘Apes enim quodammodo debemus imitari, quae vagantur et flores carpunt, 
deinde quicquid attulere disponunt ac per favos dividunt, et sucum varium in 
unum saporem mixtura quadam et proprietate spiritus sui mutant’ (Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, i, Praef., 5). 


(18) ‘Nos quoque quicquid diversa lectione quaesivimus committemus stilo, ut in 
ordinem eodem digerente coalescat. Nam et in animo melius distincta servantur, 
et ipsa distinctio non sine quodam fermento, quo conditur universitas, in unius 
saporis usum varia libamenta confundit’ (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, Praef., 6). 


(19) ‘Nos, sub alio ortos caelo, Latinae linguae vena non adiuv{at] . . . In nostro 
sermone nativa Romani oris elegantia desiderfatur]’ (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i 
Praef., 11-12). 


’ 


(20) ‘In his quibus aluntur ingenia praestemus, ut . . . in quandam digeriem con- 
coquantur’ (Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, Praef., 7). 


(21) ‘Ex his etiam . . . quid distent Topica Ciceronis atque Aristotelis apparuit. 
Aristoteles namque de maximis propositionibus disserit, has enim locos argumen- 
torum esse posuit . . . Tullius vero locos non maximas propositiones, sed earum 
continentes differentias vocat, ac de his docere contendit’ (Boethius, Commentaria 
in Topica Ciceronis, in Migne, Patrologia latina, 64 (Paris, 1860), col. 1054). 


(22) ‘Loci vocantur maximarum differentiae propositionum, quae scilicet ab his 
dicuntur terminis qui in quaestione sunt constituti, de quibus deinceps disseren- 
dum est. Cum enim sint plurimae propositiones quae maximae vocantur, haeque 
sint inter se dissimiles, quibuscunque differentiis inter se discrepant, eas omnes 
locos vocamus. Nam si ipsae propositiones maximae argumentorum loci sunt, et 
differentias earum argumentorum locos esse necesse est’ (Boethius, De differentiis 
topicis, in Migne, Patrologia latina, 64, col. 1186). 


(23) ‘Dialectica facultas igitur thesim tantum considerat. Thesis vero est sine 
circumstantiis quaestio. Rhetorica vero de hypothesibus, id est de quaestionibus 
circumstantiarum multitudine inclusis, tractat et disserit. Circumstantiae vero 
sunt: quis? quid? ubi? quando? cur? quomodo? quibus adminiculis? Rursus 
dialectica quidem si quando circumstantias, veluti personam factumve aliquod 
ad disputationem sumit, non principaliter, sed omnem eius vim ad thesim de 
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qua disserit transfert. Rhetorica vero si thesim assumpserit, ad hypothesim trahit, 
et utraque quidem suam materiam tractat, sed alterius assumit, ut proniore in 
sua materia facultate nitatur. Rursus dialectica interrogatione ac responsione 
constricta est. Rhetorica vero rem propositam perpetua oratione decurrit. Item 
dialectica perfectis utitur syllogismis. Rhetorica enthymematum brevitate con- 
tenta est’ (Boethius, De differentiis topicis, in Migne, Patrologia latina, 64, cols. 
1205-6). 


(24) ‘Dialectica enim ex ipsis qualitatibus, rhetorica ex qualitate suscipientibus 
rebus argumenta vestigat . . . Dialecticus ex similitudine, rhetor ex simili, id est 
ex ea re quae similitudinem cepit’ (Boethius, De differentiis topicis, in Migne, 
Patrologia latina, 64, col. 1216). 


(25) ‘Differentiae illae sunt quod dialectici [loci] thesibus etiam apti sunt; rhetorici 
tantum ad hypotheses, id est, ad quaestiones informatas circumstantiis assumuntur; 
nam sicut ipsae facultates a semetipsis universalitate et particularitate distinctae sunt, 
ita etiam eorum loci ambitu et contractione discreti sunt. Nam dialecticorum 
[locorum] maior est ambitus, et quoniam praeter circumstantias sunt, quae singu- 
lares faciunt causas, non modo ad theses utiles sunt, verum etiam ad argumenta 
quae in hypothesibus posita sunt, eorumque locos qui ex circumstantiis constant 
claudunt et ambiunt. Itaque fit ut semper exeat rhetor dialecticis locis, dialecticus 
suis possit esse contentus. Rhetor enim quoniam causas ex circumstantiis tractat, ex 
eisdem circumstantiis argumenta persumet, quae necesse est ab universalibus et 
simplicibus confirmari, qui sunt dialectici’ (Boethius, De differentiis topics, in 
Migne, Patrologia latina, 64, cols. 1215-16). 


(26) ‘Sic et in libris sunt quae omnibus prosunt, dum tamen legantur modestia dis- 
pensante, ut quae nichil continent nisi edificationem fidei et morum; sunt quae 
solidioribus animis faciant, habenda quidem procul a lectione simplicium; sunt 
quae natura bonae mentis omnino eiciat; sunt quae digerat in usum morum aut 
eloquentiae; sunt quae indurent animam et in fide et bonis operibus solam faciant 
cruditatem. Vix autem invenietur scriptum in quo, si non in sensu vel in verbis, 
non reperiatur aliquid quod prudens lector emittit. Ceterum libri catholici tutius 
leguntur et cautius, et gentiles simplicibus periculosius patent; sed in utrisque 
exerceri fidelioribus ingeniis utilissimum est. Nam exquisita lectio singulorum 
doctissimum, cauta electio meliorum optimum facit’ (John of Salisbury, 
Policraticus, ed. C. C. I. Webb, 2 vols (London, 1909; reprinted Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 1965), vil. x. 659d-660a). 


(27) ‘Ut enim in libro Saturnaliorum et in epistolis Senecae ad Lucilium legitur, 
apes quodammodo debemus imitari, quae vagantur et flores carpunt . . .’ (John 
of Salisbury, Policraticus, vu. x. 6602). 


(28) ‘Nos quoque, quicquid diversa lectione quaesivimus, convertamus in usum 
virtutis ut omnia in ordinem gerendorum rationis iudicio digerente coalescant 
(John of Salisbury, Policraticus, Vu. x. 6602). 


(29) ‘Pastor Ecclesiae reptilia et immunda mactare praecipitur et comedere; quod, 
licet ad vocationem gentium proprie referatur, vel exempli conformitate docere 
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potest ut iugulatis erroribus gentilium dogmata nequaquam horreamus’ (John of 
Salisbury, Policraticus, vil. x. 660b). 


(30) ‘Sapientia siquidem fons quidam est de quo egrediuntur flumina quae irrig- 
ant omnem terram, et non modo ortum deliciarum divinae paginae replent sed 
etiam ad gentes pertranseunt ut nec etiam Ethiopibus omnino desint. inde sunt 
floridi redolentes et fructiferi gentium orti, quos si forte simplex lector ingreditur, 
semper poetici illius meminerit: 


Qui legitis flores et humi nascentia fraga, 
Frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 


Nam et poma Hesperidum, quae draco pervigil servat, nullus asportat ignavus aut 
qui scripturas non quasi vigilans legerit sed quasi dormitans sompniaverat ac si ad 
finem legendorum utens calcaribus properet (John of Salisbury, Policraticus, vu. x. 
660c-d). 


(31) ‘Nec hoc derogat dignitati huius doctrinae, nam licet locus ab auctoritate 
quae fundatur super revelatione humana sit infirmissimus, locus tamen ab auctori- 
tate quae fundatur super revelatione divina est efficacissimus’ (Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologiae: Latin Text and English Translation, i, ed. and trs. T. Gilby 
(London, 1964), 30). 


(32) ‘Etiam auctoritatibus philosophorum sacra doctrina utitur, ubi per rationem 
naturalem veritatem cognoscere potuerunt. ... Sed tamen sacra doctrina huius- 
modi auctoritatibus utitur quasi extraneis argumentis et probabilibus. 
Auctoritatibus autem canonicae Scripturae utitur proprie, ex necessitate argumen- 
tando. Auctoritatibus autem aliorum doctorum Ecclesiae, quasi arguendo ex pro- 
priis, sed probabiliter’ (Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, ed. Gilby, i. 30). 


(33) ‘Non teneas aurum quod splendet ut aurum, 
Nec pulchrum pomum quodlibet esse bonum. 
Non est in multis virtus quibus esse videtur, 
Decipiunt factis lumina nostra suis.” 


(Alanus De Insulis, Liber parabolarum, in Migne, Patrologia latina, 210 (Paris, 1855), 
cols. 579-594.) 


(34) ‘Predicte ergo fabule sicut et alia dicta gentilium legende sunt ad utilitatem: 
errores precavendo. unde et apes debemus imitari in colligendo flores: ut dictum 
est in principio [i.e. in his preface to the Compendiloquium]. ille enim colligunt 
utiles dimettendo noxios’ (Summa Joannis Valensis de regimine vite humane seu 
Margarita doctorum ad omne prepositum (Venice, 1496), fo. 226”). 


(35) ‘Cum enim debeamus apes imitari: qui flores ad mel faciendum ydoneos 
carpunt et deinde quicquid attulerint, deponunt: ac per favos digerunt: ut ait 
Seneca epistola Ixxxviii. secundum illud Virgilii libro. 1. Eney. Liquentia mella 
Stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas. Sic ait Seneca ibidem. quecunque ex 
diversa lectione congessimus: separare debemus, id est distinguere. melius nam dis- 
tincta servantur prout ait ibidem. Ad imitationem igitur apis predictos flores colli- 
gentis: collecta sunt dicta philosophorum gentilium illustrium notabilia: et 
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predicabilia: et exempla imitabilia: que sunt quasi quidam flores: dimittendo et pre- 
cavendo noxios errores in hac collectione . . . Et ut melius sequentia elucescant 
premittitur eorum distinctio’ (John of Wales, Summa de regimine vite humane, fo. 
167). 


(36) ‘Ille est bonus rhetor qui virtuosis exemplis: et bonis operibus alloquitur 
homines: et persuadet eis de veritate credenda . . . Vel bonus rhetor sive orator 
est: qui in oratione alloquitur deum efficaciter: et flectit ipsum iudicem ad miseri- 
cordiam’ (John of Wales, Summa de regimine vite humane, fox 223"). 


(37) ‘Oportet nam verbi dei declamatores omnium artium esse peritissimos: et ut 
de oratore primus omnium Gorgias Leontinus sensisse legitur: apte de omnibus 
scire respondere’ (John of Wales, Summa de regimine vite humane, Preface by 
Guilielmus Astensis). 


(38) ‘. . . qui et dicendo auditorum animos in veritatis sententiam trahat: et 
suadendo ac dissuadendo in omni re vertat quo malit’ (John of Wales, Summa de 
regimine vite humane, Preface by Guilielmus Astensis). 


(39) ‘Et hunc librum tibi offero . . . qui et sentenciarum maiestate scintillet et elo- 
quii prefulgeat claritate . . . Ediderunt eas [clausulas] veteris eloquencie viri et cum 
summo eloquutionis ornatu posteris reliquerunt’ (Florilegium angelicum, as cited in 
R. H. Rouse and M. A. Rouse, ‘The Florilegium Angelicum’, in J.J. G. Alexander and 
M. T. Gibson (eds.), Medieval Leaming and Literature (Oxford, 1978), 94). 


(40) ‘Patet ibi tam philosophorum quam divinorum [i.e. Christian writers] 
numerosa facundia et profundi sensus venustissimis sermonibus vestiuntur . . . 
Nichil quippe tam cognatum sapiencie, nichil eloquencie tam innatum, quam sin- 
gula verba suis librare ponderibus et quid cuique conveniat invenire’ (ibid. 94). 


(41) ‘Observans . . . auctorum ordinem prout scientie et doctrine operam dantes 
processerunt et successerunt in tempore: ut ex hoc appareat quam quisque auctor- 
um ab alio dictum in scriptis suorum operum differuerit: et ut quisque debitam lau- 
dem cuique auctori ex suis propriis inventis auctoritatibus indubitanter attribuat’ 
(Montagnone, Epytoma sapientie (Compendium moralium notabilium) (Venice, 1505), 
sig. 11). 

(42) ‘Ego Hieremias . . . non reperiens moralem scientiam secundum omnes 
partes eius: ab aliquo sub congruis titulis ordinatam ad perfectum mei ipsius prin- 
cipaliter ex cogitatione solerti edere studui titulos: omnes partes moralis scientie 
continentes eosque ad compendium moralium notabilium divisione atque ordina- 
tione congrua iudicio meo disponere’ (ibid., sig. 11). 


(43) ‘Apes ergo nobis imitandi sunt qui vagantur et flores ad mel faciendum 
carpunt deinde quicquid attulerunt disponunt ac per favos digerunt. Ita inquit que- 
cumque ex diversa lectione congessimus separare debemus. Melius enim distincta 
servantur. Deinde ad debitam facultatem ingenii in unum saporem varia illa liba- 
menta ordinare ut etiam si apparuerit unde sumpta sint, aliter tamen esse quam 
unde sumpta sint appareant. Quasdam igitur dictiones notabiliores ac magis com- 
munes que sepius in sermonibus vel lectionibus possent occurrere et cum quibus 
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se possit homo in omni materia iuvare, hic secundum alphabeti ordinem more 
concordanciarum signavi (Thomas of Ireland, Manipulus florum, in R. H. Rouse 
and M. A. Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons (Toronto, 1979), 236-7). 


(44) ‘Propter has autem modicas spicas agrum fertilem originalium non despicias: 
improvidus enim est qui neglecto igne se per scintillas nititur calefacere, et qui con- 
tempto fonte per roris guttas sitim conatur extinguere’ (Thomas of Ireland, 
Manipulus florum, ibid. 238). 


45) ‘Sic ego pauperculus non habens copiam scriptorum nec originalium acervum, 
agrum intravi Booz . . . et ibidem originalium spicas id est diversas sanctorum 
auctoritates de diversis libris non sine labore collegi . . . Ita ut cum alii messores 
venerint cum exultatione portantes manipulos suos, ego hunc collectum post terga 
doctorum cum vidua offeram in Domini gazophilacium’ (Thomas of Ireland, 
Manipulus florum, ibid. 236). 


(46) ‘Anthologiam habes a nobis, candide lector, vel, ut vere dicam, non modo 
Theologiae, sed etiam totius Philosophiae thesaurum: ex quo tibi est integrum, 
cultum ingenii, morum elegantiam, et vitae integritatem ac dignitatem colligere et 
eruere’ (Flores omnium pene doctorum, qui tum in Theologia, tum in Philosophia hactenus 
claruerunt (Lyons, 1579), 3). 


(47) ‘emendicatis ostiatim stipendariis—ut sic dixerim—auxiliis, omnesque quos 
invenire potuit libros, sive unum Manipulum florum, opus vere gallicum, et quod 
gallica levitas pro omnibus libris habet, in prelium secum trahens, [ausus est] in 
aciem venire, nilque adversario denuntians e transverso sagittas fragiles iaculari . . . 
non scribentis epystolam sed sermocinantis in morem’ (Petrarch, Invectiva contra 
eum qui maledixit Italie, in Francesco Petrarca, Prose, ed. G. Martellotti et al. (Milan 
and Naples, 1955), 770; Petrarch is describing the style of his French adversary, 
Jean de Hesdin). 


(48) ‘Standum denique Senece consilio . . . ut scribamus scilicet sicut apes melli- 
ficant, non servatis floribus sed in favos versis, ut ex multis et variis unum fiat, 
idque aliud et melius’ (Petrarch, Familiarum rerum libri, xxiii. 19, ibid. 101 8-20). 
The quotation is from a letter to Boccaccio, dating from the beginning of 1366. 


(49) ‘Utendum igitur ingenio alieno utendumque coloribus, abstinendum verbis; 
illa enim similitudo latet, hec eminet: illa poetas facit, hec simias’ (ibid. 1018). 


(50) ‘Nota quod imitatio a quinque potest acccipi similitudinibus vel per quinque 
similitudines habetur. Prima similitudo habetur ab apibus, a quibus componitur 
mel. Sicut enim apes in prato florenti et floribus pleno vadunt, flores candidiores 
et electiores sugunt, et extrahunt mel, ita et nos volentes imitari, quando libros ora- 
torum et poetarum et imprimis Ciceronis nostri legimus, electiora dicta imitari 
debemus, et sicut ipsae apes non auferunt ipsos flores secum sed tantum id quod 
potest a floribus accipi, scilicet mel, ita et nos non accipiamus dicta oratorum et 
poetarum quos imitari volumus recte secundum litteram, sed imitemur ita ut non 
videamur ipsa furari’ (Barzizza, De imitatione, ed. G. W. Pigman, in his ‘Barzizza’s 
Treatise on Imitation’, BHR 44 (1982), 350). 
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(51) ‘Capiamus imitando tam multa dicta oratorum, ita ut non videantur proprie 
esse eadem quae ab illis oratoribus dicta sunt, sed nostra et temperata’ (Barzizza, De 
imitatione, 350). 


(52) ‘Has ad res salubre probatumque praestatur consilium, ut quotiens lectitan- 
dum est paratum teneas codicillum tamquam fidelem tibi depositarium in quo 
quicquid selectum adnotaveris describas et sicuti collectorum catalogum facias; 
nam quotiens visa placita delecta repetere constitueris, ne semper tot de integro 
revolvendae sint chartae, praesto codicillus erit qui sicuti minister strenuus et 
assiduus petita subiciat’ (Guarino Guarini, Epistolario, ed. R. Sabbadini, 3 vols. 
(Venice, 1915-19), ii. 270). 


(53) ‘Erit hoc etiam ad orationis tum copiam tum promptitudinem valde 
idoneum, si inter legendum ex variis libris sententias quae ad eandem materiam 
pertinent adnotabunt, et in unum quendam locum colligent’ (Battista Guarino, De 
ordine docendi et discendi, ed. E. Garin, in Il pensiero pedagogico dello umanesimo 
(Florence, 1958), 460). 


(54) ‘Hoc exercitationis genus [noting down ‘sententiae’ and ‘vocabulorum vis’] 
mirifice acuit ingenium, linguam expolit, scribendi promptitudinem gignit, per- 
fectam rerum noticiam inducit, memoriam confirmat, postremo studiosis quasi 
quandam expositionum cellam promptuariam et memoriae subsidium praestat’ 
(Battista Guarino, De ordine docendi et discendi, 460). 


(55) ‘Illud in primis videndum est, ut hos locos, sive ad laudem, sive ad vitupera- 
tionem, sive ad indignationem, sive ad consolationem, sive ad aliam rem quem- 
piam apte convertamus, ne in conclusione tantum, sed in caeteris quoque partibus, 
praesertimque in argumentationibus, amplificationem accommodate collocemus 
(Brandolinus, De ratione scribendi libri tres (Basle, 1549), 76). 


(56) ‘Amplificatio est oratio ex communibus locis sumpta ad rem augendam, vel 
exaggerandam. Loci communes sunt, qui ad omnes causas accommodari possunt 
. . . Ex his primus ac praecipuus est ab auctoritate Dei in primis, et eorum quos 
Sanctos appellamus, deinde Pontificum, regum, et principum, civitatum, populo- 
rum, magistratuum, preaterea sapientium, iurisconsultorum, legum, caeter- 
arumque personarum, tum rerum, quae summam inter homines auctoritatem 
habent: quum ostendimus, quid de re, de qua agimus, senserint, dixerint, fecerint, 
curaverint’ (Brandolinus, De ratione scribendi, 74). 


(57) ‘Permixtio vero illa, et confusio generum dicendi, quae ex omnibus saeculis 
atque hominibus sit, tantam orationi inaequalitatem ac dissimilitudinem affert, ut 
monstrosa paene videatur’ (Brandolinus, De ratione scribendi, 231). 


(58) ‘Nam si voluero imitari inventionem, videbo quomodo fecit Cicero ubi de 
inventione scripsit et composuit orationes suas. Si voluero imitari dispositionem, 
videbo quomodo Cicero dispositione usus est’ (Barzizza, De imitatione, 351). 


(59) ‘Nam ut multo facilius est de arte loqui quam ex arte dicere, sic quae alii con- 
scripserunt in locos certos deducere, quibus illi nixi sempiternas condidere ora- 
tiones, dispositionemque omnem ac elocutionem ostendere, tanto difficilius ego 
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iudico quam si ex arte dicas, quanto paratior quisque est sua edere quam aliena 
occultata omnique artificio abdita in medium protrahere, praesertim cum nobis 
nihil auxilio sit’ (George of Trebizond, De artificio ciceroniae orationis pro Quinto 
Ligario ad Victorinum Feltrensem praefatio in Q. Asconii pediani in Ciceronis orationes 
commentarii (Florence, 1519), fo. 82‘-83). 


(60) ‘Elegantia est quae facit ut locus unus quisque pure et aperte dici videatur. 
Haec tribuitur in Latinitatem et explanationem . . . Explanatio est quae reddit 
apertam et dilucidam orationem. Ea conparatur duabus rebus, usitatis verbis et 
propriis. Usitata sunt ea quae versantur in consuetudine cotidiana; propria, 
quae eius rei verba sunt aut esse possunt qua de loquemur’ (Ad Herennium, tv. xii. 
17). 


(61) ‘Latinitas est quae sermonem purum conservat, ab omni vitio remotum. Vitia 
in sermone quo minus is Latinus sit duo possunt esse: soloecismus et barbarismus’ 
(Ad Herennium, tv. xii. 17). 


(62) ‘Itaque cum maximum sit vitium unum tantum aliquem solum imitari velle, 
haud a re profecto facimus, si non minus hos [later classical writers] quam illos 
praeponimus, si quae ad nostrum usum faciunt undique elicimus atque, ut est apud 
Lucretium [De rerum natura, iii. 11-12]: “Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta” ’ (Politian, Oratio super Fabio Quintiliano 
et Statii sylvis, in E. Garin (ed.), Prosatori latini del quattrocento (Milan and Naples, 
1952), 878). 


(63) ‘Versus quos nunc ex ordine ponam . . . nostras epistolarum rationes multo 
uberiores elegantioresque constituere certissime possunt’ (Eyb, Margarita poetica 
(Nuremberg, 1472), fo. cxxix). 


(64) ‘Auctoritates diversorum oratorum et poetarum quibus omnem nostram epis- 
tolandi rationem et dicendi modum corroborare et amplificare possumus’ (Eyb, 
Margarita poetica, description of the florilegium of auctoritates in the preliminary table 
of contents). 


(65) ‘Et quoniam auctoritates diversorum oratorum et poetarum virorum maxime 
clarissimorum ad epistolarem doctrinam maximopere sunt necessarie et con- 
ducibiles: Idcirco non temere infinitas pene auctoritates: exempla: historias: fabu- 
las:  similitudines: comparationes: leges: mores: institutiones: proverbia et 
diffinitiones: quibus omnem nostram epistolandi rationem corroborare: exornare: 
et maxime amplificare possumus: quam breviter modo possemus (non enim ingens 
poterit camelus foramen transire acus angustissimum [quotation as parenthesis!]) 
studebimus recolligere’ (Eyb, Margarita poetica, (Basle, 1495), sig. D 2°). 


(66) ‘. . . mirabilem quandam et uberem ac variam gravitatem sententiarum ad 
omnem orationem augendam atque exornandam adhibitura porrecturaque vide- 
bantur’ (Franciscus Philelphus, Orationes (Paris, 1504), fo. cxxxii”). 


(67) ‘Censeo ut ad philosophiam te conferas, hoc est enitaris, ut recte de rebus 
omnibus sentias et quae sentis, commode ut possis eloqui’ (Agricola, De formando 
studio, in Lucubrationes aliquot (Cologne, 1539), 194). 
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(68) ‘Haec [philosophia moralis] autem est petenda tibi . . . ab historicis etiam, et 
poetis, et oratoribus. Quoniam ii et benefacta laudando, et quae contra facta sint 
vituperando, non docent quidem, sed quod efficacissimum est, exemplis proposi- 
tis, quae recte secusve fiant, velut in speculo ostendunt’ (Agricola, De formando stu- 
dio, 194). 


(69) ‘Haec ergo omnia quae dixi, et ad mores nostros, et ad rerum naturam per- 
tinere, ex eis discenda tibi sunt autoribus, qui rebus cognitu dignis, clarissimum 
eloquentiae lumen addiderunt, ut una opera et rerum notitia tibi, et quod post eam 
proximum feci, commode eloquendi ratio contingat’ (Agricola, De formando studio, 
195-6). 


(70) ‘Quisquis in percipiendis doctrinis cupiet dignum aliquem laborum fructum 
adipisci, illi tria esse praecipue praestanda, ut plane recteque percipiat quod discit, 
ut fideliter quod percepit, contineat, ut et ex eo aliquid ipse deinde parere profer- 
reque valeat. Primum, diligentis lectionis est opus, secundum fidae memoriae, ter- 
tium assiduae exercitationis’ (Agricola, De formando studio, 196). 


(71) ‘Complectitur sane locus hic duo . . . Horum alterum est, ut quae didicimus, 
in usum prompta habeamus, et ubicunque res postulat, parata SE Alterum est, ut 
ex eis quae accepimus, ipsi praeter haec invenire aliqua possimus, et conficere, 
quae nobis asseramus, nostraque esse queamus affirmare’ (Agricola, De formando 
studio, 198). 


(72) ‘. . . certa quaedam rerum capita habeamus . . . quorum usus fere commu- 
nis ad omnia, et tanquam publicus sit’ (Agricola, De formando studio, 198). 


(73) ‘Sumamus exempli gratia, quod apud Vergilium est, Optima quaeque dies 
miseris mortalibus aevi, Prima fugit. Primum optima, inquit, qualia sunt putanda 
bona humana, quando optima prima sint, eaque nedum abeant, sed fugiant, et 
semper peiorum expectatione torqueant, quae etiam duriora videantur, necesse est, 
ex meliorum, quae praecesserunt, comparatione’, and so on, through the rest of 
the words of the quotation (Agricola, De formando studio, 199). 


(74) ‘Quod si quis latius ista et per omnes locos dialecticos fuderit, quatenus 
cuiusque natura capax eorum est, ingens utique copia et ad dicendum, et ad inven- 
iendum se praebebit . . . copiose est a me ea de re in tribus libris eis, quos de 
inventione dialectica scripsi disputatum’ (Agricola, De formando studio, 199). 


(75) ‘Videbitur sibi dialectice vendicare, probabiliter dicere de qualibet re, quae 
deducitur in orationem’ (De inventione dialectica libri omnes . . . per Alardum 
Amstelredamum accuratius emendati, et additis annotationibus illustrati (Cologne, 1539; 
repr. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1967), 192). 


(76) ‘Res autem numero sunt immensae, et proinde immensa quoque proprietas 
atque diversitas carum. Quo sit, ut omnia quae singulis conveniant aut discrepent, 
singulatim nulla oratio, nulla vis mentis humanae possit complecti. Inest tamen 
omnibus (tametsi suis quaeque discreta sint notis) communis quaedam habitudo, 
et cuncta ad naturae tendunt similitudinem, ut quod est omnibus substantia 
quaedam sua, omnibus ex aliquibus oriuntur causis: omnia aliquid efficiunt. 
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Ingeniosissimi itaque virorum, ex effusa illa rerum varietate, communia ista capita: 
velut substantiam, causam, eventum, quaeque reliqua mox dicemus, excerpsere. 
velut cum ad considerandam rem quampiam animum advertissemus, sequentes 
ista: statim per omnem rei naturam et partes, perque omnia consentanea et dissi- 
dentia iremus, et duceremus inde argumentum propositis rebus accommodatum. 
Haec igitur communia, quia perinde ut quicquid dici ulla de re potest, ita argu- 
menta omnia intra se continent: idcirco locos vocaverunt, quod in eis velut receptu 
et thesauro quodam, omnia faciendae fidei instrumenta sint reposita. Non ergo 
aliud est locus, quam communis quaedam rei nota, cuius admonitu, quid in quaque 
re probabile sit, potest inveniri’ (Agricola, De inventione dialectica, 9). 


(77) ‘Quemadmodum enim saepe iam diximus, dialectice solam inveniendi docet 
rationem, res ex penitioribus artium petendae sunt penetralibus . . . Illae materiam 
praebent inventioni, dialectice viam docat’ (Agricola, De inventione dialectica, 363). 


(78) ‘Sunt autem evolvendi autores, non in hoc solum, ut inventionis acumen, 
dispositionis decorem, in omni rerum orationisque genere noscamus: sed commu- 
nis rerum humanarum sensus peritiaque ex eis accipitur, et copia quaedam 
rationum ad omnem usum paratur: unde semper velut ex thesauro, vel proferamus 
ea quae disposuimus, vel eorum similia effingamus. Praeter haec quoque exempla, 
sententiae, diverbia, et generalis quaedam rerum omnium degustatio sumitur, et ad 
omnem orationis usum apta quaedam supellex . . . legendum est ergo autorum 
omne genus’ (Agricola, De inventione dialectica, 453). 


(79) ‘Quacunque libuit, arripit iter: ipse suo ductu invenit, quae dicenda sunt, ipse 
disponit quae inventa, ipse iam suo iure sine exemplo facit, ea quae collata exem- 
pla probent, non emendent’ (Agricola, De inventione dialectica, 454). 


(80) ‘Nam eorum, quae necessaria et indubitata esse possint, a nobis comprehendi 
non ita magna est copia: et (si Academiae credimus) prorsus nulla. Id quod nemo 
negat, quae ad vitam moresque pertinent: quae item ad rerum naturae notitiam, 
nihil est quod non sit controversum, et magnis ingeniis omnes in partes iactatum. 
De his ergo omnibus probabilia utcunque disseruntur: quoniam necessaria non 
possunt’ (Agricola, De inventione dialectica, 207). 


(81) Ergo qui destinavit per omne genus autorum lectione grassari (nam id 
omnino semel in vita faciendum ei qui velit inter eruditos haberi) . . .’ (Erasmus, 


De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, ed. B. I. Knott, in Opera omnia, I, 6 (Amsterdam, 
1988), 258). 


(82) ‘Sequuntur flores excerpti de operibus Ovidii cuius opera cum pueris et ado- 
lescentibus non sint integre tradenda: utile tamen est honestiores sententias non 
praeterire: praecipue quae ad mores attinent: et quae apud sacros doctores et ipsas 


legum glosas passim inveniuntur’ (Jacobus Wimpheling, Adolescentia (Strasburg, 
1500), fo. xlvii). 


(83) ‘Apes in exemplum proponamus discipline. Harum enim castis sine labe 
corporibus abest inimica virtutum voluptas. Mira autem industria varios petunt 
flores ut inde operi suo profutura decerpant. Nam et thymum et arbuta passim 
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depascunt. Et glaucas silices casiamque crocumque rubentem, Et pinguem tiliam 
et ferrugineos hyacinthos. [The quotation Murmellius has picked up and 
absorbed is from Virgil, Georgics, iv. 181-3.] Taxum vero et quecunque noxia 
sunt, summo opere defugiunt. Atque ex congesta paulatim materia distributis 
prudenter officiis favos studiose construunt. eosque primo cera fingunt. dein 
melle implent cerinthon in alimoniam convehentes. Itidem tibi fugienda est cor- 
poris voluptas, que hominem in pecudem degenerat. Artes autem varie recto 
perdiscende sunt ordine. primum grammatica dein dialectica et mathematice dis- 
cipline, quas plerique ante dialecticen percipiendas bene existimant. Tum etiam 
ars oratoria et poetica, ut orbis ille scientiarum absolvatur, quem greci encyclo- 
pediam vocant’ (Johannes Murmellius, Didascalici libri duo (Cologne, 1510), sig. 
d iii”). 

(84) ‘Nos id preterea admonebimus: ut diligens scholasticus non temere, sed ex 
magistri consilio libros suos sedulo emendet, versis punctis orationes et sententias 
distinguat, locos magis memorabiles insigniat vel potius excerpat. et in libello ad 
hoc apto seligat. Plinius ille naturalis historie scriptor nihil legit unquam quod non 
excerperet. [Guarino had used the same ‘authority ’). Multa enim sepe nobis inter 
legendum occurrunt memoratu digna, que nisi seligamus facile obliviscimur. et si 
rursus querere velimus totum fere librum illum denuo evolvere cogemur. quod si 
excerptiunculas fecerimus, facile nobis eadem illa offerentur. Sunt etiam sententie 
que ad eandem materiam pertinent annotande. et in unum quendam locum calls 
gende’ (Johannes Murmellius, Opusculum de discipulorum officiis (Cologne, 1505; 
epilogue dated 1504), sig. B 2°). 


(85) ‘Ubi iam ad syntaxim pervenerit, complures eiusdem constructionis oratiun- 
cule sententia exemplove insignes et nobiles ex Plauto Terentio Cicerone Vergilio 
Ovidio Salustio Plinio iuniore . . . ante oculos ponantur, et crebra repetitione 
memorie quasi imprimantur’ (Murmellius, De discipulorum officiis, sig. B 3). 


(86) ‘Quoniam meminimus gentiles et lubricos poetas non esse iuventuti a 
dos, ne cum paleis, ipso etiam grano priventur, operepretium erit, electas et utiles 
quasdam sententias, ab universis quantumvis alioqui impudicis, a ludimagistro exa- 
mussim et solerter extractum iri, quibus pro facetiis, pro moribus, pro maiori 
rerum experientia, pro quotidianis proverbiis, pro solatio, pro multorum applica- 
tione negotiorum, pro aliarum litterarum intelligentia, scholastici uti possunt . . . 
His enim et consimilibus floribus, non solum Christiani et theologi in suis scriptis 
usi sunt, sed et sacratissimarum legum glosse passim eis sunt resperse' (Ww impheling, 
Isidoneus germanicus, as quoted in Murmellius, Ex elegiacis trium illustrium poetarum 
. carminibus selecti versus (Deventer, ¢.1515), sig. A i). 


(87) ‘Qui vero memorabiles turpi materie versus sunt inserti, maxime ad an 

mores facientes, diligenter lectitandi memorieque tradendi sunt et rn = 6 

a sordibus aurum aut gemme ex arenis in precio habendi’ (Murmellius, Ex elegiacıs 
. . carminibus selecti versus, sig. A ü). 


(88) ‘Iniuria igitur a quibusdam damnati videntur [poete] presertim quia 
a catholica fide removeant eis invigilantes. Id quidem ego falsum eorundem 
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poetarum verbis ostendam’ (Antonius Mancinellus, Carmen de floribus . . . De poet- 
ica virtute (Paris, ?1499), sig. 1 ii + 1). 


(89) ‘Denique credamus summis oratoribus qui veterum poemata vel ad fidem 
causarum vel ad ornamentum eloquentie assumunt. Nam precipue quidem apud 
Ciceronem . . . vidimus . . . inseri versus. Summa non eruditionis modo gratia 
sed etiam iucunditatis: Cum poeticis voluptatibus aures a forensi asperitate 
respirent quibus accedit non mediocris utilitas cum sententiis eorum velut quibus- 
dam testimoniis que proposuere confirment’ (quoted in Mancinellus, De poetica vir- 
tute, from Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 1. vi. 10-12). 


(90) ‘Non me latebat dicendi copiam boni ne an mali hominibus plus attulerit 
dubitari posse. Unde non immerito quodam gladio eloquentiam aequipararunt: 
quo et ad oppugnandum et ad propugnandum tam male quam bene uti pos- 
sumus’ (from the unpaginated preface to Nanus Mirabellius, Polyanthea (Venice, 
1507) ). 


(91) ‘Vicit charitatis vigor, quae nunquam quaerit, quae sua sunt. Divique Platonis 
sententia, per quam docemur hominem non tummodo sibi nasci . . . Quapropter 
rem pro virili parte mea aggressus, quae utilius, et ad humanae vitae institutionem 
melius prolata esse mihi visa sunt, tanquam de hesperidum hortis redolentiores 
fructus in unum colligens opusculum hoc confeci’ (Octavianus Mirandula, 
Viridarium illustrium poetarum (Lyons, 1512), sig. A ii). 


(92) ‘Mos est studiosorum et is plane laudabilis: ut celeberrimorum scriptorum 
volumina perlegentes annotent: seligantque non parum multa quae memoratu 
digna esse videantur. Hoc Plinium illum multiscium factitasse tradunt . . .’ 
(Mirandula, Viridarium ilustrium poetarum, sig. A iii’). 


(93) ‘Exemplo maiorum ex multiiuga lectione collegit: excerpsitque veluti ex pul- 
cherrimo prato flosculos hosce odoratissimos: quia spirant suaveolentiam iucundis- 
simam: qui tanquam amaranthi minime marcescunt. Sunt haec ex silva poetarum 
scitissime decerpta: quibus aut sententia naturalis: moralisve: aut laus virtutis: aut 


censoria morum castigatio: aut praecepta saluberrima continentur’ (Mirandula, 
Viridariun illustrium poetarum, sig. A iii”). 


(94) ‘Sed confusa vagas traheret ne copia mentes: Obrueretque magis se male 
turba sequens: Ordine consuluit pulchro: longumque laborans: Quosque [flores] 
suis fixit disposuitque locis. Pectoraque edocuit titulis studiosa paratis. Pulchra 
quibus faciant serta: quibusve favos Quid moror? unus opes tantas conclusit in 
horto Aonii nemoris deliciasque brevi” (Mirandula, Viridarium illustrium poetarum, 
sig. A iii). 

(95) ‘. . . ea quae hac epistola cum primis erudita de formandis studiis docet 
Rudolphus, eadem [sunt] aut fere eadem, quae tradit et D. Erasmus in quadam pro- 
treptica ad Petrum Viterium epistola, de ratione studii puerisque instituendis, et 
idem posteriore copiae commentario de exemplis’ (Alardus of Amsterdam in his 


commentary on the De formando studio published in the 1539 edition of Agricola’s 
Lucubrationes, 201). 
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(96) ‘Principio duplex omnino videtur cognitio rerum ac verborum. Verborum 
prior, rerum potior’ (Erasmus, De ratione studii, ed. J. C. Margolin, Opera omnia, I, 
2 (Amsterdam, 1971), 113). 


(97) ‘Adiuvabit hoc quoque, si figuras grammaticas a Donato ac Diomede traditas 
edidiceris, si carminis leges ac formas omnes tenueris, si rhetorices summam, hoc 
est propositiones, locos probationum, exornationes, amplificationes, transitionum 
formulas in promptu habueris. Conducunt enim haec non solum ad iudicandum, 


verum etiam ad imitandum’ (Erasmus, De ratione studii, 117). 


(98) ‘His itaque rebus instructus, inter legendum auctores non oscitanter observ- 
abis, si quod incidat insigne verbum, si quid antique aut nove dictum, si quod argu- 
mentum aut inventum acute aut tortum apte, si quod egregium orationis decus, si 
quod adagium, si quod exemplum, si qua sententia digna quae memoriae com- 
mendetur. Isque locus erit apta notula quapiam insigniendus. Notis autem non 
solum variis erit utendum, verum etiam accommodatis, quo protinus quid rei sit 
admoneant’ (Erasmus, De ratione studii, 117-18). 


(99) ‘. . . quaedam breviter sed insigniter dicta, velut apophthegmata, proverbia, 
sententias in frontibus atque in calcibus singulorum codicum inscribes’ (Erasmus, 
De ratione studii, 119). 


(100) ‘Ad haec [one would expect ‘to grammar and rhetoric”, but the sequence 
refers in fact to the words and phrases to be noted in the margins of books] si quis 
dialecticen addendam statuet, non admodum refragabor, modo ab Aristotele eam 
discat, non ab isto loquacissimo sophistarum genere, neque rursum ibi desideat, et 
velut ad scopulos (ut inquit Gellius) sirenos consenescat (Erasmus, De ratione 
studii, 118). 


(101) ‘Atque id quo cumulatiore fructu faciat, ante locos et ordines Ee ac 
formulas in hoc paratas habeat, ut quicquid usquam inciderit annotandum, id suo 
asscribat ordini. Sed hoc qua ratione fieri oporteat, in secundo De copia commen- 
tario demonstravimus’ (Erasmus, De ratione studii, 120). 


(102) ‘Ergo praeceptor, quem oportet assidue in bonis auctoribus obversari, huius- 

i n 
modi ceu flosculos undiquaque colliget eosque delectos proponet, aut etiam È ; 
eam formam demutabit, ut puerorum ingeniis sint accommodati’ (Erasmus, 
ratione studii, 129). 


(103) ‘Tum loca similia ex auctoribus conferat, si quid diversum, s1 quid affine, si 
quid imitatum, si quid allusum, si quid aliunde translatum aut mutuo sumptum 
(Erasmus, De ratione studii, 138). 


(104) ‘Postremo, si potest, locos aliquot in auctoribus indicet, unde — cot 
imitandum sumere propter rerum affinitatem’ (Erasmus, De ratione studti, 135). 


(105) ‘Rursus imitationem probo non uni addictam praescripto, a culus lineis non 
ausit discedere, sed ex omnibus autoribus quod in quoque praecellit zen 
tuoque congruit ingenio decerpentem, nec statim attexentem oration! an 3 
occurrit bellum, sed in ipsum animum velut in stomachum traiicientem, 
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transfusum in venas, ex ingenio tuo natum non aliunde emendicatum esse videa- 
tur, ac mentis naturaeque tuae vigorem et indolem spiret’ (Erasmus, Ciceronianus, 
ed. P. Mesnard, Opera omnia, I, 2 (Amsterdam, 1971), 704). 


(106) ‘Apes num ex uno frutice colligunt mellificii materiam? An potius ad omnes 
florum, herbarum, fruticum species mira sedulitate circumvolant, frequenter e 
longinquo petentes quod condant in alvearia? Nec statim mel est quod adferunt, 
fingunt ore visceribusque suis liquorem, ac in ipsas transformatum rursus ex sese 
gignunt, in quo non agnoscas, nec floris, nec fruticis delibati saporem, odoremve, 
sed apiculae foetum ex omnibus illis temperatum’ (Erasmus, Ciceronianus, 652). 


(107) ‘Atque ita fiet (si modo sit ingenii dextri praeceptor), ut etiam si quid 
inciderit quod inficere possit aetatem illam, non solum non officiat moribus, 
verumetiam utilitatem aliquam adferat, videlicet animis partim ad annotationem 
intentis, partim ad altiores cogitationes avocatis. Veluti si quis praelecturus secun- 
dam Maronis aeglogam, commoda praefatione praeparet, vel potius praemuniat 
auditorum animos ad hunc modum, ut dicat: amicitiam non coire nisi inter simi- 
les, similitudinem enim esse benivolentiae mutuae conciliatricem, contra dissimil- 
itudinem odii dissidiique parentem’ (Erasmus, De ratione studii, 139). 


(108) ‘Quod [consilium] utinam iuvenes olim ipsi fuissemus sequuti (nam tum 
quoque veniebat in mentem): video quantum momenti literulis nostris fuerit 
accessurum’ (Erasmus, De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, ed. B. I. Knott, Opera 
omnia, I, 6 (Amsterdam, 1988), 258). 


(109) ‘Undecima locupletandi ratio sumitur ex accumulatione copiosa proba- 
tionum et argumentorum . . . Nam ad eiusdem propositionis confirmationem 
variae rationes adhibentur, et rationes aliis argumentis confirmantur’ (Erasmus, De 
copia, 230). 


(110) ‘Oportebit autem eum qui semet exercet ad eloquentiam singulos excutere 
locos ac velut ostiatim pulsare, si quid possit elici; usus efficiet, ut deinceps sponte 
occurrant’ (Erasmus, De copia, 230). 


(111) ‘Ergo ad parandam copiam exempla primas tenent, sive deliberes, sive 
exhorteris, sive consoleris, sive laudes, sive vituperes. Et ut summatim dicam, sive 
fidem facere studeas, sive movere, sive delectare’ (Erasmus, De copia, 232). 


(112) ‘Ergo qui destinavit per omne genus autorum lectione grassari . . . prius 
sibi quam plurimos comparabit locos. Eos sumet partim a generibus ac partibus 
vitiorum virtutumque, partim ab his quae sunt in rebus mortalium praecipua, 
quaeque frequentissime solent in suadendo incidere. Eaque conveniet iuxta 
rationem affinitatis et pugnantiae digerere; nam et quae inter se cognata sunt 
ultro admonent quid consequatur, et contrariorum eadem est memoria’ 
(Erasmus, De copia, 258). 


(113) ‘Sed virtutum ac vitiorum ordinem sibi quisque suo fingat arbitrio, vel e 
Cicerone, sive malit e Valerio Maximo, aut ex Aristotele aut ex divo Thoma petat. 
Denique si malit, elementorum ordinem sequatur’ (Erasmus, De copia, 259). 
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(114) ‘Nolim illum omnes huius generis particulas tam minutim concisas in 
ordines referre, verum eas duntaxat quae videantur frequenter in dicendo usu 
venire. Id autem vel ex locis causarum licebit cognoscere, nempe demonstrariis, 
suasoriis et iudicialibus’ (Erasmus, De copia, 260). 


(115) ‘Sed quid ego haec recensere pergo, cum sint sexcenta millia? Ergo ex his ea 
sunt deligenda quae videbuntur ad dicendum maxime commoda’ (Erasmus, De 
copia, 260). 


(116) ‘Tum autem ex superioribus [commonplace-headings just quoted], si qua 
sunt quae virtuti aut vitio videbuntur esse confinia, ea licebit suo titulo ta 
Ut illa: “Bis dat qui cito dat” [and other examples]. Haec atque huiusmodi ad lib- 
eralitatis titulum referri possunt’ (Erasmus, De copia, 260). 


(117) ‘Ergo posteaquam tibi titulos compararis quot erunt satis, eosque in cs 
quem voles digesseris, deinde singulis suas partes subieceris, rursum partibus 
addideris locos communes sive sententias, iam quicquid usquam obvium erit in 
ullis autoribus, praecipue si sit insignius, MOX suo loco annotabis; sive erit sha 
sive apologus, sive exemplum, sive casus novus, sive sententia, sive lepide me alio- 
qui mire dictum, sive paroemia, sive metaphora, aut parabola. Atque a Sa 
modum pariter fiet ut et altius insideant animo quae legeris, et adsuescas uti lec- 
tionis operibus. Sunt enim qui plurima teneant velut in mundo Be ca 
dicendo scribendoque mire sint inopes ac nudi. Postremo utcunque postulat — 
sio, ad manum erit dicendi supellex, certis veluti nidis constitutis, unde quae voles 
petas’ (Erasmus, De copia, 260-1). 


(118) ‘Nonnunquam eadem quoque collationis pars ad diversa ae ini 
Proinde quaedam erunt eadem diversis adscribenda locis, aut annotan = à 
Nam sat erit aliquando tribus significasse verbis, adscriptis autorum = unde pe 
possunt, praesertim si paucis exponi non queant’ (Erasmus, De copia, 2 4). 


(119) ‘Quandoquidem contraria quoque adhibentur vel per ee vel i DE 
simile, vel per comparationem . . . Porro finitima quae sunt facili deflexu ad vi È 
ina trahuntur . . . Per huiusmodi locos pleraque e constantiae suppellictile a 
vituperandum traxeris, et ex inconstantiae ad laudem detorseris’ (Erasmus, De 
copia, 268-9). 


(120) ‘Haec per omnes locos tractari possunt: primum quid sit pietas, Lesa 
differat a caeteris virtutibus, quid habeat peculiare, quibus officiis ge au 
violetur, quibus rebus alatur aut corrumpatur, quid fructus homini pariat. Hic se 
aperit campus exemplorum ac judiciorum’ (Erasmus, De copia, 2 59). 


(121) ‘Quod nunc dicturus sum, haud scio an vel praecipuam qua sit ja 
tatem, si quis dextre praestiterit: id est huiusmodi, ut locos aliquot T eo ne a 
tibi pares ipse, aut ab alio quopiam traditos accipias: ad quos omnia quae ie 
velut in nidulos quosdam digeras . . . His in ordinem compositis, Di A 
pugnantiam, aut affinitatem (ut in Copia quoque nostra quondam De ioni 
quidquid usquam insigne est, in omnibus V. Testamenti libris, in rane 
in Actis, in litteris Apostolorum, quod conveniat, quod dissonet, a 
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redigendum . . . Sive quid erit disserendum, aderit ad manum parata supellex: sive 


quid explicandum, facilis erat locorum collocatio’ (Erasmus, Ratio. . . perveniendi 


ad veram theologiam, in Opera omnia (Leiden, 1703-6), V, cols. 131-2). 


(122) ‘Si varias musicorum organorum species scite tractantes videat, si per omne 
genus autorum utriusque linguae velut apiculas quasdam volitantes consideret, hic 
annotantes aliquid quod imitentur, hinc decerpentes insigne dictum quod in mores 
transferant, hinc lepidam aliquam historiolam ediscentes quam inter sodales refer- 
ant, dicas Camoenas in amoenissimis Aoniae campis suaviter ludentes flosculos et 
amaracum concinnandis sertis colligere’ (from the Preface to the Commentarius in 
Nucem Ovidii (1524), ed. R. A. B. Mynors, Opera omnia, I, ı (Amsterdam, 1969), 
146). 


(123) ‘Habeat librum chartaceum maiusculum, in quo manu sua annotet tum 
verba, si qua inter legendum graves autores inciderunt, vel utilia usui quotidiano, 
vel rara, vel elegantia: tum loquendi formulas argutas, venustas, lepidas, eruditas: 
tum sententias graves, facetas, acutas, urbanas, salsas: et historias, ex quibus exem- 
plum vitae suae possit petere’ (Vives, Epistola de ratione studii, in De ratione studii 
(Basle, 1541), 35-6). 


(124) ‘Advertet etiam ubi, et quemadmodum grammaticorum serventur prae- 
cepta, ubi negligantur: nam ars grammatica ex usu authorum nata est: ideo hic est 
arti praeferendus, quum discrepant’ (Vives, Epistola de ratione studii, 36). 


(125) “Interim etiam dum scribimus, animus a cogitatione rerum sive levium, sive 
turpium avocatur’ (Vives, Epistola de ratione studii, 20). 


(126) ‘Compones tibi librum chartae vacuae, iustae magnitudinis: quem in certos 
locos, ac velut nidos partieris. In uno eorum annotabis vocabula usus quotidiani, 
velut animi, corporis, actionum nostrarum, ludorum, vestium, habitaculorum, 
ciborum: et in altero vocabula rara, exquisita: in alio idiomata et formulas 
loquendi, vel quas pauci intelligunt, vel quibus crebro est utendum: in alio sen- 
tentias, in alio festive, in alio argute dicta: in alio proverbia, in alio scriptorum dif- 
ficiles locos, et quae alia tibi aut institutori tuo videbuntur’ er ives, Epistola de initiis 
studiorum, in De ratione studii (Basle, 1541), 6). 


(127) ‘Et initio quidem non solum vocabulis uteris ex autoribus sumptis, sed etiam 
sententiolis ex illis decerptis, apte tamen compositis, ut magna ex parte alienum sit 
scriptum. Sensim admiscebis tua, donec crescente cum aetate eruditione fias 
omnino tuus’ (Vives, Epistola de initiis studiorum, 9). 


(128) ‘Habebit maiorem codicem, eodem referet tum quae a praeceptore acceperit 
copiosius dicta et fusius, tum quae ipse sua opera apud magnos scriptores legerit, 
vel ex aliis dicta observarit: et quemadmodum in hoc suo veluti calendario sedes et 
nidos habet quosdam, ita si velit singulorum nidorum notas pinget sibi, quibus ea 
distinguet in scriptoribus, quae in quemque est locum relaturus’ (Vives, De disci- 
plinis, II, 3, in Opera, 2 vols. (Basle, 1555), i. 468). 


(129) ‘Age porro unde colligunt haec panis frustula, has aquae guttulas, quibus 
mendicitatem suam sustentent: non ex variis, et optimo quoque, ut puellae, quae 


ll; 
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in hortulis colligunt flosculos ad fasciculos et coronamenta, sed uni alicui hostio 
affixi misere se alunt’ (Vives, De disciplinis, I, 4, in Opera, i. 402). 


‘ 


(130) . ubi, quomodo, quibus autoritatibus sua fulciat, et quorum: non quo 
nos utamur eorundem, sed ut eorum, qui nobis loco eodem sunt, quo illi erant 
autori nostro’ (Vives, De disciplinis, II, 4 in Opera, i. 494). 


(131) ‘Stilus non perinde est ab illis sumendus, nam parta undecunque materia 
artifex eam tractabit ad arbitrium’ (Vives, De disciplinis, II, 4, in Opera, i. 495). 


‘ 


(132) . collectis e lectione vocabulis, et loquendi formulis, tanquam lignis et 
lapidibus, sic unusquisque extruere orationem potest, ut maxime vel ingenio suo 
congruat, vel exigat materia, vel tempus aut locus poscant’ (Vives, De disciplinis, I, 
4, in Opera, i. 402); ‘. . . promptius esset ea de causa [the fact that classical Latin 
belongs to an irretrievable past] in linguis vernaculis, quibus est populus magnus 
sermonis sui autor, magister, iudex’ (ibid. 495). 


(133) ‘Ad formanda studia corrigendaque iudicia vix aliud hac epistola [i.e. 
Agricola, De formando studio] leges accommodatius. proinde iuvenis, operam dabis, 
ut quam familiarissima tibi fiat’ (Preface by Melanchthon to De formando studio, 
Rodolphi Agricolae, Eras. Roterod. et Philippi Melanchthonis, rationes (Basle, 1531), sig. 
A’). 

(134) ‘Philosophi digesserunt res humanas omnes ceu in formas quasdam vivendi, 
ut alia sunt naturae, ut vita, mors, forma; alia fortunae, ut opes, natalium splendor, 
honores. Alia sunt in nostra potestate, ut vitia ac virtutes. Sic et in singulis studio- 
rum generibus sunt quaedam capita, in quae referri solent, quae tractantur illic, ut 
in Theologia, fides, ceremonia, peccatum; in iure aequitas, servitus, poena, mal- 
eficium, iudex, advocatus, et his similia. Qui volet igitur de rebus humanis recte 
iudicare, illum oportet, quicquid inciderit forte fortuna, ad has ceu formas rerum 
exigere. Pariter, cui cordi est recte de studiis iudicare, illum oportet tales locos in 
numerato habere. Nam praeter id, quod sunt formae rerum et regulae, mire etiam 
memoriam adiuvant’ (Melanchthon, De locis communibus ratio, in Melanchthon, 
Opera, ed. C. G. Bretschneider and H. E. Bindseil, 28 vols. (Brunswick, etc., 
1834-60), xx (1854), col. 695; hereafter designated CR). 


(135) ‘Voco igitur locos communes omnes omnium rerum agendarum, virtutum, 
vitiorum, aliorumque communium thematum communes formas, quae fere in 
usum, variasque rerum humanarum ac literarum causas incidere possunt’ 
(Melanchthon, De locis communibus, CR, xx, col. 695); an expansion of his 1519 
text, which runs: ‘Voco igitur locos communes formas rerum, quae fere in usum 
rerum humanarum et literarum cadunt, ut fortunam, opes . . .” (De rhetorica libri 


tres (Basle, 1519), 69-70). 

(136) ‘De usu locorum communium optime scripserunt Rodolphus Agricola in 
epistola de ratione studii, et Erasmus in Copia’ (Melanchthon, De locis communibus, 
CR, xx, col. 696). 


(137) Erasmus: ‘Ergo qui destinavit per omne genus autorum lectione grassari 
. prius sibi quam plurimos comparabit locos. Eos sumet partim a generibus ac 


| 
| 
| 
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partibus vitiorum virtutumque, partim ab his quae sunt in rebus mortalium prae- 
cipua quaeque frequentissime solent in suadendo incidere’ (De copia, 258); 
Melanchthon: ‘Qui destinavit per omne genus autorum lectione grassari, prius sibi 
quam plurimos paret locos. Eos sumat partim a generibus ac partibus vitiorum vir- 
tutumque, partim ab aliis, quae, ut ante dixi, sunt in rebus mortalium praecipua, 
ut natura, fortuna, fatum’ (De locis communibus, CR, xx, col. 696). 


(138) ‘Neque vero putes eos [locos communes] temere confingi, ex intimis natu- 
rae sedibus eruti formae sunt seu regulae omnium rerum’ (Melanchthon, De locis 
communibus, CR, xx, col. 698). 


(139) ‘In singulos autem locos pertinent fruitiones [sic for finitiones], descrip- 
tiones, sententiae, et exempla fabulosa, seu historica’ (Melanchthon, De locis com- 
munibus, CR, xx, col. 697). 


(140) ‘His qui instruxerit sese, habebit quos suppeditet ad copiam semper in 
promptu, si qualecunque inciderit argumentum, in aliquem locorum communium 
pluresve referat, ut Cicero restitutionem Marcelli, in clementiam’ (Melanchthon, 
De locis communibus, CR, xx, col. 698). 


(141) ‘In haec capita subsignandae digerendaeque sunt singulorum locorum fini- 
tiones, descriptiones, etymologiae, sententiae, scite dicta, exempla, epitheta, com- 
parationes, metaphorae, allegoriae. Illi enim et similes loci thesauros eruditionis et 
eloquentiae perhibentes’ (conclusion to the Index locorum which begins on p. 591 
of De ratione studii (Basle, 1541) ). 


(142) “Nam ut scias, quae sit ratio studiorum, de quibus dico, commune argu- 
mentum est et rhetori et dialectico, hic intra fines propositi negotii velis paulum 
contractioribus navigat, ille evagatur liberius. huius ad docendum, illius ad moven- 
dum est accommodata oratio, quem in modum fertur Zeno, quicunque is fuit, 
cum dialectica rhetoricam contulisse. Proinde dialectica primum tradenda sunt, in 
quibus iudicium artis et tes methodou fines, inventionis loci, argumentorum figur- 
ae, collocandi ratio facilius cernitur. Est enim dialectica cuiusque thematis propositi 
exacta et artificiosa pervestigatio’ (Melanchthon, De rhetorica libri tres, 6). 


(143) “Tum si iecerit fundamenta, dialexeon usus, omnino ad communes causas 
perducendum adolescentem censeo, in his locos communes. . . exerceat. . . Ad 
hoc plurimum conducet, formas locorum communium diligenter notatas in 
manibus habere, ut si quam sententiam, si quod adagium, si quod apophthegma 
dignum, quod in tabulas referatur, exceperis, suo recordans loco’ (Melanchthon, 
De rhetorica , 6-7; and similarly p. 29). 


(144) ©. . . futurum est ut animum ad summas disciplinas instructum afferat [ado- 
lescens], de aliorum scriptis non improbe iudicet, ipse commentari nova possit’ 
(Melanchthon, De rhetorica, 6). 


(145) ‘Omnino connitendum est iuventuti, ut in notis locorum communium 
referat et allegorias . . . in quem modum in omni genere literarum hoc efficiemus, 
ut in quodcunque inciderimus argumentum, facile sit iudicare quae themati pro- 
pria, quae item sint impropria’ (Melanchthon, De rhetorica , 40). 
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(146) [Rhetorical precepts are drawn up] ‘ut. . . adolescentes, non tam ad recte 
dicendum, quam ad prudenter intelligenda aliena scripta, praeparent . . . Quare et 
nos ad hunc usum trademus Rhetoricen, ut adolescentes adiuvent in bonis 
autoribus legendis, qui quidem sine hac via, nullo modo intelligi possunt . . . 
Deinde autores intellectos imitari, non difficile erit his, qui a natura ad dicendum 
adiuvantur’ (Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii (1846), col. 418). 


(147) ‘Hinc exstitit ars, quae etiamsi regit artifices in dicendo, tamen in hoc, ini- 
cio traditur, non ut oratores efficiat, sed ut adiuvet adolescentes in legendis ora- 
tionibus excellentium Oratorum, et in longis controversiis iudicandis . . . Nam 
etiam hi, qui non agunt causas, qui nihil scribunt, si tamen velint legere aut iudi- 
care res magnas, ut religionum controversias, aut forensia negotia, via quadam 
atque ratione opus habent, ad intelligendas longas controversias’ (Melanchthon, 
Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 416). 


(148) ‘Ego addendum censeo didascalicon genus, quod etsi ad dialecticam per- 
tinet, tamen, ubi negociorum genera recensentur, non est praetermittendum, prae- 
sertim, cum hoc tempore vel maximam usum in Ecclesiis habeat, ubi non tantum 
suasoriae conciones habendae sunt, sed multo saepius homines dialecticorum 
more, de dogmatibus religionis docendi sunt, ut ea perfecte cognoscere possint’ 
(Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 421). 


(149) ‘Si quis de hoc genere longiora praecepta desiderat, is ad dialecticam redeat, 
quae sola tradit perfecte docendi rationem. Nam dialectica proprie ars est recte 
docendi’ (Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, cols. 423-4). 


(150) ‘Addemus autem ad inventionis praecepta unum quod maximam vim habet 
in omnibus disputationibus, videlicet, ut hypothesin transferamus ad thesin. 
Vocant autem hypothesin, negocium de quo controversia est, circumscriptum cir- 
cumstantiis, ut, sitne bellum movendum adversus Turcas. Thesin vocant gen- 
eralem questionem, ut, liceatne Christiano bella gerere. Facile autem iudicare 
potest, cum de Turcico bello dicendum est, omnia pleniora atque uberiora fore, si 
a specie ad genus oratio transferatur’ (Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, 


col. 451). 


(151) ‘Adhibentur autem loci communes, et ad probandum et ad amplificandum. 
Etenim fere in omni probatione, maior nascitur ex aliquo communi loco’ 
(Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 452). 


(152) ‘Quidam putant se locos communes tenere, cum de variis rebus coacervatas 
sententias habent, quas passim ex poetis et oratoribus excerpserunt. Et quia iudi- 
cant hanc coacervationem insignium dictorum, perfectam esse doctrinam, nihil 
habent consilii in legendis autoribus, nisi ut inde tanquam flores, dicta quaedam 
decerpant. Interim nullam artem perfecte discunt, nullum scriptum totum intelli- 
gunt, nusquam totum orationis genus considerant’ (Melanchthon, Elementa 
rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 452). 


(153) ‘Sciendum est igitur, ita locos communes recte cognosci, si artes illae, in 
quibus versantur, perfecte cognitae fuerint. Et ut locos communes apte in causis 
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intertexere possimus, opus erit perfecta eorum cognitione’ (Melanchthon, 
Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, cols. 452-3). 


(154) ‘Quare [collecting examples of figures and sayings] haec diligentia colligendi 
sententias, non solum verborum copiam alit, sed nonnihil etiam ad rerum cogni- 
tionem conducit. Sed tamen ut copiose ac varie tractari loci communes possint, 
accedere oportet ex ipsis artibus perfectam doctrinam’ (Melanchthon, Elementa 
rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 453). 


(155) ‘Caeterum ad colligendas sententias etiam adhibenda est ratio quaedam. 
Nam et memoria adiuvabitur, cum ordine distribuerimus eas in certas classes, et 
haec distributio rerum inter se ordinem ostendet. Est autem et haec quaedam pars 
eruditionis, rerum ordinem, initia et progressiones videre. Optima autem in dis- 
tribuendo oeconomia erit, si sequemur artium discrimina. Cavendum est enim, ne 
confundantur artes, sed observandum, qui loci sint theologici, qui sint philo- 
sophici’ (Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, cols. 453-4). 


(156) ‘Neque solum propter venustatem citantur [dicta scriptorum], sed etiam 
propter autoritatem, habent enim velut pondus testimonii, quia a magnis viris 
prodita sunt’ (Melanchthon, Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 453). 


(157) ‘Plaeraque dicta continent gravissima praecepta, quare non solum ad ornan- 
dum, sed velut leges atque oracula ad confirmandum proferuntur’ (Melanchthon, 
Elementa rhetorices, CR, xiii, col. 453). 


(158) Scripture is not an ‘indigestum quoddam chaos’, but ‘methodo, certis nex- 
ibus, ordine digesto, syllogismis, enthymematis, et aliis argumentationis specibus 
constat’; no full understanding of Scripture can be had ‘sine Dialectices et 
Rhetorices cognitione . . . Est vero apte et proprie docere, sequi in docendo 
methodum, quae naturalis illa via est, omnibus insita a natura, vel etiam rusticis, 
dum ad res oblatas quaerunt, quid sint, quas habeant causas, unde oriantur, quam 
late pateant, ad quid prosint, quas res cognatas habeant, quid contradici posssit’ 
(Erasmus Sarcerius, Nova methodus in praecipuos scripturae divinae locos (Basle, 1546), 
sigs. A 2", A 5—A 5°). 


(159) ‘In autorum lectione loci communes signandi [sunt]’ (J. F. Ringelbergius, 
Opera (Lyons, 1531), 26). 


(160) ‘Equidem in libris excudendis, cum speciosum aliquem vocum contextum, 
aut verba duo ornata invenio, laetitia exulto maiore, quam si aureum reperissem. 
Tum mirus splendor pectus illustrat, hac ambrosia vivimus, hoc dulci gaudio mens 
tranquilla fruitur . . . Malo dictionem esse decoram, aut voces duas commissas 
apte, aut splendide dictum aliquid in opusculis meis, quam aureum in manibus’ 
(Ringelbergius, Opera, 58). 


(161) ‘Si autem postremo ex quacunque lectione fructum expostulas consilium 
impartiens apes tibi undecunque imitandas suadeo . . . Vagantur et flores carpunt, 
deinde allata disponunt, ac per favos segregant, et succum varium in unum 
saporem mixtura quadam et proprietate spiritus sui mutant. Ita ipse pariter quic- 
quid lectione diversa quaesiveris, stilo committe, ut ordine quodam coalescat’ 
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(Fridericus Nausea, De puero literis instituendo consiliorum liber primus (Cologne, 
1536), 52). 


(162) ‘Addiderim . . . authorem quempiam translegendum receperis, eum ipsum 
a limine ad calcem usque, deque verbo (ut aiunt) ad verbum summa animi atten- 
tione legas, et semper nobiliores sententias, quas Graeci gnomas dicunt: in calen- 
darium quoddam [literally: an account-book] notata primarum litterarum serie, 
seponito’ (Nausea, De puero literis instituendo, 52). 


(163) ‘Inde quoque habebis ingenium vegetius, memoriam adminiculatiorem, 
orationem solertiorem, sermonem incorruptiorem, et multarum denique histori- 
arum copiam exemplorum’ (Nausea, De puero literis instituendo, 52). 


(164) ‘Consuluerim sibi enchiridiola fastorum instar in singulos annos faciat, 
diebusque singulis si quid extiterit, cuius nolit oblivisci adnotet, et aliquoties, ubi 
per ocium licuerit, revolvat; et quasi eundem cibum remandat: pauca primum, 
quotidie aliqua adiicere, hocque modo ad infinitum pervenire’ (Nausea, De puero 
literis instituendo, 74). 


(165) ‘Sententia est oratio brevis, quae complectitur generalia quaedam dicta, seu 
voces universales, ut Fabius loquitur [Institutio oratoria, vin. v. 3], quibus facile qui 
audiunt moveri, atque etiam assentiri soleant. Ideoque et probationum commu- 
nium hae capita esse possunt. Cum enim ut diximus, omnium animos ad assen- 
sionem moveant, rationum quaedam firmitas in his inerit’ (Joachim Camerarius, 
Elementa rhetoricae (Basle, 1545), 161). 


(166) ‘Ad haec [capita] igitur digesta et disposita, sententiae bonae et graves et dis- 
ertae annotabuntur, quas paulatim in scriptiunculis assuefaciemus nos accom- 
modare et apponere iis, de quibus oratio instituta fuerit’ (Camerarius, Elementa 
rhetoricae, 339). 


(167) ‘Rudiores autem duo volumina distincta, in quorum uno verborum, et 
altero rerum tractatio suscipitur, sibi compingant’ (Jodocus Willichius, De for- 
mando studio (Frankfurt-on-Main, 1550), 16). 


(168) ‘Utrobique autem phrases substituendae sunt ex optimorum autorum lec- 
tione quottidiana, et horum nomina certis locis per paginas, per libros, per scenas 
et per actus designabuntur. Itaque plurimum retulerit eadem exemplaria numeris 
paginarum et aliis capitibus distincta in manibus habere’ (Willichius, De formando 
studio, 18). 


(169) ‘Fit quoque, ut ad indices subinde cursitent, ex quibus corradunt, et ita con- 
suunt, ut nec pes nec caput uniformae reddatur, sed scripta eorundem plerumque 
monstro etiam Horatiano monstrosiora videantur’ (Willichius, De formando studio, 
52). 

(170) ‘Necessitas urget, tum ut isthaec vocabula, propter genuinam rerum expli- 
cationem accipiamus, tum ut propter rerum novitatem, et penuriam verborum 
nova quoque excogitemus’ (Willichius, De formando studio, 24; advice is given on 
how to signal (assignare) technical vocabulary, p. 59). 
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(171) ‘Sic futurum est, ut facile quis velut quaedam proposita, sed solitaria per for- 
mas et partes, aliasque inveniendi sedes, quas locos nominamus explanaret, et 


explanata in dicendo et scribendo cuncta prae manibus praesentia adessent’ 
(Willichius, De formando studio, 31). 


(172) ‘Non displiceat communia quaedam capita vocabulorum tanquam receptac- 
ula constituere, quae postea diligentius in angustiores limites distingui sic possunt, 
ut postremo sit distinctissima locorum explicatio’ (Willichius, De formando studio, 
53). 


(173) . sic passim velut diligens apicula in suos locos ac veluti cellulas verba et 
singula et coniuncta lector colliget’ (Willichius, De formando studio, 58). 


‘ 


(174) ‘Curandum igitur est, ut singuli adolescentes in sua professione eius farinae 
locos habeant communes, hoc est, incomplexa principia, quae rerum uniuscuius- 
libet facultatis sunt publica receptacula, ex quibus pro tempore, pro loco tanquam 
ex penu et gazophylacio opulentissimo in unius rei descriptione materiam 
depromere licet, ne quando scripturientes in magna copia sint admodum inopes’ 
(Willichius, De formando studio, 72). 


(175) ‘Sed illustriores fiunt animi sensus, ipsaque reminiscendi facultas magis illu- 
minatur, et singulorum facilior est, et inventio et usus: si partiantur, et commu- 
nibus quibusdam indiciis, quasi membratim incisimque ad generalia capita 
congerantur. ut quae mens ipsa composita memoriter recitare potest, sciat etiam 
quibus locis eadem dissoluta atque distincta inveniet. Quemadmodum enim valde 
nos illae tabulae Cosmographorum excitant, atque illustrant sensus, quae eadem 
loca descripta habent, in quibus aliquando versati sumus: ita etiam vasta sunt illa 
composita, quae animo comprehendimus, propterea quod una in re omnia stilus 
non complectitur, sed cum unum in locum annotando cumulantur, explicant sese, 
et clarius intuenda proponunt’ (Johann Sturm, De literarum ludis recte aperiendis 
(Strasburg, 1538), fos. 16-16"). 


(176) ‘Sunt etiam argumentationum pulcherrimarum exempla nonnulla, quae 
recte ad imitandum proponuntur. Quidam sunt quoque in Cicerone, sententiarum 
circuitus qui ornatum summum qui figurarum non unum genus habent, et utiliter 
mandantur memoriae. Ipsae praeterea figurae varie et singulari ratione commis- 
centur quae nisi notentur, occurrere in scribendo non solent. Illa omnia huic 
curiae tribus libris, congeri ac distingui velim’ (Sturm, De literarum ludis, fo. 18). 


(177) ‘Scio equidem vituperandos illos libros, qui nobis pueris legebantur, ut ex 
scriptoribus sine ordine coactas sententias habebant, breves illas quidem, et subtiles 
et elegantes, sed hoc genus memoriam vastat, aciem stili distrahit et saepe facit, ut 
multa inepte scriptis interponantur’ (Sturm, De literarum ludis, fo. 18). 


(178) ‘Elocutio enim ideo praecedere inveniendi rationem debet, quod ad 
cognoscendum faciliora sunt singula orationum ornamenta: inventio melius inter 
scribendum principio ultro a pueris et a natura adhibetur, quam ab iisdem docendo 
possit intelligi. Itaque verborum maior hic copia comparanda est, et cumulandae 
sententiarum formulae’ (Sturm, De literarum ludis, fo. 19°). 
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(179) ‘Sit igitur orationum analusis, orationis compositae solutio, et reductio ad 
locos tum verborum, tum rerum, tum artis. Quae vero reducuntur, etiam notari a 
studioso et congeri, et ita deduci per capita membraque debent, ut quodcunque in 
animum atque nostram linguam cadit, etiam invenire possimus quibus id verbis vel 
graece vel latine exprimere concinne et docte possimus’ (Sturm, De literarum ludis, 
fo. 20). 


(180) ‘Partitio horum [locorum verborum] recte ex ordine naturae petitur, qui 
cum a nobis intellectus erit, facile ubi unumquodque vestigandum sit cognoscemus 
. . « Verborum igitur loci ex hac partitione distribuendi sunt: sed distinguntur hi 
ipsi locis rerum quatuor, substantia, quantitate, qualitate, et duobus aliis ex quibus 
unum facio, actione scilicet et passione’ (Sturm, De literarum ludis, fos. 20-21°). 


(181) ‘Optabile est certe quidem extitisse unum aliquem qui omnia comparata et 
distincta ista edidisset, ut in promptu essent posita atque explicata hominum cogi- 
tationibus. Sed quoniam id factum non est et si esset aliquid tale ab industria 
alicuius praeclari ingenii profectum, quale Julius Camillus non solum profitetur, 
sed etiam domi iam elaboratum et confectum habet, tamen utile est ipsam etiam 
iuventutem in iisdem exerceri, et sibi locos facere eosque legendo, dissolvendo, 
distinguendo, conquirendo, implere’ (Sturm, De amissa dicendi ratione (first pub- 
lished in 1538), in In partitiones Ciceronis dialogi quatuor (Strasburg, n.d.), fo. 15°). 


(182) ‘Ad eamque [intelligendi, et imitandi, et scribendi atque dicendi rationem] 
tria oportet locorum genera comparare: unum rerum, qui libri vocantur locorum 
communium; alterum verborum; tertium artificii, et exemplorum, quae artis prae- 
cepta repraesentant . . . Verborum locis, qui iidem fere sunt cum recaptaculis 
rerum . . .’ (Sturm, Nobilitas literata (first published in 1549), in De institutione 
scholastica opuscula omnia, ed. F. A. Hallbauer (Jena, 1730), 48-50). 


(183) ‘Et quamquam linguae latinae commentarii multi in manibus sunt 
hominum; quidam etiam locos congerere et implere conati sunt omnium rerum: 
tamen ad memoriam utile est, et ad perfectionem, quemque suos habere a se 
digestos locos, et aliorum inventis aut addere aliquid, aut detrahere, aut immutare’ 
(Sturm, Nobilitas literata, 50). 


(184) ‘Julius Camillus primus coepit solvere linguam latinam eamque dividere part- 
ibus hominis. Putavit enim se in homine posse invenire omnem ordinem universi- 
tatis et in dividendo homine dissolvere et dividere posse omnem copiam et 
varietatem vocabulorum’ (Sturm, Linguae latinae resolvendae ratio (Strasburg, 1581), 3). 


(185) ‘Utilissimum autem est . . . omnia quae audieris, legeris, quaesiveris, 
didiceris, cogitaris, librorum custodiis concredere . . . Ita scriptorum tria extant 
volumina . . . : unum verborum, et formularum: alterum rerum, atque doctri- 
narum: tertium exemplorum, non in oratoribus solum, verum etiam in Poetis, in 
Historicis, in dialogorum, sive sermonum confectionibus’ (Sturm, De imitatione 
oratoria libri tres (Strasburg, 1574), sig. C). 


(186) ‘Ergo, quoniam origo Eloquentiae verborum delectus est: comparanda nobis 
est verborum elegantissima supellex, et quasi mundus instruendus purissimi 
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sermonis, et dictionis oratoriae . . . Neque colligere ista, et congregare est satis: 
sed redigenda in naturae ordinem sunt: et principium vel a divinis, et caelestibus 
sumendum: inde ad mundum inferiorem descendendum: et naturae series est 
instituenda . . . Quae omnia, quoniam hominis causa creata sunt, homo ipse dili- 
genter introspiciendus est . . . Eiusmodi digestio copiam suppeditat: facultatem 
dicendi parit: et una cum verbis rerum quoque gignit partitionem, atque doctri- 
nam: ut et ornata, et sapiens videri possit oratio’ (Sturm, De imitatione oratoria, sig. 
Biwev'). 


(187) “Sed haec [the various forms of wit] a me ad vos [i.e. the youngest students] 
iam scribuntur: intelligentur autem posteaquam dialecticis et rhetoricis praecep- 
tionibus eritis eruditi. Quamquam et docebunt etiam nunc vos ista, et meliores 
facient, et acuent ingenia vestra: et delectabunt non secus atque homines musices 
imperitos, dulcis atque artificiosa cantilena . . .’ (Sturm, Poeticum primum volumen, 
etc. (Strasburg, 1565), 4). 


(188) ‘At neque oratoribus solum adhibendus est stylus: verum etiam Poetis 
accommodandus: in quibus poterit fieri commutatio multis aliis vel assumtis, vel 
contractis, vel immutatis, non solum verbis atque sententiis verum rebus, quae in 
exemplo quod imitari volumus, continentur: modo istud tandem ita fiat, ut res ipsa 
pati videatur; et ut furtum non appareat: aut si appareat, vel delectet suaviter, vel 
diu possessum, et quasi haereditate acceptum, et meliore aedificio constructum, 
non furtim ablatum esse appareat . . . Latet imitatio, non extat: occultat se, non 
detegit: neque intelligi vult, nisi ab erudito’ (Sturm, De imitatione oratoria, sigs. D 
and E ili). 

(189) ‘Magnam haec eadem communium locorum congestio, comportatio, 
consignatio utilitatem adfert: ut in scribendo et dicendo a rebus atque sententiis 
praeclaris praeclare instructi paratique simus: in eorum quae sese offerunt ubertate 
ac copia prudenter delectum instituamus: maiori denique cum attentione, studio, 
iudicio, authores bonos legamus. Tum etiam cum voluptate non parva haec esse 
coniuncta res solet. Quemadmodum enim patrefamilias bonos atque frugi sum- 
mopere laetari videmus, cum Domini benedictionem, reique familiaris incrementa 
deprehendunt, ita quoque erectis praediti ingeniis adolescentes, cum non inanes et 
vacuos titulos aspiciunt, ad studium atque diligentiam inflammantur’ (Melchior 
Junius, Methodus eloquentiae comparandae, scholis aliquot rhetoricis tradita (Strasburg, 
1590; preface dated 1585), 94-5). 


(190) ‘Neque enim satis est, quod multi existimant, confectos ab aliis et congestos, 
et completos locos habere: sed cum ad memoriam, tum usum plurimum conducit, 
iis quae ab aliis sunt inventa et notata, quotidie aliquid addere. id commode 
recteque ut fiat: diligenter considerandum est primum, quid locorum indices atque 
tituli significent . . .’ (Melchior Junius, Methodus eloquentiae comparandae, 95). 


(191) ‘Tam vero ad ordinem quod attinet, qui in instituendis locis communibus 
observandus: ita commodissime titulos disponi posse opinor: si primum quemnam 
potissimum in finem authores legat probatos, eloquentiae studiosus consideret. 
Deinde seorsim atque separatim locos ethicos, politicos, oeconomicos, historicos, 
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poeticos consignet. Tum in his ipsis ordinem eum sequatur, quem ab ipsis scrip- 
toribus observatum esse videt. Postremo in singulis et quae affinitate quadam ac 
necessitudine coniuncta, et quae pugnantia atque contraria notet’ (Melchior 
Junius, Methodus eloquentiae comparandae, 96). 


(192) ‘Sententias ex poetis sumat orator egregius: quae apte, decore, moderate in 
oratione adhibitae, veluti gemmae eandem exornant: deinde etiam probandi vim 
atque pondus habent’ (Melchior Junius, Methodus eloquentiae comparandae, 107). 


(193) “Sunt enim gnomai poetarum sententiae veluti praecepta quaedam eorum 
exemplorum quae in historiis reperiuntur’ (Melchior Junius, Methodus eloquentiae 
comparandae, 108). 


(194) ‘Non tamen impedio, si ita placet, quominus verba, loquendique formulas, 
in quibus habendus est delectus, atque is aurium superbissimo iudicio ponderan- 
dus, ex Cicerone colligas, et ad locos illos communes nobis Nemausi nuper a 
Baduello traditos, ad verborum copiam parandam aptos, eorumque causa, qui 
parum memoria valent, inventos, transferas, qui ut infiniti laboris sunt, sic utili- 
tatem non mediocrem afferunt’ (Franciscus Revergatus, De comparanda eloquentia 


(Lyons, 1542), 30). 


(195) ‘Sunt enim et fuerunt multi, qui, nescio quod, verborum lenocinium: Et 
orationis tantum flosculos in Cicerone repiriri putarint. Horum opinionem, vel 
potius errorem, minuere voluimus: et ostendere, immensam rerum optimarum et 
cognitu utilissimarum copiam, in his Ciceronianis thesauris latere, ut me saepe non 
leviter admirari contingat, cum cogito, quomodo tam piae et Christianae senten- 
tiae in hominis Ethnici mentem venire potuerint . . . Cum autem auditoribus 
meis rationem Locorum communium aliquando tradidissem, nescio quomodo in 
illos Ciceronem postea inclusi’ (from the unpaginated liminary material of J. T. 
Freigius, Ciceronianus in quo: ex Ciceronis monumentis, ratio instituendi locos communes 
demonstrata: et eloquentia cum philosophia coniuncta, descripta est (Basle, 1579) ). 


(196) ‘Cur autem a quolibet studioso loci communes instituendi sint, prima causa 
est, ut consulatur Memoriae; neque enim ea omnia complecti, aut retinere potest. 
Deinde altera causa est peregrinatio, gratia studiosorum instituta, cui comitem 
adhibere bibliothecam, incommodum est. Tertia causa est paupertas. Neque enim 
omnes libris instructi esse possunt: itaque ex aliorum libris, in suos locos, et ii qui 
peregrinantur, et ii qui inopes sunt, annotare: et ita quasi copiosam et refertam bib- 
liothecam secum semper circumferre possunt’ (Freigius, Ciceronianus, liminary 
material). 


(197) ‘Et has cellulas adornent ac compleant ex perpetua ac acurata lectione 
Graecorum, Latinorum, Hebraeorum, Germanorum, Gallorum, Italorum, poetis, 
historicis, philosophis, oratoribus, medicis, iureconsultis, theologis’ (Freigius, 
Ciceronianus, liminary material). 


(198) ‘(i) Doctrina de rebus. Initio igitur de quolibet scripto cogitandum est, ad 
quam classem Artium, seu ad quam partem Philosophiae pertineat: qua de re lec- 
torem docere scriptor velit, quis sit status seu Propositio libri, quam titulus 
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plerunque indicat: quae sint principalia Membra et argumenta accommodata ad 
locos eius generis Causarum, ad quod scripta pertinent. (ii) Loci illustriores, et lec- 
tae aliquae ac insignes sententiae, tanquam flores decerpi, et velut regulae iudicii et 
normae consiliorum et actionum vitae, edisci, et memoriae infigi debent. (iii) 
Universa orationis series ac Phrasis, illustria ac lecta verba, insignes figurae, exem- 
pla narrationum, aptae amplificationes, et compositio concinna, adhibito observa- 
tionis et imitationis studio, consideranda est’ (David Chytraeus, De ratione discendi 
et ordine studiorum in singulis artibus recte instituendo (Wittenberg, 1564), sig. C 3-C 
3°). 

(199) ‘Ut loci autorum illustriores et lumina sententiarum, Exemplorum, simili- 
tudinum, verborum, phrasium, et figurarum insignium facilius memoriae infigi 
queant: et ad usum quocunque tempore promta et parata sint: valde utile est Locos 
COMMUNES praecipuarum artium, certo ordine distributos habere, ad quos omnia, 
quae audiunt aut in autorum scriptis legunt, studiosi memoria digna annotent: et 
velut in classes certas distribuant. Ita et index in praecipuos autores, et PENU 
instruetur, ex quo depromere studiosi, cum de ea re aliqua dicendum aut scriben- 
dum erit, ingentem copiam optimarum rerum, sententiarum, similitudinum, his- 
toriarum, etc. poterunt’ (David Chytraeus, De ratione discendi, sig. C 3‘). 


(200) ‘Ad certos locos communes, ordine digestos, apte referuntur, in quibus 
veluti receptaculis, verba et phrases Latinas inveniant [studiosi], quas in dicendo et 
scribendo, de quibuscunque rebus, cum laude usurpent’ (David Chytraeus, De 
ratione discendi, sig. D 4”). 


(201) ‘Hoc genere exercitationis, et iudicium ac intelligentiam autorum, et facul- 
tatem explicandi idoneis verbis animi sensa, et verborum proprietatem ac delectum 
et figurarum varietatem, et prudentiam recte iudicandi de aliorum scriptis, et de 
multis vitae partibus sibi parabunt’ (from the section on ‘Writing’ (‘Stilus’), David 
Chytraeus, De ratione discendi, sigs. C 4*-D 4°). 


(202) ‘Duo sunt autem proximi et immediati studiorum fines . . . videlicet cog- 
nitio rerum et facultas bene dicendi: seu ut recte de Deo, de moribus, de natura 
rerum caeterisque rebus sentire ac iudicare, quaeque in bonis quae in malis 
ducenda sint, intelligere: Et ea, quae sentimus, perspicue et commode explicare et 
eloqui possimus’ (David Chytraeus, De ratione discendi, sig. A 4”). 


(203) “Deinde quae exempla, quae res, quae definitiones, quae sententiae morales 
et insigniores, in quos locos hinc referri simul possint, fideliter est monendum. Si 
qui parare possunt librum locorum communium Philosophicorum, in quem refer- 
ant talia, quae diximus, tanto magis augebunt thesaurum suum literarum. Si qui 
vero hac industria nondum excellunt, connotabunt ordine in libello apto iuxta lit- 
eras Alphabeti, quicquid horum eis commendatur, donec detur facultas parandi 
maioris libri’ (Harmonia de ratione institutionis scholasticae, ed. Johannes Garcaeus 
(Wittenberg, 1565), sig. D 4°). 


(204) ‘Quum omnis oratio, sententiis, quam verbis debeat esse ornatior: sitque 
elaborandum magis ut sententiarum gravitate, quam luce verborum commendatur 
oratio: Istud ego ferre diutius non potui, cum tam multi lectioni Ciceronianae et 
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dictioni essent addicti, illustres eius sententias neglegi: cum non modo bene 
dicendi, sed multo etiam magis bene vivendi ratio ab authoribus petenda sit’ 
(Petrus Lagnerius, Ciceronis sententiae (Paris, 1546), 3). 


(205) ‘Nec hoc quidem alienum studiis nostris duximus, aliquot tibi ex authore 
sententias seligere, quibus tanquam stellis notarentur et illuminarentur’ (Lagnerius, 
Ciceronis sententiae, 3). 


(206) ‘Hoc tamen mihi ingenue fatendum, me nullis omnino plus debere, quam 
Societatis Iesu professoribus, ex quorum novem Collegiis nactus de ratione 
instituendae apud illos Iuventutis chartaceos indices mutuatus sum, et descripsi ex 
iis, non minimam eorum partem, quae de classibus distribuendis idoneisque libris 
singularum Classium auditoribus praelegendis, in toto hoc opere conscripsimus’ 
(Simon Verepaeus, Institutionum scholasticarum libri tres (Antwerp, 1573), sig. *5 + 
2). 


(207) ‘Et breviter quaecunque in omnibus linguis sapienter, ingeniose et festiviter, 
dicta sunt, in hos locos videntur digerenda’ (Verepaeus, Institutiones, 135). 


(208) ‘Annotentur ea, quibus Loci communes Rerum instruantur, ut Proverbia, 
Fabulae, Historiae, Similitudines, Sententiae, quae ad Virtutem, Pietatem, ad 
Ethicen, et ad bonos mores pertinent, eaque omnia suo quaeque loco die Sabbathi 
reponenda servientur’ (Verepaeus, Institutiones, 141-2). 


(209) ‘Quid est copia rerum? Copia rerum est artificiosa facultas, qua brevis aliqua 
sententia seu argumentum dilatatur, ut uberius ac fusius explicetur. . . Unde vero 
nascuntur dilatandae sententiae rationes? Ex locis potissimum Dialecticis, quibus 
proinde ignoratis, in oratione ex his formulis locupletanda, parum feliciter labor- 
atur’ (Simon Verepaeus, Praeceptiones de verborum et rerum copia, Item de figuris sive de 
tropis et schematibus, per Quaestiones in usum Scholarum luculenter et breviter explicatae 
(Cologne, 1582), 73). 

(210) ‘Sunt nonnulli de Tropis et Schematibus libelli, in quibus exempla non raro 
a pravis adversariorum dogmatis depromuntur, ut luventus incauta, Haereseon et 
Sectarum dogmata una cum ipsis artibus imbibat, priusquam quid Haeresis sit intel- 
ligat’ (Verepaeus, Praeceptiones, sig. a 3). 


(211) ‘. . . Dialecticam omnium artium comitem et administram, omnibus aliis 
antecedere debere, excepta una arte sermonis [i.e. Grammar]; praetereo illud 
quoque, Rhetoricam inventionem, et singulorum argumentorum dispositionem, 
cum sint magna ex parte propriae Dialecticorum, eius artis ignaris recte tradi non 
posse: quae si persequi dicendo velim, facile ostendam, prius disserendi praeceptis 
informandam esse iuventutem, quam oratoriis artibus instruatur’ (Petrus 
Perpinianus, Orationes duodeviginti (Paris, 1588), fo. 108). 


(212) ‘Cui iam deinceps, in adulta imitatione, libere permittam, exerat se, et vage- 
tur per scriptorum omne genus. Legat, videat, et flores ex omni prato carpat ad elo- 
quentiae hanc corollam’ (Antonius Possevinus, Bibliotheca selecta (Venice, 1603), 
575; quoted from Justus Lipsius, Institutio epistolica, as in Opera (Wesel, 1675), ii. 
1080 (original edition, 1591) ). 
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(213) ‘. . . lectionem ipsam non sufficere, ne repetitam quidem, imo nec in feli- 
cissima memoria: sed opus esse excerptis quibusdam, et notis rerum verborumque 
singularium, quas imitemur: quae excerpta memorialibus libellis, tamquam 
armario, contineri velim, unde sermonis illae opes per tempus et ad usum pro- 
mantur. Fieri autem libellos triplices . . .’ (Possevinus, Bibliotheca selecta, 575; 
Lipsius, Institutio epistolica, 1080). 


(214) ‘Venustatem appello; tum sermo totus alacer, vivus, erectus est, et allicien- 
tem quandam gratiam Veneremque praefert. Quod natura fere dat: nonnihil tamen 
et duplex haec monitio. Primum, ut Adagia Allusionesque ad dicta aut facta vet- 
era, versiculos aut argutas sententias utriusque linguae interdum immisceas. 
Secundum, ut iocis salibusque opportune condias; quos animam et vitam epistolae 
esse non fugiam dicere’ (Lipsius, Institutio epistolica, 1077). 


(215) ‘Quamquam autem quidam etiam alii eiusdem modi sententiarum sylvas et 
viridaria (ut appellarunt) collegerint, tamen spero nostram operam studiosis ado- 
lescentibus . . . non improbatum iri’ (Georgius Maior, Sententiae veterum poetarum, 
per locos communes digestae (Magdeburg, 1534), sig. aa ili), 


(216) ‘Nam propter collatos locos, non ordine tantum, ad perquirenda quibus 
opus erit, adiuvabuntur [adolescentes], sed et similium sententiarum delectum 
habere, et quomodo eadem res, alia atque alia orationis figura, ac subinde mutato 
carminis genere, a diversis autoribus sit explicata, videre poterunt’ (Maior, 
Sententiae, sig. aaa iii). 


(217) ‘Si quis. . . in eo [i.e. a particular branch of knowledge] solum aut prae- 
cipue Dialecticus esse velit, hoc est, vel id perdiscere recta via et ratione, vel alios 
docere et rem verbis illustrare, verum asserere, falsumque refutare: is quoque vel 
omnibus, vel pluribus et optimis suae disciplinae scriptoribus evolutis, adhibita 
Dialecticae tanquam instrumenti opera, feliciter suum scopum attinget . . . Sed 
quia nonnulli . . . volumina tota evolvere non possunt, istis praecipue consultum 
est Locorum (ut vocant) Communium collectaneis’ (Stobaeus, Loci communes sacri 
et profani sententiarum omnis generis, ed. Conradus Gesnerus (Frankfurt-on-Main, 
1581), sig. e). 


(218) ‘Et quod ad ordinem principio attinet, eum ita temperavimus, ut non vocab- 
ulis rerum singulis, singula capita tribuerimus (quis enim volumini finis futurus 
erat) sed res ipsas, ut quaeque inter se cognatae videbantur, ex infinita turba 
exceptas, iuxta seriem Praedicamentorum decem, a generibus descendentes in 
species, veluti per familias et affinitates, cuncta distribuimus’ (J. Foxe, Locorum com- 
munium tituli et ordines (Basle, 1557), 2). 


(219) “At huius [generis quieti et scholastici] multo potior et frequentior usus est 
in conviviis, in congressibus, colloquiis, consiliis, in diatribis ac scholis, denique in 
omni vitae parte nunquam non occurens: tum his maxime temporibus, ubi omnia 
disputantium opinionibus et certaminibus differta sunt. In quibus non tam flos ille 
oratoriae magnificentiae exigitur, quam ingenium potius mutiplici lectione, usu, 
cognitione foecundum, quod de re quaque proposita breviter, acute, methodoque 
quadam dialectica ac philosophica docere auditores poterit’ (Foxe, Locorum com- 
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munium tituli et ordines, 17). 


(220) ‘At res ipsae . . . vel ex his artibus, ad quas proprie spectant: vel ex locis 
communibus, artium omnium materiam complectentibus, assumendae sunt . 
Locos autem communes hic appello, generales quasdam vocum simplicium posi- 
tiones, ac titulos ad omnium rerum notitiam ac tractationem accommodas’ (Foxe, 
Locorum communium tituli et ordines, 17). 


(221) ‘Quod maxime ad rem nostram attinet, praecipuum hoc discrimen habent, 
quod indices nihil, nisi quod ipse requiris, demonstrant: loci, quid etiam requiren- 
dum sit: nec materiam solum, sed et usum in omni argumento suggerunt’ (Foxe, 
Locorum communium tituli et ordines, 8). 


(222) ‘Verum cum magna titulorum inopia laborent isti [previous collectors of 
exempla], ex suo potius commodo quam ex rei natura titulos congerant verius 
quam connectant: alius certo ordo instituendus fuit, qui non ex voluntate scrip- 
toris, sed ex arte pependerit, atque ordo aeternus esse posset. Cuius quidem ratio 
ex rerum essentia fuit deducenda’ (Theodor Zwinger, Theatrum vitae humanae 
(Basle, 1604), unpaginated preface). 


(223) ‘Unicuique [loco communi] locum et nomen non per alphabeti ordinem, 
sed per materiarum affinitatem subneximus, ut eligendi copia, et promptior et 
uberior lectori constaret, singulisque materiis sua adiunximus contraria’ (Andreas 
Resendius, Sententiae et exempla . . . per locos communes digesta (Paris, 1 590), sig. A 
in). 

(224) ‘Itaque attentius mihi hanc topicorum artem consideranti apparet, eam sim- 
ilem iis artibus esse, quae methodum quidem et rationem rerum faciendarum 
tradunt: quae tamen materiam aliunde oblatam sumunt, qualis pharmacopularum 
ars est: quae docet ex quibus herbis hoc aut illud pharmacum confici debeat, cum 
aliunde tamen herbas accipiat, quibus ea pharmaca componat’ (Luis of Granada, 
Rhetorica ecclesiastica (Paris, 1635), 74). 


(225) ‘Apes imitari praecepit Seneca, quas videmus volitare per florea rura, et suc- 
cos ad mellificandum idoneos quaerere. Nos similiter, quae ex diversa, seu multa 
unius lectione congessimus separare debemus; deinde adhibita ingenii cura, et fac- 
ultate in unum saporem varia illa libamenta confundere: ut etiam si apparuerit unde 
sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sumptum est, appareat’ (Jacobus 
Pontanus, Reformata poeseos institutio, in J. Buchler, Sacrarum profanarumque phrasium 
poeticarum thesaurus (Douai, 1633), 421). 


(226) ‘Omnem autem laborem eo impendemus, ne quae dicimus illorum, sed nos- 
tra videantur, quamvis doctos viros unde illa hauserimus non fallat. . . . Ex quo 
consequitur, ut iam effectum poema eruditis hominibus quique tritas habent aures 
notandis generibus Poetarum, lectu sit gratissimum; propterea nimirum, quod 
plures locos insignes ex optimis Poetarum ingeniose imitatos deprehendunt’ 
(Pontanus, Reformata poeseos institutio, 421, 424). 


(227) ‘Oportet omnes scholasticos, non solum in infimis, verumetiam in primis 
ordinibus, imo etiam universos homines toto vitae et studiorum tempore, Manutii 
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Graeci aut Latini oratores, poetae vel auctores alii, quos privatim legunt, utuntur: 
diligenterque poeticas locutiones ab oratoriis seiungere et in communes locos 
seponere’ (Edmond Richer, Obstetrix animorum. hoc est brevis et expedita ratio docendi, 
studendi, imitandi, iudicandi, componendi (Paris, 1600), fo. 89). 


(228) ‘Nescio certe quo ingeniorum et literarum fato, quondam discipuli, solis 
auctoribus recentissimis fruebamur: operibus nempe Patricii Senensis, Alciati 
emblematibus, Textoris, Poetarumque farraginibus, omni sententiarum, 
exemplorum, Apophthegmatum colluvie, et consimilibus libris, quibus video 
adhuc manus, et musaea scholasticorum referta, ita ut nugari tantum et ineptire dis- 
cant, ils ne font qu’apprendre à boucquiner (Richer, Obstetrix, fos. 93°-94). 


(229) ‘Quare a nobis locus communis ita definietur, CELLA ET PROMUS CONDUS 
EORUM QUAE AD STUDIORUM NOSTRORUM SUMMAM, UTILITATEMQUE, CERTO ORDINE 
SEPONIMUS ET EXSCRIBIMUS. C'est comme une espargne où par ordre nous estudions, et 
d’où nous tirons tout ce qui peut accommoder nos estudes. Qua ex descriptione apparet 
loci communis nomen ad omnes scientias, atque etiam mechanicas artes extendi: 
neque ut apud Rhetores angustissimis generis demonstrativi, deliberativi, aut 
iuridicialis finibus restringi. Quamobrem locos secundum varia artium et scien- 
tiarum genera ex quibus colliguntur et conficiuntur ita partiri et dividere poter- 
imus, ut Theologi, Philosophi, Mathematici, lurisconsulti, Politici, Oeconomici, 
Grammatici, Causidici, Poetae, Historici, Dialectici: Architecti item, Pictores, 
Statuarii, nautae, et alii artifices, proprios et peculiares habeant locos, ex artium 
suarum institutionibus petitos et acervatos’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fos. I64°-5). 


(230) ‘Opera universa singulari et eximio artificio ad modum annulorum catenae 
implicata et contexta’ should be ‘vel uno et eodem ingenii impetu perlegi, et inter 
legendum, omnia quae in illis digna observatione reperiuntur, stellae, asterisci, aut 
alterius signi impressione designari et ad oram libri notari debent: deinde vero lec- 
tione totius libri aut operis, ad umbilicum et finem perducta, ceu quis telam 
Penelopes retexeret, totum illud opus cum notis in margine expressis, iterum 
recognoscere, et omnia quae notata fuerunt in communes locos referre et 
describere conabitur’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fos. 15§4%—5). 


(231) ‘Quod ad alterum genus librorum, quodam animi calore, sine ulla prope 
ordinis aut compositionis gratia effusum spectat, inter legendum exscribi, et inter 
exscribendum legi debet: proptereaquod singuli prope versus, periodi, aut capita 
librorum huiuscemodi, res omnino diversas et tota natura disclusas continent’ 
(Richer, Obstetrix, fo. 155-5”). 


(232) ‘In locis autem communibus multo plus operae et meditationis collocatur: 
eo quod universa materia, ordine distincto et regione propria explanatur, hetero- 
genea ab homogeneis secernuntur, et ad propriam sedem et locum xa’ durò 
reducuntur, caussae rerum inquiruntur, effecta proponuntur, definitiones, divi- 
siones, principia, proprietates, rationes singulorum exacte tractantur, nec aliquid 
dignum observatione praetermittitur’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fos. 171-172). 


(233) ‘Siquidem non plus commeatus aut obsonii, quam ad iustum honestum et 
splendidum epulum requiritur, convivium admittit: at in cellis, horreis quoque et 
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promo condo, non solum ad unius diei aut prandii usum, verumetiam ad multo- 
rum annorum commoditatem, incondite, inordinate, passim, annonam 
recludimus, et omni genere esculentorum, cellas explemus. Loci item communes 
magna doctrinae varietate tument, sed nulla oeconomiae aut compositionis gratia 
illustrantur, quoniam ornatum hunc et elegantiam tractationi accuratae relinquunt: 
quae quidem tractatio nec in superfluis redundare, nec in necessariis debet deficere’ 
(Richer, Obstetrix, fo. 172-2"). 


(234) ‘Quocirca, si agricolae, apes, formicae, et caetera animantia, ea in aestate 
accumulant, quibus hyeme dura fruuntur, quidnam etiam “dum aetas et genua 
virent” illa coacervamus, quae nobis magnam verborum copiam, rerumque 
omnium cognitionem large subministrant, et contra oblivionis monstrum, animos 
confirmant ac recreant?’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fo. 165°). 


(235) ‘. . . locorum titulis, ceu imaginibus cereis, torpentem et languentem 
memoriam adiuvamus, excitamus, irritamus’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fo. 166). 


(236) ‘. . . ne iuventus plus nimio facilis et credula, aliquid praesidii a circula- 
toribus artem memoriae venditantibus, exemplo nostro, frustra et male expectet. 
Iordanum enim Nolanum brutum ineptientem, et adolescentes infatuantem mul- 
tototies Parisiis invisimus, audivimusque: nec ab eius schola quicquam aliud, 
praeter apinas tricas, ac pro luce clarissima quam pollicebatur, umbras obscuriores 
reportavimus’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fo. 167°). 


(237) ‘Proculdubio quoties ego Collegii nostri aream, ordinibus arborum in quin- 
quuncem directis et dispositis speciose consitam, intueor: mihi se istius composi- 
tionis et oeconomiae splendor ostentare et commendare videtur: quos inquam 
arbores, in quancunque partem sursum aut deorsum, directe vel oblique consider- 
averis, semper in sensus et cogitationem iocundissime incurrunt, et hyeme ac aes- 
tate delectant magnopere’ (Richer, Obstetrix, fo. 173”). 


(238) ‘Finis enim locorum communium est, in parvo volumine magnam circum- 
ferre Bibliothecam’ (J. H. Alsted, Consiliarius academicus et scholasticus (Strasburg, 


1610), 45). 


(239) ‘Sicque Loci communes sunt INDEX in praecipuos authores. Deinde iidem 
sunt PENU, ex quo depromere possumus, cum de re aliqua dicendum aut scriben- 
dum erit, ingentem copiam optimarum rerum’ (Alsted, Consiliarius, 45). 


(240) ‘Loci communes . . . adversarii et indigesti, in quibus promiscue notamus 
ea quae audimus, videmus et legimus, secundum successionem annorum, mensium 
et dierum: unde et Ephemerides et Diaria nominantur’ (Alsted, Consiliarius, 123). 


(241) ‘Apiculam intuere in Hybla volitantem, modo teretes hederarum corymbos, 
modo dulces tiliae florentis surculos, modo gratos thymi odores, modo croceata 
genistarum cacumina, modo pallentium violarum suaves divitias, modo rubentium 
rosarum odoratas gemmas ore legulo populantem, et numerosis crurum atque 
coxarum villulis implicantem. Omnes apicula flores delibat, ab omnibus excerpit, 
quod suum faciat. Hinc alveare ditat, hinc ceram liquoribus stipat, hinc favos con- 
struit, hinc mella diffundit. Sed apiculae, ut sciamus, cum delectu maximo, et velut 
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iudicio excerpunt (quod in congerendis excerptis primum) nec enim temere 
quosvis flores insident; nec extrahunt, nisi quod melioris succi est, tam cerae, quam 
melli faciendo aptius. Venenum est, quod in flore deterius araneis relinquunt. Haec 
apum sedulitas atque in excerpendo studium est, quod mellis et cerae thesauris 
orbem opulentat. Hic ergo tibi Senecae verba ingero: Apes, ut aiunt, debemus imi- 
tari, quae vagantur, et flores ad mel faciendum idoneos carpunt: deinde, quidquid 
attulere, disponunt ac per favos digerunt, et ut Virgilius noster ait, “. . . liquentia 
mella Stipant, et dulci distendunt nectare cellas”. Ita quidquid lectione collectum 
est, stylus redigat in notas. Vade igitur ad apiculam . . .” (H. Drexelius, Aurifodina 
artium et scientiarum omnium (Antwerp, 1641), 63-5). 


(242) ‘Aedificandi materies collecta est, hanc solum digerat, et aedificet . . . 
Excerpta dicendi ac scribendi copiam subministrant; adde manum, linguam, cala- 
mum, et dictionem aut scriptionem ordire’ (Drexelius, Aurifodina, 58). 


(243) ‘E re erit nostra illam omnem [scientiam] sub oculos ponere, ac in partes suas 
velut arborem opacam in ramos suos dividere, totidemque titulos locorum com- 
munium filis atque semifoliis separatos, nisi liber purae cartae iam compactus 
arrideat magis, praeparare, velut cellas et alveolos quos melle Doctrinarum implea- 
mus’ (A. Fichet, Arcana studiorum omnium methodus, et bibliotheca scientiarum, libro- 
rumque, earum ordine tributorum, universalis (Lyons, 1649), 11). 


(244) ‘Primus fons inventionis est eruditio varia, ex qua omnem eloquentiam 
crescere, foecundarique oportet. Neque enim perfectus orator esse potest, qui non 
omnium rerum cognitione, atque intelligentia dignissimarum, pectus complevit 
suum’ (N. Caussin, De eloquentia sacra et humana (Cologne, 1626), 141). 


(245) ‘Nobis nostra saecula, ut abundantiam rerum, sic historiarum copiam con- 
gesserunt, quas in ordinem et certa rerum capita tam multi variis idiomatibus 
digesserunt, ut colligendi pene supervacaneus labor videatur. Itaque qui compen- 
diosam ad hanc exemplorum copiam affectant viam, historiarum collectanea 
sumunt in manus, e quibus nullo labore decerpunt, quae apud varios historicos 
longe lateque diffusa sunt’ (Caussin, De eloquentia, 143). 


(246) ‘. . . arcanum vere arcanum, nova profunda et inexhausta vena infinitarum 
metaphorarum, symbolorum argutorum atque sensuum ingeniosorum’ 
(Emmanuele Tesauro, Idea argutae et ingeniosae dictionis. Ex principiis aristotelicis sic 
eruta ut in universum arti oratoriae et imprimis lapidariae atque symbolicae inserviat 
(Cologne, 1714), 85-6; in the original Italian of the Cannochiale aristotelico: ‘. . . 
inesausta Miniera d’infinite Metafore, di Simboli arguti, e ingegnosi Concetti.” 


(247) ‘Non parvum itaque est inter iudicium et ingenium discrimen. Ingenium 
enim est perspicacius, iudicium prudentius . . . [ingenium] speciem, [iudicium] 
veritatem considerat . . . Sicut enim Deus ex nihilo aliquid producit, sic ingenium 
ex non ente ens facit, leonem in hominem, aquilam in civitatem convertit, foem- 
inam pisci copulat’ (Tesauro, Idea argutae et ingeniosae dictionis, 66). 


(248) ‘Verum missa Interpretatione Naturae, quae doctrina nova est [i.e. Bacon’s 
‘new science’], etiam ad veteres et populares scientias haud quicquam fere utilius 
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esse possit quam Memoriae Adminiculum solidum et bonum; hoc est Digestum 
probum et eruditum Locorum Communium . . . Diligentiam et laborem in Locis 
Communibus congerendis magni prorsus rem esse usus et firmitudinis in studiis 
iudicamus; veluti quae Inventioni copiam subministret, et aciem Iudicii in unum 
contrahat. Verum est tamen inter methodos et syntaxes Locorum Communium 
quas nobis adhuc videre contigit, nullam reperiri quae alicuius sit preti; quando- 
quidem in titulis suis faciem prorsus exhibeant magis scholae quam mundi; vulgares 
et paedagogicas adhibentes divisiones, non autem eas quae ad rerum medullas et 
interiora quovis modo penetrent’ (F. Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum, in The Works 
of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath, 14 vols. (London, 


1857-74), i. 647). 


(249) ‘Inventio Argumentorum inventio proprie non est. Invenire enim est ignota 
detegere, non ante cognita recipere aut revocare’ (Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum, 
i. 633; iv. 421). 


(250) ‘Illud constet: scopum et finem huiusce rei [inventionis dialecticae] esse 
promptitudinem quandam, et expeditum usum cognitionis nostrae, potius quam 
eiusdem amplificationem aut incrementum’ (Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum, 1. 
634; iv. 422). 

(251) ‘Orationis enim apices, non rerum subtilitates, secuti sunt homines vi HE 
inquisitionem veram et solidam, secundum naturae ‚non sermonis leges, 
Philosophiam Primam [knowledge of divine and human things] recipere volumus 
(Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum, i. 544; iv. 340). 


(252) ‘[Methodus] magistralis poscit ut fides habeatur iis quae dicuntur . . . sci- 
entias discentium vulgo . . . tradit’ (Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum, 1. 663; iv. 
449). 


(253) ‘Aphorismi enim, nisi prorsus forent ridiculi, necesse est ut ex medullis et 
interioribus scientiarum conficiantur. Abscinditur enim illustratio et excursio; 
abscinditur varietas exemplorum, abscinditur deductio et connexio; abscinditur 
descriptio practicae; ut ad materiem Aphorismorum nihil relinquatur, praeter 
copiam observationum bene amplam’ (Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum, 1. 665; iv. 
450-1). 

(254) “Historia vero Naturalis et Experimentalis tam varia est et sparsa, ut intellec- 
tum confundat et disgreget, nisi sistatur et compareat ordine idoneo. Itaque for- 
mandae sunt Tabulae et Coordinationes Instantiarum, tali modo et instructione ut 
in eas agere possit intellectus’ (F. Bacon, Novum organum, ui. x, in Works, i. 236; iv. 
127). 

(255) ‘Postremo Aphorismi, cum scientiarum portiones quasdam et quasi 23 
tantum exhibeant, invitant ut alii etiam aliquid adiiciant et erogent (Bacon, De 
augmentis scientiarum, i. 665-6; iv 451). 

(256) ‘Non quod propterea sint spernenda aliena, si quidem utilia reperiantur; sed 


nequaquam puto tempus praecipue adhibendum esse illis colligendis; denique si 
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quispiam scientiarum fundamento investigando par esset is esset culpandus, si vitam 
tereret in illarum particulis per bibliothecarum angulos latentibus disquirendis; qui 
vero ad hunc tantum laborem idonei fuerint, neque scient sagaciter eligere neque 
electa sapienter disponere’ (Descartes, letter addressed to an unknown correspon- 
dent, Epistolae, partim ab auctore Latino sermone conscriptae, partim ex Gallico translatae. 
Pars secunda (Amsterdam, 1682), no. c (pp. 326-8) ). 
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